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PREFACE. 



J\S it is 'possible the mere English reader may 
have a different idea of romance from the author 
<jf these little* volumes; aiid may consequently, 
expect a kind of entertainment not to be found,j 
nor which was eVeo inteiidcd,' in the following, 
pages; it may not be improper to premise a few" 
words concerning this kind of writing, which I do 
riot remember to have seen hitherto atterripted in 
<iur language. 

The Epic, as well as the' Drama, is divided into 
tragedy and comedy. * Homer, v^ho was the father 
of this species of poetry, gave us a pattern of both 
these, though that of the latter kind is entirely lost ; 
which Aristotle tells us, bore the same relation to 
comedy .which' his Iliad bears to tragedy. And 
perhaps, that we have no more instances of it 
among the writers Of antiquity, is owing to the loss 
of this great pattern, which, had it survived, would 
have found its'imitators equally with the other 
poems of this great original. 

And farther, as this poetry maybe tragic or co- 
fciic, I will not scruple to say it may be likewise 
either in verse or prose : for though it wants one 
particular, which the critic enumerates in the con- 
stituent parts of an epic poem, namely metre; yet, 
when any kind of writing contains all its other parts, 
such, as fable, action, characters, sentiments, and 
diction, and is deficient in metre only ; it seems, I, 
think; reasonable to refer it to the epic ; at least as . 

,* Joseph Andrem was original)]' published in two rolum^ 
JSnift,' ... . ' . 
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10 PREFACE, 

no critic hath thought proper to range it under an- 
other head, or to assign it a particular name to itself. 

Thus theTelemaciius of the archbishop of Cam- 
bray appears to me of the epic kind, as well as the 
Odyssey of Homer ; indeed, it is much fairer and 
more reasonable to give it a name common with 
that species from which it differs only in a single 
instance, than to confound it with those which it 
resembles in no other. Such as those voluminous 
works, commonly called Romances, namely Clelia, 
Cleopatra, Astra3a, Cassandra, the Grand Cyrus, 
and innumerable others, which contain, as I appre- 
hend, very little instruction or entertainment. 

Now a comic romance is a comic epic poem in 
prose; diifering from comedy, as the serious epic 
from tragedy : its action being more extended and 
cofnprehensive ; containing a much larger circle of 
inciaents, and introducing a greater variety of cha- 
racters. It differs from the serious romance iu its 
fable and action, in this ; that as in the one these 
are grave and solemn, so in the other they are liglit 
and ridiculous: it differs in its characters, by intro- 
ducing persons of inferior rank, and consequently 
of inferior manners, whereas the grave romance 
sets the highest before us; lastly, iu its sentiments- 
and diction, by preserving the ludicrous instead of 
the sublime. In the diction, I think, burlesque it-' 
self may be sometimes admitted ; of which many 
instances will occur in this work, as in the descrip- 
tion of the battles, and some other places, not ne- 
cessary to be pointed out to the classical reader ; 
for \vhose entertainment those parodies or bur- 
lesque imitations are chiefly calculated. 

But though we have sometimes admitted this in 
our diction, we have carefully excluded it from our 
sentiments and characters ; for there it is never pro- 
perly introduced, unless in writings of the burlesque 
kind, wjiich this is not intended to be. Indeed, no 
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PREFACE. 11 

two species of writing can differ mxjre widely than 
the comic and the burlesque ; for as the latter is 
ever the exhibition of what is monstrous and unna- 
tural, and where our delight, if we examine it, 
arises from the surprising absurdity, as in appropri- 
ating the manners of the highest to the lowest, or 
i converso; so- in the former we should ever confine 
ourselves strictly to nature, from the just imitation 
of which will flow all the pleasure we can this way 
convey to a sensible reader. And, perhaps, there 
is one reason why a comic writer should of all 
others be the least excused for deviating from na- 
ture, since it may not be always so easy for a se- 
rious poet to meet with the great and the admira- 
ble ; but life every where furnishes an accurate 
observer with the ridiculous. 

I have hinted this little concerning burlesque, 
because I have often heard that name given to per- 
formances which have been truly of the comic 
^ind, from the author's having sometimes admitted 
it in his diction only; which, as !t is the dress of 
poetry, doth, like the dress of men, establish cha- 
racters (the one of the whole poem, and the other 
of the whole man),' in vulgar opinion, beyond any 
of their greater excellencies : but surely, a cer- 
tain drollery in style, where characters and senti- 
ments are perfectly natural, no more constitutes 
the burlesque, than an empty pomp and dignity of 
words, where every thing eke is mean and low, 
pan entitle any performance to the appellation of 
the true sublime. 

And I apprehend my lord Shaftesbury's opinion 
of mere burlesque agrees with mine, when he as- 
serts. There is no such thing to be found in the 
writings of the ancients. But, perhaps, I have less 
abhorrence than he professes for it : and that, not 
because I have had some little success on the stage 
this way ; but rather as it contributes more to exh 
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12 PREFACE. 

quisite mirth and laughter than any other; an4 
diese are probably more wholesome physic for the 
mind, and conduce better to purge away spleen, 
melancholy, and ill affections, than is generally 
imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common obser- 
vation, whether the same companies are not found 
more full .of good-humour and benevolence,, after 
they have been sweetened for two or three houps 
w th entertainments of this kind, than when soured 
hy a tragedy or a grave lecture. 

But to illustrate all this by another science, in 
which, perhaps, we shall see the distinction more 
clearly and plainly : let us examine the works of a 
comic history painter, with those performances 
which the Italians, call Caricatura ; where we shall 
find the true excellence of the former to consist in 
the exaqtest copying of nature; insomuch that a 
judicioys eye instantly rejects any thing outre, 
any liberty which the painter hath taken with the 
features of that alma mater. — Whereas in^the Cari- 
catura we allow all licence. Its aim is to exhibit 
monsters, not men ; and all distortions and exag- 
gerations whatever are within its proper province. 

Now what Caricatura is in painting, Burlesque is 
in writing; and in -the same manner the comic 
writer and painter correlate to £ach other. And 
here t shall obiserve, . that, as in the formep thft 
painter seems to have the advantage; so it is in the 
latter, infinitely oiithe side of the writer; for the 
Monstrous is much easier to paint than describe 
and the Ridiculous to describe than paint. 

And though perhaps this latter species doth not 
in either science so strongly affect and agitate the 
muscles as the other; yet it will be owned, I be- 
lieve, that amore rational and useful pleasure arises 
to us from it. He who should call the ingenious 
Hogarth a burlesque painter, would, in my opinion, 
do Uifl^ very little honour; for sure it i&much easier. 
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PREFACE. 13 

^uch less the subject of admiraition, to paint a man 
with a nose, or any other feature, of a preposterous 
size, or toexpose liim in some absurd or monstrous 
attitude, than to ejipre^ the affections of men on 
canvas. It hath been thought a vast commenda- 
tion of a painter, to say his figures seem to breathe ; 
but surely it is a much greater and nobler ap- 
plause, that they appear to think. 

But to return. The Ridiculous only, as I hare 
before said , falls within my province in the present 
work. Nor will some explanation of this word be 
thought impertinent by the reader, if he considert 
how wonderfully it hath been mistaken, even by 
writers who have professed it; for to what but 
such a mistake can we attribute the many attempts 
to ridicule the blackest villanies, and, what is yet 
worse, the most dreadful calamities? What could 
exceed the absurdity of an author, who should 
write the comedy of Nero, with the merry incident 
of ripping up his mother's belly ? or what would 
give a greater siioek to humanity, than an attempt 
to expose the miseriesof poverty and distress to ri- 
dicule? And yet the reader will not want much 
learning to suggest such instances to himself. 

Besides, it may seem remarkable, that Aristotle, 
who is so fond and free of deBnitions, hath not 
thought proper to define the Ridiculous. Indeed, 
where he tells us it is proper to comedy, he hath 
remarked that villahy is not its object j but he hath 
not, as I remember, positively asserted what is. 
Nor doth the abb6 Bellegarde, who hath written a 
treatise on this subject, though he shows us many 
species -of it, once trace it to its fountain. 

The only source of the true Ridiculous (as it ap- 
pears to me) is afTectation. But though it arises 
from one spring only, when we consider the infi- 
nite streams into which this one branches, we shall 
presently cease to admire at the copious field it at 
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14 PREFACE. 

fords to an observer. Now affectation proceedf 
from one of these two causes, vanity or hypocrisy ; 
for as vanity puts us on affecting false cliaracters, 
in order to purchase applause; so hypocrisy sets 
us on an endeavour to avoid censure, by conceal- 
ing our vices under an appearance of their oppo- 
site virtues. And though these two causes are often 
confounded (for there is some difficulty in distin- 
guishing them), yet, as they proceed from very 
different motives, so they are as clearly distinct tn 
their operations: for indeed, the affectation which 
arises from vanity is nearer to truth than the other ; 
as it hath not that violent repugnancy of nature to 
struggle with, which that of the hypocrite hath. 
It may be likewise noted, that affectation doth not 
imply an absolute negation of those qualities which 
are affected ; and therefore, though, when it pro- 
ceeds from hypocrisy, it be nearly allied to deceit ; 
yet when it comes from vanity only, it partakes trf 
the nature of ostentation : for instance, the affec- 
tation of liberality in a vain man, differs visibly 
from the same affectation in the avaricious ; for 
though the vain man is not what he would ap- 
pear, or hath not the virtue he affects to the de-, 
gree he would be thought to have it; yet it sits 
" less awkwardly on him than on the avaricious man, 
who is the very reverse of what he would seem 
to be. 

From the discovery of this affectation arises the 
Ridiculous ; which always strikes the reader with 
surprise and pleasure; and that in a higher and 
stronger degree when the affectation arises from 
hypocrisy, than when from vanity: for to discover 
any one to be the exact reverse of what he affects, 
is more surprising, and consequently more ridicu- 
lous, than to fmd him a little deficient in the qua- 
lity he desires the reputation of. I might observe, 
that our Ben Jonson, who of all men understood 
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the Jiidiculous the best, hath chiefly used the hy- 
pocritical affectation. 

Now from affectation only, the misfortunes and 
calamities of life, .or the imperfections of nature, 
. 9iay become the objects of ridicule. Surely he hath 
a very ill-framed mind, who can look on ugliness, 
infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in themselves : 
nor do I believe any man living, who meets a dirty 
fellow riding through tlie streets in a cart, is struck 
with an idea of the Ridiculous from it; but if he 
should see the same figure descend from his coach 
and six, or bolt from his chair with his hat under 
his arm, he would then begin to laugh, and with 
justice. In the same manner, were we to enter a 
poor house, and behold a wretched family shivering 
with cold, and languishing with hunger, it would 
not incline us to laughter (at least we must have 
very diabolical natures if it would) : but should 
V/e discover there a grate, instead of coals, adorned 
with flowers, empty plate or china dishes on the 
sideboard, or any other affectation of riches and 
finery, either on their persons or in their furniture, 
we might then indeed be excused for ridiculing so 
fantastical an appearance. Much less are natural 
imperfections the object of derision ; but when 
ugliness aims at the applause of beauty, or lame- 
ness endeavours to display agility, it is then that 
tbesp unfortunate circumstances, which at first 
moved qur compassion, tend only to raise our 
mirth. 

The poet carries this very far : 

None are for b^ng what they are in fault. 
But for not being what they would be thought. 

Where if the metre would suffer the word Ridicu- 
lous to close the first line, the thought would be 
rather more proper. Great vices are the proper 
objects of our detestation, smaller faults of our 
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pity ; but affectation appears to me the only true 
source of the Ridiculous. 

But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I 
have against my own rulfes introduced vices, and 
of a very black kind, into this work. To which I ' 
shall answer: first, that it is very difficult to pursue 
a series of human actions, and keep clear from 
them. Secondly, that the vices to be found here, 
are rather the accidental consequences of some 
human frailty or foible, than causes habitually ex- 
isting HI the mind. Thirdly, that they are never 
set forth as the objects of ridicule, but detestation. 
Fourthly, that they are never the principal figure 
at'that time on the scene: And lastly, they never 
produce the intended evil. 

Having thus distinguished Joseph Andrews from 
the productions of romance writers on the one 
hand, and burlesque writers on the other,, and 
given some few very short hints (for 1 intended no 
more) of this species of writing, which I have af- 
firmed to be hitherto unattempted in our language j 
I shall leave to my good-natured reader to apply 
my piece to niy observations, and will detain him 
no longer than with a word concerning the cha- 
racters in this work. 

And here I solemnly protest, I have no intention 
to vilify or asperse any one : for though every 
thing is copied from the book o'f nature, and scarce 
acharacter or action produced which I have not 
taken from my own observations and experience;' 
yet I have used the utmost care to obscure the 
persons by such different circumstances, degrees, 
and colours, that it will be impossible to guess at 
them with any degree of certainty ; and if it ever 
happens otherwise, it is only where the failure cha- 
racterised is so minute, that it is a foible only 
which the party himself may laugh at as well as 
any other. 
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Aa to the character of Adams, as it is the most 
{glaring in the whole, so I conceive it is not to be 
found in any book now extant. It is designed a 
character of perfect simpHcity; and as the goodness 
of his heart will recommend him to the good-na- 
tared, so I hope it will excuse me to the gentlemen 
of his cloth ; for whom, while they are worthy of 
their sacred order, no man can possibly have a 
greater respect. They will therefore excuse me, 
notwithstariding the low adventures in which he is 
engaged, that I have made him a clergyman ; 
since no other ofiice could have given him so many 
opportunities of displaying his w.orthy inclina- 
tions. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of writing Uves in general, and particularly of Par 
melas with a word In/ the bye qf Colley Ctbber 
and ethers. 

At is a trite but true observatioiij that examples 
work more forcibly on the mind than precepts : 
and if this be just in what is odious and blameabl^ 
it is more strongly so in what is amiable and 
praise-worthy. Here emulation most effectually 
operates upon us, aud inspires our imitation in an 
ijresistil^e muiner. A good man therefore is » 
utonding lesson to all his acquaintance, and of far 
greater use in that narrow circle than a good boot 
But, as it o&en happens, that the best men are 
but little known, and consequently cannot extend 
the use&lneu of their axiunples a great way ; the 
writer aiay be culled jn aid to spread their history 
c« 
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farther, and to present the amiable pictures to 
those who have not the happiness of knowing the 
originals ; and so, hy communicating such valuable 
patterns to the worid, he may perhaps do a more 
extensive service to mankind, than the person 
whose life originally afforded the pattern. 

In this light I have always regarded those biogra- 
phers who have recorded the actions of great and 
worthy persons of both sexes. Not to mention 
those ancient writers which of late days are little 
read, being written in obsolete, and, as they are 
generally thought, unintelligibie languages, such 
as Plutarch, Nepos, and others which I heard of in 
my youth; our own language affords many of ex- 
ceHent use and instruction, finely calculated to sow 
the seeds of virtue in youth, and very easy to be 
comprehended by persons of moderate capacity. 
Such as the history. of John the Great, who, by his 
brave and heroic actions against men of large and 
athletic bodies, obtained the glorious appellation 
of the Giant-killer } that of an earl of Warwick, 
whose christian n^me was Guy ; the lives of Ar- 
galus andParthenia; and above all, the history of 
those seven worthy personages, the Champions of 
Christendom, In all these delight is mixed with in- 
struction, and the reader is ^most as much im- 
proved as entertained. 

But I pass by these and many others, to mention 
two books lately published, which represent an ad- 
mirable pattern of the amiable in either sex. The 
former of these, which deals in male-virtue, was 
written by the great person himself, who lived the 
life he hath recorded, and is by many thought to 
have lived such a life only in order to write it. The 
other is communicated to us by an historian who 
borrows his lights, as the common method is, from 
authentic papers and records. The reader, I be- 
lieve, already conjectures I mean the lives of Mr. 
CoUey Cibber, and of Mrs. Pamela Andrews. How 
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artfully doth the former^ by insinuating thafc he 
escaped being promoted to the highest stations in 
church and state, teach us a contempt of worldly 
grandeur ! how strongly doth he inculcate an abso- 
lute submission to our superiors ! Lastly, how coU^ 
pletely doth he arm us against so uneasy, so 
wretched a passion as the fear of shame ! how 
clearly doth he expose the emptiness and vanity 
of that phantom, reputation ! 

AVhat the female readers are taught by the me- 
moirs of Mrs. Andrews, is so well set forth in the 
excellent essays or letters prefixed to the second and 
subsequent editions of that work, that it wOuld be 
here a needless repetition, ' The authentic history^'" 
with which I now present the public, is an instance^ 
of the great good that book is likely to do, and of . 
the prevalence of example which I have just ob- ; 
served : since it will appear that it was by keeping 
the excellent pattern of his sister's virtues before his 
eyes, Uiat Mr. Joseph Andrews was chiefly enabled 
to preserve his purity in the midst of such great 
temptations. I shall only add, that this character 
of male-chastity, though doubtless as desirable and 
becoming in one part of the human species as in 
the other, is almost the only virtue which the great 
Apologist hath not given himself for the sake of 
giving the example to his readers. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of Mr. Joseph Andrews his birth, parentage, educa- 
tiojit and great endowmentsi with a word or twQ 
concerning ancestors. ■ 

JjIlR. Joseph Andrews, the hero of our ensuing 
history, was esteemed to be the only son of Gafier 
and Uammer'Andrews, and brother to the illus- 
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triotts Pamela, whose virtue is at present so famous. 
As ^o his ancestors, we have searched with great 
diligence, but little success ; being unable to trace 
them farther than his great grandfather, who, as an 
elderly person in the parish remembers to have 
heard his £ither say, was an excellent cudgel- 
player. Whether he had any ancestors before this, 
we must leave to^the opinion of our curious reader, 
finding nothing of sufficient certainty to rely on. 
However, we cannot omit inserting an epitaph 
which an ingenious friend of ours hath communi- 
cated : 

St&y, traveller, for undenMsth thia.pew 
laea fast asleep that meny man Andrew : 
When the last day's great sua shall gild the skies. 
Then he shall bom his tomb get up and rise. 
Be merry while thou canst, for surely thou 
Shalt shortly be, as sad as he is now. 

The words are almost out of the stone with anti- 
quity. But it is needless to observe that Andrew 
here is writ without an s, and is, besides, a christian 
name. My friend moreover conjectures this to 
have been the founder of that sect of laughing 
philosophers, since called Merry-Andrews. 

To wave therefore a circumstance, which, though 
mentioned in conformity to the exact rules of bio- 
graphy, is not greatly material ; I proceed to 
things of more consequence. Indeed, it is suffi- 
ciently certain, that he had as many ancestors as 
the best man living ; and perhaps, if we look five 
or six hundred years backwards, n^ight be related 
to some persons of very great figure at present. 
Whose ancestors within half the !ast centuiy are 
buried in as great obscurity. But suppose, for ar- 
gument's sake, we should admit, that he had lOt 
ancestor^ at all, but had sprung up, according to 
the modern phrase, out of a dun^ill, as the Athe- 
luans pretended they themselves ^d from the earth. 
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W4:>uld not thiis autokopros * have been jiaatly en- 
titled to all the praise arising from his own virtues?' 
Would it not be hard, that a man who hath no «a^"" 
eestors, should therefore be rendered incapable of 
acquiring honour ; when we see so many wfatf havd 
no virtues, enjoying the honour of their fora-^ 
father ? At ten years old (by which time his ^n- 
Cation was advanced to writing and reading) ha 
Was bonnd an apprentice, according to the statatey 
to sir Thomas Boobyj an uncle of Mr. Booby's by 
the father's side. Sir Thomas having then an ^tata' 
in hiEi own handsj the young Andrews was at first 
^ employed in what in the country they call keeping 
birds. His office was to perform the part the am 
cients assigned to the god Priapus, which fleity the 
moderns Call by the name of Jack o'Lent ; bufhis ' 
vmce being so extremely musical, that it rather al- 
lured the birds than terrified them, he was soon trans' 
planted from the fields into the dbg-kennel, where 
he was placed under the huntsman, and made what 
sportsmen term whipper-in. Fo'r this place like- 
wise the sweetness of his voice disqualified him ; the 
dogs preferring the melody of his chiding to all 
the alluring notes of the huntsman ; who soon be- 
came 90 incensed at it, that he desired sir Thomas 
to provide otherwise for him ; and constantly laid 
every fault the dogs were at ito the account of the 
poor boy, who was now transplanted to the stable. 
Here he soon gave proofc of strength and agifity 
beyond his years, and constantly rode the. most 
-Spirited and vicious horses to water, with an intre- 
pidity which surprised every one. While he Was ift- 
^is station, he rode several races for sir Thomasj 
and this with such expertness and success th^ th^ 
neighbouring gentlemen fi-equently solicited thfi 
4fnig1*t to permit little Joey (for so he was called) 
' to ndfe their matches. The best gamesters, before 
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they l&id their money, always inquired which hors9' 
Httle Joey was to ride ; and the bets were rather 
proportioned by the rider than by the horse him- 
Klf j especially afler he had scornfully refused & 
considerable bribe to play booty on such an occa- 
sion. This extremely raised his character, and so 
pleased the lady Booby, that she desired to have 
him (being now seventeen years of age) for her 
own ibotboy. Joey was now preferred from the 
stable to attend on his lady, to go on her errands, 
stuid behind her chair> wait at her tea-table, 
and carry her prayer-book 'to church ; at which 
place his voice gave him an opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself by singing psalms; he behaved 
likewise in every other respect so well at divine 
, service, that it recommendeil him to the notice of 
Mr. Abraham Adams, the curate ; who took an 
opportunity one day, a$ he was drinking a cup of 
ale in sir Thomas's kitchen, to ask the young man 
several questions concerning religion ; with his an- 
swers to which he was wojaderfulTy pleased. 



CHAP. III. 

0/ Mr. Abraham Adams the curate, Mrs. Slipslop 
the chambermaid^ and others. 

JVXR. Abraham Adama was an excellent scholar. 
He was a perfect master of the Greek and Latin 
languages } to which he added a great ^are of 
knowledge in t^e Oriental tongrtes ; and could read 
and translate French, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
applied many years to the most severe study, and 
had treasured up a fund of learning rai'ely to bf 
met with in a university. He was, besides, a ina.Q 
of good sense, good parts, and good nature ; but 
was at the same time »s entirely igoorant of the 
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irays of this world as an infant just entered into it 
could possibly be. As he had never any intentioa 
to deceive, so he never suspected such a design Ja 
others. He was generous, friendly, and brave, to 
an excess; but simplicity was his characteristic: 
, he did no more than Mr. CoUey Gibber apprehend 
any such passions as malice and envy to exist in 
mankind ; which was indeed less remarkable in a 
country ■ parson, than in a gentleman who hath 
passed his life behind the scenes, — a place which 
hath been seldom thought the school of innocence, 
and where a very little observation would have 
convinced the great Apologist tliat Uiose passions, 
have a real existence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as they 
rendered him equal to his office, so they made htm 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and had so 
muoh endeared and well recommended him to a 
bishop, that at the age of fifty he was provided 
with a handsome income of twenty-three pounds- 
a-year ; which, however, he could not make any- 
great figure with, because he lived in a dear coun- 
try, and was a little encumbered with a wife and 
six children. 

It was this gentleman, who, having, as I have 
said, observed the singular devotion of young An- 
drews, had found means to question him concern- 
ing several particulars ; as, how many books there 
were in the New Testament ? which were they? 
how many chapters they contained 7 and such like ; 
to all which, Mr. Adams privately said, he answer- 
ed much better than sir Thomas, or two other 
neighbouring justice? of the peace, could probably 
have done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous to know 
at what time, and by wliat opportunity, the youth 
became acquainted with these matters: Joey told 
him, that he had very early learnt to read and write 
by the goodness of his father, who, though he had 
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not interest enough to get him into a charity school, 
becanse a cousin of his father's landlord did not 
vote .on the right side for a churchwarden in a bo- 
rough town, yet had been himself at the expense 
of sixpence a week for his learning. He told him 
fitewise, that ever since he was in sir Thomas's 
family, he had employed all his 'hours of leisure 
in reading "ood books ; that he had read the Bible, 
the Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas & Kempis ; 
and that as often as he could, without being per- 
ceived, he had studied a great book which lay 
open in the hall-window, where he had read, • as 

* how the devil carried away half a church in ser- 

* mon-time, without hurting one. of the congrega- 

* tion ; and as how a field of corn ran away down a 

* hill with all the trees upon it, and covered an- 

* other man's meadow.' This sufficiently assured 
Mr. Adams, that the good book meant could be 
no other than Baker's Chronicle. 

The curate, surprised to find such instances of 
industry and application in a young man who hfl<i 
never met with the least encouragement, asked him. 
If he did not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, and the not having been born of pa- 
tents who might have indulged his talents and de- " 
sire of knowledge ? To which he answered, ' He 
•■hoped he had profited somewhat better from the 
' books he had read, than to lament his condition 

* in this world. That, for his part, he was perfectly 

* content with the state to which he was called j 
' that he should endeavour to improve his talent; 
*■ which was all required of him; but not repine at 
' his own lot, nor envy those of his betters.' — 
•Well said, my lad,' replied the curate; * and I 
' wish some who have read many more good booksj 

* nay, and some who have written good books 

* themselves, bad profited so much by them.' 

Adams had no nearer access to sir Thomas or 
my lady, than through the waiting-gentlewoman j 
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for air Thomas Was too apt to estimate men merely 
by their dress, or fortune j and my lady was a wo- 
man of gaiety, who had been blessed, with a town- 
education, and never spoke of any of her country 
neighbours by any other appellation than that of 
the Brutes. They both regarded the curate as a 
kind of domestic only, bdonging to the parson of 
the parish, who was at this time at variance with 
the knight; for the parson had for many years 
lived in a constant state of civil war, or, which i^ 
perhaps as bad, of civil laWj with sir Thomas him- 
self and the tenants of his manor. The foundation 
of this quarrel was a modus, by setting which aside 
an advantage of several shillings per annum would 
have accrued tO the rector : but he had not yet 
been able to accomplish his purpose; and had 
reaped hitherto nothing better from the suits than 
the pleasure {which he used indeed frequently to 
Say was no small one) of reflecting that he had ut- 
terly undone many of the poor tenants, though he 
had at the same time greatly impoverished himself. 

Mrs. Slipslop the waitiog-gentleWoman, being 
herself the daughter of a curate, preserved some 
respect for Adams i she professed great regard for 
his learning, and would frequently dispute with hin\ 
on points of theology; but always insisted on a 
deference to be paid to her understanding, as she 
had been frequently at London, and knew more of 
the world than a country parson could pretend to. 

She had in these disputes a particular advantage 
over Adams ; for she was a mighty afTecter of hard 
words, which she used in such a manne'r, that ttie 
parson, who durst not offend her by calling her 
words in question, was frequently at some loss to 
guess her meaning, and would have been much 
less puzzled by an Arabian manuscript, 

Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, 
after a pretty long discourse with her on the essence 
(or, as she pleased to term it, the incense) of mati 
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/ ter, to mention the case of young Andrews; desir- 
ing her to recommend him to her lady as a youth 
Tery susceptible of learning, and one whose instruc- 
tion in Latin he would himself undertake; by 
which lueans he might be qualified for a higher sta- 
tion that^ that of a footman : and added, she knew 
it was in ■ his master's power easily to provide for 
him in a better manner. He therefore desired that 
the boy mi^ht be leh behind under his care. 

* La ! Mr. Adams,' said Mrs. Slipslop, 'do yow 

* thinkmy lady will suffer any preambles about any 
' such matter ? She is going to London very con- 

* cisely, and I am confidous would jiot leave Joey 
' behind her on any account ; for he is one of the 

* genteelest young fellows you may see in asum- 
' mer's day ; and I ani confidous she would as soon 

* think of parting with a pair of her grey mares, 

* for she values herself as much on the one as the 

■ other.' Adams would have interrupted, but she 
proceeded: 'And why is Latin more necessitous 

* for a footman than a gentleman ? It is very 

* proper that you clergymen must learn it, because 

* you can't preach without it : but I have heard 

* gentlemen say In London, that it is fit for no 

* body else. I am confidous my lady would be 

* angry with me for mentioning it; and I shall 

■ draw myself into no such delemy.' At which 
words her lady's bell rung, and Mr. Adams was 
forced to retire ; nor could be gain a second op-* 
portunity with her before their London jonmey, 
which happened a few days afterwards. However, 
Andrews behaved very thankfully and gratefully 
to him for his intended kindness, which he told 
htm he never would forget, and at the same time 
received from the good man many admonitions 
concerning the regulation of his future conduct, 
and his perseverance in innocence and industry. 
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CHAP. IV. 

What happened after their journey to London. 

JN O sooner was young Andrews arrired at Loo- 
don, than he began to scrape an acquaintance 
with his party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured 
to make him despise his former course of life. His 
hair was cut after the newest fashion, and became 
iiis chief care; he went abroad with it all the morn- 
hig in papers, and dressed it out in the ^ernoon. 
They could not however teach him to game, swear, 
drink, nor any other genteel vice the town abounded 
with. He applied most of his leisure hours to music, . 
in which be greatly improved himself; and became 
so perfect a connoisseur in that art, that he led the 
opinion of all the other footmen at an opera, and 
they never condemned or applauded a single song 
contrary to his approbation or dislike. He was 4 
little too forward in riots at the playhouses and as- 
semblies ; and when he attended his lady at church 
(which was but seldom) he behaved with less seem- 
ing devotion than formerly : however, if he was 
outwardly a pretty fellow, his morals remained 
entirely uncorrupted, though he was at the same 
time smarter and genteeler than any of the beaux 
in town, either in or out of livery. 

His lady, who had often said of him that Joey 
was the handsomest and genteelest footman in the- 
kingdom, but that it was pity he wanted spirit, be- 
gan now to find that fault no longer; on the conT 
trary, she was frequently heard to cry out. Ay, 
there is some life in this fellow. She plainly saw 
the effects which the town air hath on the soberest 
constitutions. She would now walk out widi hin^ 
.into Hyde Park in a morning, and when tired* 
wbicb happened almost every minute, would leui 
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on his arm, and converse with him in great &mi- 
liarity. Whenever she stept out of her coach, she 
would take Jiim by the haDd,-and sometimes, for* 
fear of stumbling, press it very hard; she admitted 
him to deliver messages at her bedside in a morn- 
ing, leered at him at table, and indulged him in aU 
those innocent freedoms which women of figure 
may permit without the least sully of their virtue. 
But though theirvirtue remains unsullied, yet now 
and then some small arrows will glance on the sha- 
dow of it, their reputation ; and so it fell out to lady 
Booby, who happened to be walking arm-in-arm 
with Joey one morning id Hyde Park, when lady 
Tittle and lady Tattle came accidentaDy by in their 
coach. * Bless me,' says lady Tittle, ' can Tbelieve 
'my eyes? Is that lady Booby?' — 'Surely,' says 
Tattle. ' But what makes you surprised ? ' — ' Why, 
* is not that her footman?' replied Tittle. At which 
Tattle laughed, and cried, 'An old business, I assure, 
' you : is it possible you should not have heard it ? 
' The whole town hath known it this half year." 
The consequenqe of this interview was a whisper 
through a hundred visits, which were separately 
performed by the two ladies * the same afternoon, 
and might have had a mischievous effect, had it 
not been stopt by two fresh repiUations which were 
published the day afterwards, and engrossed the 
whole talk of the town. 

■ But whatever opinion or suspicion the scan- 
dalous inclination of defamers might entertain of 
lady Booby's innocent freedoms, it is certain they 
made no irapr^sion on young Andrews, who never 
offered to encroach beyond the liberties which his 
lady allowed him,-«-a behaviour which she im- 
puted to the violent respect he preserved for her> 

* It may seem ta absurdity tbat Tattle ahoald visit, u she 
actually did, to spread a kno^D scandal: but the reader may 
neoneile thi^, by auppeting, with me, that notwithstanding irtist 
|he says tbk frat Imfim af:ipuuBtmc« with it. 
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and which served only to height^i a something 
she began to conceive, and which the next chap- 
ter v/iii open a little farther. 



CHAP. V. 

The deatJt t^ sir Thomas Boobtf, with the ajeclionate 
and mournful behaviour of his widoxv^ and the 
great purity of Joseph Andrews. 

A.T this time an accident happened, which pnt 
a stop to those agreeable walks, which probably 
would have soon puffed up the cheeks of Fame, and 
caused her to blow her brazen trumpet through 
the town { and this M'as no other than the death of 
sir Thomas Booby, who, departing this life, left his 
disconsolaJie lady confined to her house, as closely 
as if she herself had been attacked by some violent 
disease. During the first six days the poor lady 
admitted none but Mrs. Slipslop, and three female 
friends, who made a party at cards ; but on the 
seventh she ordered Joey, whom, for a good reason, 
we shall hereafter call Joseph, to bring up her te^n 
kettle. Thelady being in bed, called Joseph to her, . 
bade him sit down, and having accidentally laid her 
hand on his, she asked him, if he had ever been in 
Jove. Joseph answered, with some confusion, it was 
time enough for one so young as himself to think 
on such things. ' As young as you are,* replied the 
lady, ' I am convinced you are no stranger to that 
f passion. Come, Joey,' says she, ' tell me truly, who 
' is the h&ppy girl whose eyes have made *a conquest 
' of you F' Joseph returned, that all the women he 
had ever seen, were equally indifferent to him. ' O 
* then,' said the lady, * you are a general lover. In- 
' deed you handsotaiie fellows, like handsome wo< 
\ loen^ are vpr^ Iqi^g afid difficult in fixing ; \»\t y$t 
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' yon shall never pereuade me that your heart is Scf 

* insusceptible of affection ; I rather impute what 
*you say to your secrecy, a very commendaWe 

* quality, and what I am far from being angry with 
•you for. Nothing can be -more unworthy in a 

* young man, than to betray any intimacies with the 

* ladies.' — 'Ladiesl madam,' said Joseph^ 'I am 
' sure I never had the impudence to think of any 

* that deserve that name.'' — ■' Don't pretend Co too 
' muc^ modesty,' said she, * for that sometimes 

* may be impertinent: but pray answer me this 

* question. Suppose a lady should happen to like 

* you ; suppose she should prefer yon to all your 

* sex,- and admit you to the same familiarities as 

* you might have hoped for, if you had been born 

* her equal, are you certain that no vanity could 
■ tempt you to discover her ? Answer me honestly, 
'Joseph; have you so much more sense, and so 

* much more virtue, than you handsome young 

* fellows generally have, wlio make no scruple of 
' sacrificing our dear reputation to your pride, 

* without considering the great obligation we lay 

* on you, by our condescension and confidence ? 

* Can you keep a secret, my Joey?' — 'Madam,' 
Bays he, ' I hope your ladyship can't tax me with 

* ever betraying the secrets of the family ; and I 

* hope, if you was to turn me away, I might have 

* that character of you.' — ' I don't intend to turn 

* you away, Joey,' said she, and sighed ; ' I am 
' afraid it is not in my power.' She then raised 
herself a iittle ip her b«i, and discovered one of 
the whitest necks that ever was seen ; at which 
Joseph blushed. 'La!' says she, in an affected 
surprise, ' what am I doing ? I have trusted my- 

* self with a man alone, naked in bed ; suppose 

* you should have any wicked intentions upon my 

* honour, how should I defend myself?' Joseph 
protested that he never had the least evil design 
ugainst her. yNo,' says she, * perhaps you amf 
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f .I^t 'cim ypar designs wicfced } and perhaps they 

]*,^r'e not so.'-:-Hfe swore they were riot. * Youmis*- 
r.UfiderstBpd ipe,' says shej '.I mea,n if they wer? 

* t^^inU niy honpar, they may not be wicked ; |>u^ 

* the world calls them so. But then, say you, the 

* world will never know any thing of the matter ; 

* yet would not that^betrtuting to your secrecy ? 

* Must not my reputation be then in your power ? 

* "Would you not then- be; my master?' Joseph 
begged her ladyship to be comforted ; for that he 
nrould n«ver in^agine the least wicked thing^gainst 
her, and that he bad rathei^ die a thousand death?'* 
than give her any reason to suspect him. ' Yes,' 
vaid she, * I-m^st have' reason to suspect you. 

* Are you not a man ? and, without vanity I may 

* pretend to some charms. But perhaps you may ■ 

* fear I should prosecute you ; indeed 1 nope you 
'do; V)d yet heaven knows I should never ^iiyti 

* th? confidence to appear before a court of justice.j 

* and you know, Joey, I am of a forgiving temper. 

* Tell me. Joey, don't yp,u ihink I should forgive 
' you ?'—* Indeed, madaip,' says Joseph, ' J will 

* never do any thing to disoblige your ladyshipi,* 

* Ho**'*' says she, ' do you think it would not dis- 
' oblige_methen? Do you think I would willingly 

* puffer you ? '— -'. I don't understand you, madam^' 
says Joseph. — ' Don't you?' said she, ' then you 
^ are either a fool, or pretend- to be so,; I find- 1 

* was mistaken in you. So get you down stairs, 

* »nd never let me see your face again ; your pre- 

* tended innocence cannot hnpose on me.'--^* Ma- 

* dam,' said Joseph, * I would not have your lady- 
. * ship think any evil of me. I have always endea^ 

' voured to be a dutiful servant both to you and 

* \ay master.' — ^' O thou villain!* answered ray 
lady ; ■• Why didst thou mention the name of tliat 

* 4car man, unless to torment me, to bring his pre- 
f eious memory to my mind,' (and then she burst 
ipto afit of tears), * Get thee from wy sight ! I s^U 

VPL.V. P ' 
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* Oliver eaAtire tfiee more.' At whidi w»rd» Ae 
turned away Ihnn tkira ; and Joseph retreErted from 
the room in « most disconsolate -condition, ubA 
writ that later Miich the reaAer will find in ^ 
next chapti»-. 



Jiow loi^ Andrews writ a letter to kh sister 
Pumehz. 

** To Mrs. Ptnnda Ahdrews, living widi scpiire 
Booby. 
" Dear Sister, 

" iSlNCE I received ywnr letter ef yow gfood 
■••lady's death, we have had a misfoftnne <« <he 
•* same kind in our femily. My worthy master sir 
** Thomas died aibottt four days ago ; and, what is 
*• ivorse, my poor lady is certainly gone distrscfced. 
•* None 'of the servants expected her to take it so 
" to heart, becanse 'they quarreled almost every 
" dayof then-lives: 'but no more of that, -becaose 
** yoti know, Pamela, I never loved to tell the 
" secfets of my mastw's family ; Irat to be sure 
*« you 'must have known they never loved one an- 
** other ; and I have heard her ladyship wish bis 
"*' hotootir 'dead -above ti thousand *tinies ; but 'no- 
"body knows whdt it is to loae'a*frieHd''timhey 
**haTe lost him. 

" Don't tell any body what I write, Tiecawe I 
"■shoiild nttt care to 'have felks say I discover wliat 
"passes in our ftmjily;l3tft if it "had ndtbeen so 
*' great a lady, I^hould hare tfaobght'^e had had 
« ft mind to roe. -Dear ^Pamela, dorit t^ll =any 
"body: but she ordered me 'to sit down 'by her 
"bedside, when she was naked in-bed ; and ^he 
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f^&^A my h»id, «nd ttdk«d tskaoA^as a-S«|y4ticb 
^■tb baf sweetheart in a ^sta^e^Ia^, Whtcdv 1 Uafve 
^fiBeeKiitt Cdvent 6dr4«nvWbile she '^ranted Itiita to 
'^b|e>nol»iettei'lfeant1te:s^ald l>e,!' ' ■' ' 

'•■ t'^ifittfldsn be hiBt],'l ehaJl noitcare tot stn.ymk 
■^kntg.'exliUi^tgMiAyi i«t heaitily-wtish you coerifi 
<ff gi^l'the<fc'<^lR«:t;/>eithar' f<i;-«he'8^i^«'s or some 
-^'athefitie^tedfifiiig^enUemQiTi^/uill^at be tRue 
'^thttt-^Wb'are'gfeiA* fo-t>6'*iari'iedi«a'^«'sc» Wil- 

"'•wittMig;** be Htfr'el^rt 5'.fQtiWbJeii-iy«»iiai»w C 
^"'uti'bu^lMed, -b'eiD^ abte^ tO't-eaa,:J(nd'to set a 
.** p8*lrfi;jin ;.-;*:.,'^i ■..'!',-;[ i: ■•■'■ ■>".' ■-. ■ ./J 

"^'-"'I^kfldJ- I'fehati'tee aiBchatrgedl'very-ioon*, »aid 
■f^'the'cnbtit^nt I-attii a)A3«9s I<hear^dni>you, I'j^all 
<:''iretufflto'wy'ca4*ha««r*s*c(MsrtPi^sfe«, if it be 
J''Io«iy tb 'BBfe'patsiMt'AdttaB; ■who' ii tftd-best miiar^ 
<*^iH'rt«e'WoH(J,' 'Londim.Ss a bad pl*ce,' sitdthert; 
Wis .W iJittle' good ■feikmship, 'thsi! tRk BcsfKlodr 
^'tteigWioUredon't ItiidW one «atkher. Pray ^ve 
"♦*my^servic6'4o dl Meade khatin^ttit'e for bacj ao 
•■^Iresfc-, '■■■■ - • ' ■ - ■ 

"-* ■ ■■ ' '' '^Yonfioi^Hg: brother, 

■ ■ ■ "JdSEWi^ Andrews." 

-'■■ ■ ■ •■ (.' rir .-■>:■■■. 

As -EOoii ksJoseph had'sealed'aBd^reefted <dii5 
-'lettef M walked dowh stairs, whei* he met Mrs. 
-Stip^op,:'wrth Wbdtnwe shall take this opportunity 
«0bni*g^ifhc-«a4ei- ft little betteraoqwainted. ^ 
il^als a 'it^atdea gentlewomah' of' about forty-five 
^years'of <3^, who h^ng- made a small 'slip in her 
'yoiithyhad contitwaied-a' good tnaid ever since. She 
was not at this time resh^kably handsome ; being 
iVeH^-short, and rather too corpulent in body, and 
■aiMneW^t red, wi^ the addition of pimples in the 
■fi&e. \- Her nose was likewise rather too large, and 
■her eyfts too tittle ; nor did she resemble a cow so 
'BBVeh in her breat^ as in two brown globes which „ 
>he tarried %efore her ; •ne. of her legs was idsd it 
D 2 
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little ih6rter.tfaftn.th« othbr* which ocHaatwOiA heif 
to liidp as she wfUked. Tibisfaar creature hfA long 
iCaft thfe eyes'of affectioDioft Jt09epib^m)vhkh she 
had not met with quite &■> good s«c««t»BS »be pro^ 
Jjably wiahe*, though, beside the. »UtireMi!ats of 
^ef nativec^ntis^ shehad given hio^ t:«B,iiiceee- 
nieat», witie^jwad niany eth&r -deltcatnoi. ):rff iTbicb» 
by keeping tbe, keys, she had tbe absolute .«>»- 
mand. -J.ose»h> bowever,'>had not T^tfitiMA. the 
least gratitude to atl tbe«e farours, not Avan.so 
jnuch fl« a/kissj though I would' not iwiQ«$l]e «he 
was so, easily :to, be satisfied; for eut^^lyi'^^n he 
would have been highly blt^eable. The truth is* 
'she was arrived' at an age iriietv.^4 -thougtit «h« 
:inight indulgie herself in ajvy! libeities with a json, 
wi&out Uie danger of hriiagiQg B third,per8on into 
the world to betray th«iat .' She iuiELginedi that:by 
AjO long a self-dedial she had not pnly made ))jit9a^uni 
ifer the small slip in her youth above hifiteii «4> :bvt 
had likewise laid up a qu8nt)ty:t»f merit tOieKQPSc 
any future failings. In fv,»vord, she neaolved.to 
give a loose to her amorous inclinations^' and. to 
pay off the debt of ple^ure which she found she 
owed herself, as fiist aa possible. 

With these charms of person, and in this dispo* 
sitlon of mind, she encountered poor Jo^ph a^ the 
bottom of the statrs, qnd a^d hi^, if he woulli 
drink a glass of something good thia mouaiqc^ 
Joseph, whose spirits were not a little castdAWOi 
very readily- and thankfully accepted : the ' offing ^ 
and together they went into a clpset, wheirer haying 
. delivered him a mil glas$ of nttifia, and 4Qrii^.j)iia 
to sit down, Mrs. Slipslop thus began : 

' Sure nothing can be a more simple contract iB 

* a woman, than to place her affections 09 fi boy. 
" If I had ever-thought it would have be«i my fate, 
' I should have wished to die a thousand de^hs 

* rather than live to see that day. If w^ like ^ map. 

* the lightest hint sophi^icates. . W^^eaf^.^ hitf 
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■^ proposes open ns' to break throngh all: the /egui 

* lationsof modesty,' before we can make any op- 

* pression upon him.' Joseph^ who did notunderf 
stand a word she said,- answered, *■ Yes,, madam. '—f 
■* Yes, madam!' replied Mrs'. Slipslop with some 
warmth, ■' Do you mtend to result my passion f Is 

* it not enough,' ungrateful as you are, to make no 

* return to M the favours I have done you j' but 
'you must treat me with ■ ironing ? Barbaroui 
' monster ! how have I deserved that my passion . 
'should be resulted and treated with ironing?'— 

* Madam,' answered Jbseph, ' I dop't understand 

* your hard words : but I am certain you have no 
' occasion to call me ungrateful, for, so far from 

* intending you any wrong, I have always loyed 

* yon as well as if you had been my own rpother/ 

* How, sirrah,* says Mrs. Slipslop in a rage : ' Your 

* own mother ? Do you assinuate that I am old 
f enough to be your mother ? I don't know what 

* a stripling may think, but! believe a man would 

* refer me to any green-sickness silly girl what- 

* somdeven but I ought to despise you rather than 

* be angry with you, for referring the Gonversation 
•' of girls to that of a .woman of sense.'frr,* Madam/ 
says Joseph, ' I am sure I have always valued 

* the honour you did me by your conversatioB> for 

* I know you are a woman of learning. 'i — ' Yes, but, 

* Joseph,' said she, a little softened by the compile 
tnent to her learning, * ■!( you had a value for me, 

* you certainly would have ibund s(»ne method d 
" showing It me ; for I am ponvicted you must see 
■* the value I have for you. Yes, Joseph, my eyes^ 

* whether I would or no, must \\a.Ye declared a 

* passion I c^not conqueci— i — OhI. Joseph !' 

' As when a hungry tigress, who long has traversed 
the woods in fruitless search, sees within the reach 
of her -claws a lamb,- she prepares to leap on her 
prey; or as a voracious pike, of immfense siae, sur^ 
veys through the liquid element a. roach or gild- 
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geoii» Whidh daDBot escape ber jaws, «peDs- them 
wide to- sw^ow tbe little fish ; so did Mrs. Slipslop 
prepare t9 lay her violent amorous bands on the 
poor Joseph, wheo luek,)I}r her mistress's hell 
mng, utA de^irered the intended martyr from her 
dutches. She was obliged to leave him abruptly^ 
and te defer the execution of her purpose till some 
other time. We shaM therelbre return to tie lady 
Booby^, and give oar reader some accouat of her' 
behariottr, after sbe was left by Josepb in a temper 
of fniad not greatly different froni that of tbe in* 
filuned Sipslop, 



CHAP. VH. - 

Stn/ixgs Iff wise txen. A diahgse between the lady 
and ker maidj and a panegyric, or raiJier satire, 
OH the passion qfldve, in the Aublime style. 

XT is tbff obierration of some ancient sage, whose 
Dame I hare forgot, that passions operate difie^ 
rently en the human mindr as difeases oa the body, 
in prop(H'ti<Hi to the strength or wealpiess, sound-' 
nfiss or rottenness, of the one and the other. ' 

.We hopej tberdbre, a jadicious readme will ^ive 
bimself some pains to (Hwefve» what we have 30 
greatly lahonred to describe, the different <^era- 
tioiis of this passion of love in (he gentle and cul- 
tivated mind (^ the lady Booby, from these which 
it effected. in th& less polished and cOflrsQr disptei^ 
tion of Mrs. fflipslopi 

Another philosopher, whose, name also at ^e- 
bent escaped my memory, hath somewhere > said, 
that resolutions taken in the absence of'the beloved 
object, are rery apt to-vanish in its presenee; tm 
both which wiM sayings, the fi>ilowiog chapter 
im^ serve as a cMameait. 
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.-'Noaoqmcs had Joseph lefl; the room iir the man* 
Dec we Wve before related^ than the lady, enraged 
at h«F dtsap^atmeat, b^gan tg reflect with seve* 
ritj oa h«r cendact. Her love wta now changed 
to. disdain,, whicb pride assisted to torment hjsn 
She d«8piH»d berseif f^c the meaaness of her pasr 
wn, Aad Joseph, for its ill success. However, she 
^ad BOW got the better of it in her own opinionk 
iknd detteFotin^d iaimediately to dismiss the object, 
After nittoh tosiag and tnrniog in her bed, and 
many soliloctwes, whifh if wq had qq better inattev 
for our reader w^ w^utd give him ; she at la^ rung 
the betl m abov«rnieBtioncdi and was presently at* 
tonded by Mra.StipBlopi who was not much better 
[leased with Joseph than the lady herself 

* Slipslop,'. said ladj Booby, * when did you sec 
'Joseph?' The poor woman was so surprised at 
the unexpeeted sound ^ his name at so critical a 
time, that she had the greatest difficulty to conceU 
thfi eoa&^ioH she was under, from her mistre^i 
whom she answered, nevertheless, with pretty good 
confidence, though not entirely void of ^ar of su> 
spicion, that she had not seen him that mcMning. 

* I am afraid,' said lady Booby, ' he is a wild young 

* fellow.' — ' That he is,' said Slipslop, * and a wic^ 
' ed one too. To my knowledge he games, drinli;s, 

* swears, and fights eternally ; besides, he is hor- 

* ribly iodieted to wenching.' — * Ay ! ' said the lady, 

* I never heard that of hio).' — ' O madam !' an- 
swered the «th«r, ' he is so lewd a rascal, that if 
^ yo«r Jady^p keeps him much longer, you wil) 

* npt have one vu-gin in your bouse except mysel£ 

* And yet I can^t conceive what the wenches see 

* in him, to be so foolishly fond as they are ; in 
' my eyes, he is as ugly a scarecrow as I ever op^ 

* hdd.'— -• Nay,' «aid the lady, the boy is well 

* enough.'—' La ! Ma'am,' cries Slipslc^, ' I thin)( 

* him the ragmaticallest fellow in the iamily.'r— 
*iHue, Slj^l^* fwyg she> * you are nuBtakeu: but 
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* which ofthe women do you most suspecl?*— * Ma- 

* dam, says Slipslop, ' there is' Betty the chamber- 

* maid, I am almost convicted, is with child by htm.* 
• — ' Ay !' says the lady, * then pray pay her her 

* wa^es instantly. I will keep no such aluta in my 
' family. ' And as for Joseph, you may discard him 

* too.' — * Would your ladyship have him paid off 
'immediately?' cries Slipslop, ' for perhaps, when 

* Betty is gone, he may mend ; and really the boy 

* is 3 good servant, and a strong healthy luscious 

* boy enough.' — •' This morning,- answered the lady 
with some vehemence. ' I wish, madam,' cries 
Slipslop, 'your ladyship would be so good a^ to 

* try him a little longer.' — • I will not have my com- 

* mands disputed,' said the lady ; ' sure you are not 
•fond of him yourself.' — * I, madam I' cries Slip- 
slop, reddening, if not blushing, 'I should be 

* sorry to think your ladyship had any reason to 

* respect me of fondness for a fellow ; and if it be 

* your pleasure, I shall fulfil it with as much reluc- 

* tance as possible.' — ' As little, t suppose you 

* mean,' said the lady ; ' and so about it instantly.' 
Mrs. Slipslop went out, and the lady had scarce 
taken two turns, before she fell to knocking and 
ringing with great violence. Slipslop, who did 
not travel post haste, s6on returned, and wis coun> 
termanded as to Joseph, but ordered to send Betty 
about her business without delay. She Vent out 
.a second time with much greater alacrity than bey 
fore ; whert the lady began iminediately to acctise 
herself ofwant of resolution, and to apprehend the 
return of her affection, with its perniciouA cHuse^ 
quences; she therefore applied hefselfa^in to th^ 
bell, and re-summoned Mrs. Slipslop irtto her pre^ 
sence; who again returned, and was tdld'by hef 
Inistress, that she had considered better of the mat- 
ter, and was absolutely resolved to turn away Jo- 
seph; which she ordered her to - do immediately.' 
^ipslopj'who koew'the vi<^ence df her laidy's tem- 
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per, a.nii'*'OBld not venture her place for any Ad<K 
nis or Hercules in the universe, left her a third 
iime ; which she had no sooner done, than the iit^ 
tie god' Cupidy fearing he had not yet done the 
lady's business, took a fresh arrow with the sharpest 
point out of his' quiver, and shot it dtrectiyiuto 
her heart: in other and plainer language, the 
lady's passion got the better of her reason. She 
Cjalled back Slipslop once more, and told her'she 
had resolved to see the boy, and examine him her- 
self; therefore bid her send him up. This waver- 
ing in her mistress's temper probably put some- 
thing into tlie waiting-gentlewoman's head not ne- 
cessary to mention to the sagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her 'back again, 
but could not prevail with herself. The next con- 
sideration therefore was, how she should behave to 
Joseph when be came in. She resolved to preserve 
all the dignity of the woman of fashion to her ser- 
VBQt, and to indulge herself in this last view of Jo- 
seph (for that she was most certainly resolved it 
should he) at his own expense, by first insulting 
and then' discarding him. 

. ' O Love, what monstrous tricks dost thou play 
with thy votaries of both sexes ! How dost thou de- , 
ceive them, and mafce them deceive themselves! 
Their ftlUies are thy delight ! Their sighs make thee 
laiigh, and their p^ngs arethy merrinienti 
' '>Not the great 'Rich, who turns men info mon- 
keys, wOieclbarrows, dad whatever else best hu- 
ilMnrs bis &ncy, hath ao strangely metamorphosed 
the human shape ; nor the' great Gibber, who con- 
founds all number, gender, and breaks through 
©very rule ofgrainmar at his wiU, hath so distorted 
the' English language as thou:dost metamorphose 
'and distort the human sensed, 
c ■ Thou puitest but our eyes, stoppest up our ears, 
ahd'tlakestaway the power of <)ur nostrils; so that 
kbe can ;acitfaQr . &»» t^ ilargwt-jobj^ts, hear -the 
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lonlest noise, nor Rraeil the most poignalit perfiuae. 
Again, whea thou pleaseat, thou caost moke m- 
ttolehill ^pear as a monntain, a Jew'»-harp atraui 
like a trumpet, and a daisjr smelt IAa a viol«t. 
Thou caflst make cowardice brave, avarice gene- 
rous, pride humble,' and cruehy tender-hearted. 
In' short, thou turnest the heart of man inaidti o«t; 
a» a jug^er doth a petticoat, and briagcst wbat3o> 
ever ^aseth thee out fram H. If there be my 
one who doubts all this, let him read the nestt 
chapter. 



CHAP. VIII. 

In wkichy after some very fint writing, the history 
goes on, and relates the ittierview between the U»(fy 
and Joseph ; where ike latter hath xi ttit example^ 
which tve despair of seeing followed tnf his sgCt i* 
this vicious age. 

JN OW the rake Hespems had .called for . hb 
breeches, and, having well rubbed his drowsy eyes, 
prepared to dress himself for all night ; br whose 
example his brother rakes on earth likewise iesvs 
those beds in which they had dept away the day. 
Now Thetis, the good housewife, began to put oa 
^e pot, in order to regale the good maa Phcsbus 
after bis daily labours were over. In Tulgar lan- 
guage, it was in the eveuing when Joseph attended 
his lady's orders. 

Bat as it becomcB us to preserve tbe ebaracter 
of this lady, who it the heroine of our tale ; and as 
we have naturally a wonder&l tenderness for that 
beautiful part of the huihan species called the &ir 
sex ; before we discover too much of ber frailty to 
oar reader, it will be proper to give him a lively 
idea of tiie Tast temptation, wfaicfa Gvenmte aU 
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the efforts <^ a modast and vinufrtui mind ; and 
tbea we htunbly bope his good-nature will rather 
{Hty than condeiBtn the itnperfeetioa of buaias 
virtue. 

Nay, the ladies thenwelves will, we hope, be in- 
duced, by Gonsidering the uncommon variety of 
charms which united in this young man's perscm, 
to iH'idle their rBnipant passion for charity, and ht 
at least a« mild as th«ir violent nlodesty and vir- 
tue will pemit them, in censwring the conduct o£ 
a womaR, who, perhaps, was in heF own disposition 
as chaste as those pure and sanctified virgins, who, 
after a life innocently spent in the gaieties of the 
town, begin about i^y to attend twice per diem at 
the polite oiMftTchea and chapels, to return thanks 
for the grace which preserved them ibrraeiiy 
amongst beaus from temptations perhaps less 
pOi^erjiil than what Aow attacked the hidy Booby. 
Mr. JoBCfh Andrews was now in the oae-and- 
twentieth year of his s^e. He was of the highest 
degree of middle Mature. His limbs were put to>- 
gether with great elegance, and no less strength. 
His legs and thighs were formed in the exactest 
proportion. His shoulders were broad and brawny; 
' hut yet hJS' arms hung so easily, that he had all the 
symptoms of strength without the least clumsiness. 
Hi9 hair was o( a nut-brown colour, and was dis- 
played, in wanton ringlets down his back. His 
for^ead was high, his eyes dark, and as full of 
sweetheas' as of fire. His nose a little inclined to 
the Romdua. His teeth white and even. His lips 
full, red, and soft. His beard was only rough on 
his cbtn-and upper lip; bat his cheeks, in which 
his blood glowed, were overspread with a thick 
down. His countenance bad a tenderness ^jmned 
with a sensibility inejcpressible. Add to this the 
most perfect neatn^ iti his dress, and an air 
which, to thdse who lure not seen nmny aoblenieni 
wouUl give an idea of ndhility. 
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Skic&wte the person who now appeared before 
the lady. She viewed him spme time in sittttice, 
and twice or thrioe before slie^spoke (Changed her 
mind as to the manner in which she should begin. 
At length 'she said to him, * Joseph, I am sorry 

* to hear such complaints' a^inst you': I am told 
5 you behave so rudely to the maids, that they can- 

* not do their business in quiet ; I mean those who 
*"are not wicked enough to hearken to your solici- 
' tations. ' Aa to others, they may, perhaps, not 

* call you rude ; for there are wicked sluts, who 

* make one ashamed of' one's own sex, and are as 

* ready to admit any nauseous familiarity, as fellows 
' to offer it : nay, there are such in my family ; 

* but they shall not stay in it; that impudent trol- 

* lop who is with child by you, is 'discharged by 

* this time.' 

.' As a person who is struck through the heart with 
■a thunderbolt, looks extremely su^prised, nay, 
and perhaps is so too thus the poor Joseph re- 
ceived the false accusation of his mistress; he 
bhished and looked confounded, which shemisin- 
terpreted to be symptoms of his guilt, and thus 
Went on ; 

' Come hither, Joseph : another mistress might 
' discard you for these offences ; but I have a com- 

* passion for your youth, and if i could-be certain 
' you would be no more guilty — Consider, child,* 
paying her hand carelessly upon his) *you are a 
'handsome young fellow, and might. do better; 

* you might make your fortune.'-^' Matbm,*. said 
Joseph, ' I do assure your ladyship, I doA't know 

* whether anymaid in the houseis man orwoman.'— 

* O fie ! Joseph,' answered the lady, * don't commit 

* another crime in denying the truth. > I could par- 

* don the first ; but I hate aiiar.' — ' Madam,* cries 
Joseph, ' I hopeyour ladyship" will not be offended 
,' at my asserting ray innocence j for by> all that it 
'sacred, I have never, oflbred mote Ihaui kissing.* 
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of coB»t^qftp?p, £ipd: pit^fe .reiilnesS|.iii,|her vJieeM 
|fa«9 Mtgpt in,,liec ejifs; ' Dq ypfl- c^ll .thu ft9 
'5.<H-vaeh KMsiug, Joseph, is asa predpgm^^.a pl^)*, 
.'.Ca^ Ifbeljejife a ^pung fello^ of yoqr.^gia bii4 
^.jQt^njilexiQH w^lt^bq cpnteut; wit,h .kU^.in^ f .^c^ 

* Jt<^^p^ . tli«;^, is 119. ;vontan ^whp. graijt«jthflii b^t 
' W.*Ui«rW>t,mQrei.,?i5i4 I. am dec^iv^ gre^tlv^a 
*, j^oui i^J'Ott-wpvld.not put her clq^el^ t<J jf.; AYfefl* 
' W9^ iX-OH- t^W Jpseph,, if I fujiiniMef^oyQU -*« 

* )(is^jne ?:'i, . jp^^h Tcplifid,. Jl^^vijpi^idsooiieK die 
ih%u, We ftnys}icJi.tiiQHght..^,Af»fi,y!t*, Joseph/ 

, ^efurjied Bjifi,*;l^i<^ hayfi-ftdmitte^.tb^JR (ppt^jga 
J^tJo, i^fjph i familjajri^ep, jf anjit [fpp,iMen»-J- goiifess , ^e 
.^yo% 9auqh ieR^r^ss^tMiifg i.hpn»ii:(yipw#:Witl)«ut 

* halfiypur-tiiarms,— fi?r s»j<;4 lOiight p^IjtrpH .excitse 

* th^LCJiBp/.TeJIiPi^th^r^for^, jpsephi ^<i ,^hpttld 
'. aduiit yp^ ■f.Q 6ucH Ueed^tp^..^it^i-.iyf(»]^^yistn 
' thinly ;of me? — teli nie frpe'lj.'r-r:' Madamj' ssid 
4n8»piht ' X^uld t^ii^k j;o^i,r'MyBi4'fii^op^«f«eKd- 
:* aj a ^gi^t, ^eal below, .y©urself,',-7-',f;uah,!,' said 
fi\i9i ;• that I ^m tO( aofiiyer to inys^f: hut wp\^ld 
' npt.ypu iflsiSitpp mpre? Would yOH,!>ecpntented 
:VYith.a|ki&f^? ..AVpuld npt'ypur i|iclii^tioii^ bs;^ll 

* on fire r^lil^r by snjch afajpiir:?' — '.Madam/ s^d 
jjqpeph. '^fjttiey wer^^ t,]^pp? lfihoijij|4,be_abIe,tp 

* cp^^r^l th^m, witihoiit aulf^r^g, thega tpgpt th« 
;* better-of Rip^y virtue,' -f7:'^Pfthav¥,iheMd,.,rea()ei\ 
|)©et3tiJjji[X)?tiie sti^tupjpf Sp.^pr^sei^yqp have heird 
Jikewisq,, or di^e yo^ .haye^aid jigir^iliWle, ifoyr 
■•urp;-i^e giad^ pije pf -t^<.,^pi^; ^ Ci;flssu9 sp^ak^ 
^hoiigh hp, w^ dumb/ ypi^^^av^^ s^^i f^^e faces^ in 
thp . eJghte?n-p?nny ..g4i^«y»(,wheji, ■ tjiropgh- (^« 
trfiprdoprj, to >oft-,orj5iQ VMsip^ ,Mr. ^rjdgwater, 
:Mr,:)ViI)i»OT Mills, or soij^e-.qjiiei: ;ot. ghostly, aj^ 
;j>^V^9^, ifftti ascepdediL,wi^ a.face;a)l p^l^ w^h 
.Boi^d^r,, j^D^. f>, ^tiirt aU bloody with , p^Rnds ;77t>ut 
bftv^ p{^^;,o£,the?e^ qp^ fr«m Phidigs,prjpHtxiteIes, 
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aiitabte pencil of my friend Hogai^, coiiU yed 
receive such an idea of surprise, as would have en- 
tered in at your eyes had they behet^ the lady 
Booby, when those last words issued out from the 
^|M of Joseph. — •Yourvirtuel' said- the lady, re- 
«DTeriQg aner a silettce <^ two minfltes, ' I stu^ 
•■■nerer surrire it. Your virtfte! — int-olcrable con- 
' fidencel Have you the assuraneeto preta!ui,'that 
•whenalady demeans herself to throw aside flie 

* rriles o^decency, in order to honour ydiiwith the 

• highest favour in her power, your virtue should 
^ resigt her iaclination? ' ihat wheu she haJi cohqtter- 
*©dber ownTirttie, she^hoiiM fiad'ari tAwtmctien 
'inyowfs?' — * Madam/ said Joseph, • I eatft-siee 
"irhy her having nb firtue should be a reason 
■• against my having any: or why^ because I am a 
'-riUHT, -or because I am poor, my virtue mtist'be 
^ fiHb»ervient to her pleasures.'—* I am mit of pa- 
' ^enoe,' -cries the lady: ''Did ever mortal hear pf 
f ft man's Virtae! Dtd drer the gt^ates't^ or the 
■_gravest, ihen pretend to any of this-kii^ ■' ^'^ 
f'flMigistrates who'punish lewdness, or psirsMis who 
' preach agttinrt it, make any scm^e of commit- 

• ting it P And can a boy, a stripling, have' rtie 

• «(mfidence to taflt of his viittte ?' — * Madam,* says 
Joseph, ' that boy is tfie brother of Pamela, and 
' would be ashamed that the chastity of 'his €ami- 
' ly, wfliich is presCTved in her, shoi^ be stained 
' in liim. If there -are sudi men as yow 5ady- 
*!Mp mentions^ 1 aih sorry ftr it; and I wtyh 
' they had an t^portunHy -of reading over tbose 

* letters, which my father halfe seiit me ei" my 
■ -sister Pamela's ; nor do I doiibt but stich an -ex- 
' funple would amend them.' — ' Tou impudestiit- 

* lain '!* cries the lady in a rage, '* do you insnlt-me 
' WTth '^le folHes of my relatlioni who bath expewfl 
■* himself all over thecountry uponyoHr-sisteP's ao- 
' count? a Itttle vixen, whom I bave. always wc»- 
*dered my late lady Booby erer'kept in ^orfaeiisie. 
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* Sirrah 1 get out of my sight, and prepare to aei. 

* out this night ; for I will order you your wages 

* immediately, and you shall be'stripped aud turned 

* away.'' — ' Madam,' says Joseph, ' I am sorry I . 

* have tiffended your ladyship, I am sure I nevn* 

■ intended it.' — * Yes, sirrah,' cries she, * you bare 

* had the canity to misconstrue the little innecent 

* freedom I took, in order to try whether what I 

* had heard was true. O' my conscience, you tave 
' had the assurance to imagine I was fond of you 
** myself.' Joseph answered, he had only s{»<3Ee 
^t of tenderness for hb virtue ; at wfaieh -words 
iBhe 0ew into a vioient passion, and, refusing'to 
hear more, ordered him instantly to leave the 
Toonu 

He was no sooner gone, i^n 'she burst for^ in- 
to the following exclamatioii . — * Whither dcftii'tiHS 

* violent passion hurry us ' ' What meannesses do 

* we submit to from its impulse ! Wisely we resi* 
'* its ftrst and least approaches ; for 'it is then only 

* we can assure ourselves the victory. Ko ireman 
'• could ever safely say, so fiir only will'I go. Have 

■ I not exposed myself to the refiisa! of Thy ftw*- 
*inan7 — ^I cannot bear the reflexion.' Upon Which 
l&e applied herself to the bell, and rung It with 4a- 
iinite more violence than was necessary ,-^he &ttfa- 
ful 'Slipslop attending near At hand: To SKyfhie 
truth, she had conceived a suspicion «t her -tast.ih- 
tjerview with her mistress} and had waited «ver 
cince in the antechamber, having carefully -ap^ied 
her ears to the keykole djiring-the'whole time'lhat 
the preceding conversation passed'betweea Joseph 
Vii Ae lady. 
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CHAP. IX. . - 

Wh^t pafsed be^uxm the lady and Mrs. SUpfkpi.in 
■ tfhich we prophesjf there are some stroke^ wfiich 
every one will not truly compreltend at tke\first 
■- reading. 

btlPSLOP,' said the My, * I find too mucli 

* reason to believe all thou hast told me of this 
Vwiftk^ Joseph : I have determiDed to part with 
'ihimjjastantlyj.sogo you to the stewarcf, and bid 

* him paj^ him ^is wages.' Slipslop, who had pre- ' 
served hitherto a distance to her lady — rather out 
of necessity than inclination^-and who thougltt the 
li;ep:Wledge of this secret had thrown down all di- 
StJQCtiop between tljem, answered her mistress very 
pertly — ' She wished she knew her own mind i and 
f.that she was certain she would Call her back 

t agaifi, before she was got half way dawn stairs.' 
Xhpf lady i replied. She had taken a resolution, 
and was resolved to keep it.-^-' I am sorry for iV 
, cries.- "Sttipslop, 'and if , I had knowu you would 
' have p.unished the poor lad so severely, you should 
. * neyer- have heard a particle of the matter. Here's 

* a fJH^ ipdeed about nothing.' — ' Nothing !' returped 
jpy l^y, * Do you think I will countenance lewd- 

* pesi.in my house ?'■ — * If you wilt turn awayevery 
;' footiifian,* said Slipslop, * that is a lover of tl)e 
,:.' spoft, .you must soon open the goach door youi"- 
/ si^lf, or get a set of mophrodites to, wait upon,yQ,i; ; 

*'and I am sure I hated the sight ' of them evda 

* singing in an opera,'—' Do as I bid you,' 'says 
my lady, ' and don't shock my ears with your 

* beastly language.'—' Marry come up,' cries Slip^ 
slop, * People's ears are sometimes the nicest part ■ 

* about them.' 

The lady, who began to admire the new style in 
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which hei* waiting-gentlewoman delivered herself> 
and by the conclusion of her speech suspected 
somewhat of the truth, called her back, and de- 
sired to know what she meant by the extraordi- 
nary degree of freedom in which she thought pro- 
per to indulge her tongue. — * Freedom !' says Slip- 
slop ; ' I don't know what you call freedom, ma- 
' dam } servants have tongues as well as their mis' 
' tresses.' — * Yes, and saucy ones too,' answered the 
Jady } • but I assure you I shall bear no such im^ 

* pertinence.'—*' Impertinence ! I don't know that 
' I am impertinent,' says Slipslop. ' Yes indeed you 
' are,* cries my lady, ' and unless you mend your 

* manners, this house is no place tor you.'—* Man-- 

* ners!' cries Slipslop j ' I liever was thought to 
' want manners^ nor modesty neither ; and for 
' places, there are more places than one; and I 

* know what I know.' — -* What do you know, mis- 
' tresS V answered the lady. ' I am not obliged to 

* tell ev^ry body,' says Slipslop, ' any more than I 

* am obliged to keep it a secret.'—^' I desire you 

* would provide yourself,' answered the lady. — - 
*% With all my heart,' replied the waiting-gentle- 
woman ; and so departed in a passion, and slapped 
the door after her. 

The lady too plainly perceived tbat her waiting- 
j^eAtlewoman knew more than she would willingly 
have had her acquainted with ; and this she im- 
puted to Joseph's having discovered to her what 
passed at the first interview. This therefore blew 
up her rage against him,, and confirmed her in a re* 
solution of parting with him. 

But the dismissing Mrs. Slipslop was a point not 
so easily to be resolved upon. She had the utmost 
tenderness for her reputation, as she knew on that 
depended many of the most valuable blessings of 
life ; particularly cards, making curt'sies in pub- 
lic places, aiuJ, above all, the pleasure of demo- 
lishing the reputations of others, in wtiich innocent 

vol,. V. C 
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amusement she had an extraordinary delight. She- 
therefore determined to submit to any insult from- 
a servant^ rather than run a risque of losing th* 
title to so many great privileges. 

Stie therefore sent for her steward, Mr. Peter 
Pounce ; and ordered him to pay Joseph bii 
wages, to strip off his livery, and turn him out of 
the house that evening. 

She then called Slipslop up, and, after refreshing 
her spirits with a small cordial, which she kept in 
her closet, she began in the following manner: 

* IHipsIop, why will you, who know my passionate 

* temper, attempt to provoke me by your answers I 
' I am convinced you are an honest servant, and 
' should be very unwill ing to part with you. I be^ 

* lieve, likewise, you have found me an indulgent 
' mistress on many occasions, and have as little rea* 
' son on y6ur side to desire a change. I can't 

* help being surprised, therefore, that you will tak* 

* the surest method to offend me — I mean, repeat- 
' ing my words, which you know I have always 

* detested.' 

The prudent waiting-gentlewoman had duly 
weighed the whole matter, and found, on matur* 
deliberation, that a good place in possession was 
better than one in expectation. As she found her 
mistress therefore inclined to relent, she thought 
proper also to put on some small condescension f 
which was as readily accepted : and so the affiiir 
was reconciled, all offences forgiven, and a present 
bf a gown and petticoat made her, as an instandft 
of her lady's future favour. ■ 

She offered once or twice to speak in favour c^ 
Joseph ; but found her lady's heart so obdurate^ 
that she" prudently dropt all such efforts. She 
considered there were more footmen in the house, 
and some as stout fellows, though not quite so 
handsome as Joseph j besides, the reader hatK 
Already seen her tender advances had aot met with. 
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(he encotfragement she might hare reasonably ex' 
pccted. She thought she had thrown away a greak 
deal of sack and sweetmeats on an ungrateful 
raecaJ ; and being a little inclined to the opinion 
of that female sect, who hold one lusty young fel- 
low to be near as good a» another lusty young fel- 
low, she at last gave up Joseph and his cause, and, 
with a triumph over her passion highly commend- 
able, walked off with her present, and with great 
tranquillity paid a vbit to a stone-bottle, which is 
(^sovereign use to a philosophical temper. 

She left not her mistress so easy. The poor lady 
could not reflect without agony that her dear re- 

Eutation was in the power of her servants. All 
er comfort, as to Joseph, was, that she hoped he 
did not understand her meaning ; at least she 
could say fov herself, she had not plainly expressed 
any thing to him ; and as to Mrs. Slipslop, she 
imagined she could bribe her to secrecy. 

But what hurt her most was, ti^at in reality she 
had not so entirely conquered her passion ; the lit- 
tle god lay lurking in her heart, though anger and 
disdain so hoodwinked her, that she could not see 
him. She was a thousand times on the very brink 
.of revoking the sentence she had passed against the 
poor youth. Love became his advocate, and whis- 
pered many things in his favour. Honour likewise 
endeavoured to vindicate his crime, and Pity to 
initiate his punishment. On the other side, Pride 
and Bevenge spoke as loudly against him. And thus 
the poor lady was tortured with perplexity, oppot 
kite passions distracting and tearing her mi^cf dif- 
ferent ways. 

So have I seen, in the hall of Westminster, wher0 
Mrjeant Bramble hath been retained on the right 
fltde, and serjeant Puzzle on the left, the balance 
of opinion (so equal were their fees) alternately 
Uicliue to either scale. Now Bramble" throws in 
V) argument, and Puzzle's scal^ strikes the bew^ i 
E2 
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again. Bramble's shares the like fate, overpowered 
by theweight of Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, there 
Puzzle strikes ; here one has you, there t'other has 
you ; till at last all becomes one scene of confusion 
m the tortured minds of the hearers ; equal wagen 
are laid on the success i and neither judge nor jury 
can possibly make any thing of the matter; all 
things are so enveloped by the careful serjeants in 
doubt and obscurity. 

Or, as it happens in the conscience, where ho- 
nour and honesty pull one way, and a bribe and 

necessity another. If it was our present business 

only to make similies, we could produce many 
more to this purpose; but a simile (as well as & 
word) to the wise. — ^We shall therefore see a little 
after our hero, for whom the reader is doubtless in 
some pain. 



CHAP. X. 

Joseph writes another letter: His transactions with 
Mr. Peter Pounce, Sfc, tcith his departure from 
lady Booby. 

J. HE disconsolate Joseph would not have had an 
understanding sufficient for the principal subject 
of such a book as this, if he had any longer misun* 
derstood the drift of his mistress ; and indeed, that 
he did not discern it sooner, the reader will be 
pleased to impute to an unwillingness in him to dis* 
cover what he must condemn in her as a fault. 
Having therefore quitted her presence, he retired 
into his own garret, and entered himself into an 
ejaculation on the numberless calamities which at- 
tended beauty, and the misfortune it was to bti 
handsomer than one's neighbours. 
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He then sat down, and addressed himself to his 
_ sister Pamela, in the' following words: 

" Dear sister Pamela, 
" HOPING you are well, what news have I to 
" tell you ! O Pamela ! my mistress is fallen in 
" love with me — that is, what great folks call fall- 
** ing in love,' — she has a mind to ruin me; but I 
'' hope I shall have more resolution and more 
" grace than to part with my virtue to any lady 
" upon earth. 

" Mr. Adams hath often told me, that chastity is ■ 
" as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He 
" says he never knew any more than his wife, and 
" I shall endeavour to follow his example. Indeed, 
•* it is owing entirely to his excellent sermons and 
"advice, together with your letters, that. I have 
*' been .able to resist a temptation, which, he says, 
*' no man complies with, but he repents in this 
" world, or is danmed for it in the next ; and why 
" should I trust to repentance on my deathbed, 
" since 1 may die in my sleep ? What fine things 
" are good advice and good examples! But I am 
" glad she turned me out of the chamber as she did j 
" for I had once almost forgotten every word par- 
'' son Adams had ever said to me. 

" I don't doubt, dear sister, but yon will have 
" grace to preserve your virtue against all trials; 
" and I beg you earnestly to pray I may be ena- 
•' bled to preserve mine ; for truly it is very severely 
" attacked by more than one ; but I hope ] shall 
" copy your exampl^> and that of Joseph my name- 
" sake, and maintain my virtue against all tepip- 
•* tations." . . 

Joseph had not finished his letter, when he was 
summoned down stairs by Mr. Peter Pounce, to rfr. 
ceive his wages; for, besides that out of eight 
pounds a year he allowed his father and mother 
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four, he had been obliged, in order to famish 
himself with musical instruments, to apply to the 
generosity of the aforesaid Peter, who, on urgent 
occasions, used to advance the servants their wages : 
not brfore they were due j but before they were 
payable ; that is, perlwips, half a year after they 
were due; and this at the moderate premium of 
fifty per cent, or a tittle, more i by which chari- 
table methods, together with lending money to 
other people, and even to his own master and mis- 
tress, the honest ipan had, from nothing, in a few 
years amassed a small sum of twenty thousand 
pounds or thereabouts. 

Joseph having received his little remainder of 
wages, and having stript off hia livery, was forced 
to borrow a frock and breeches of one of the ser- 
vants (for he was so beloved in the family, that 
they would all have lent him any thing) : and 
being told by Peter, that he must not stay a mo> 
ment longer in the house than was necessary to 
pack up hie linen, which he easily did in a very 
narrow compass ; be took a melancholy leave of 
his fellow-servants, and set out at seven in the 
evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or three 
streets, before he absolutely determined with him- 
self whether he should leave the town that night, 
or, procuring a lodging, wait till the morning. At 
last, the fnoon shining very bright helped him to 
come to a resolution of beginning his journey im- 
mediately, to which likewise he had some other 
inducements; which the reader, without being a 
fsonjurer, cannot possibly guciss, till we have given 
him those hints which it may be now proper tv 
cpen. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of several aew matters not expected. 

XT is an observation sometimes made, that to in> 
dicate our idea of a simple fellow, we say, be is 
easily to be seen through : Nor do I believe it a 
more improper denotation of a simple book. In- 
stead of applying this to any particular perfor- 
mance, we choose rather to remark the contrary in 
this history, where the scene opens itself by small 
degrees ; and he is a sagacions reader who can see 
two chapters before him. 

For this reason, we have not hitherto hinted a 
matter which now seems necessary to be explained ; 
ctnce it may be wondered at, first, that Joseph made 
such extraordinary haste out of town, which hath 
been already shown ; and secondly, which will be 
now shown, that, instead of proceeding to the habi- 
tation of his father and mother, or to his b^oved 
sister Pamela, he chose rather to set out full speed 
to the lady Booby's country-seat, which he had 
left on his journey to London. 

Be it known then, that in the same parish wh^e 
this seat stood, there lived a young girl whom Jo- 
seph (though the beat of sons and brothers) longed 
-more impatiently to see than his parents or hia 
lister. Sic was a poor girl, who iiad fomieriy been 
bred np in sir John's family; whence, a little be^ 
fore the journey to London, she had been dis- 
carded by Mrs. Slipslop, on account of her extrft^ 
ordinary beauty : for I never could find any other 
reason, 

This young creature (who now lived with a far- 
S[)er iu the parish) had been ^ways beloved by Jo" 
seph, and returned his sliection. She was twm 
years only youngp^ t^au our hero. They lu4 
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been acquainted from their infancy, and had con-- 
ceived a very early liking for each other j which 
had grown to such a degl-ee of affeqtion, that Mr, 
Adams had with much ado prevented them from 
marrying, and persuaded them to wait till a few 
years' service and thrift had a little improved their 
experience, and enabled them to live comfortably 
together. 

They followed this good man's advice, as indeed 
his word was little less than a law in his parish ) 
for as he had shown his parishioners, by an uniform 
behaviour of thirty-five years' duration, that he had 
their good entirely at heart, so they consulted him 
on every occasion, ^nd very seldom acted con-, 
trary to his opinion. 

Nothing can be imagined more tender than was 
the parting between these two lovers. A thousand 
sighs heaved the bosom of Joseph, a thousand tears 
distilled from the lovely eyes of Fanny (for that 
was her name). ■ Though her modesty would only 
sufTer her to admit his eager kisses, her violent love 
made her more than passive in his embraces ; and 
she often pulled him to her breast with a soft pres- 
sure, which, though perhaps it would not have 
squeezed an insect to death, caused more emotion 
in the heart of Joseph, than the closest Cornish 
hug could have done. 

The reader may perhaps wonder, that so fond a 
pair should, during a twelvemonth's absence, never 
converse with one another ; indeed, there was but 
one reason which did, or could, have prevented 
them } and this was, that poor Fanny could neither 
write nor read; nor could she be prevailed upon 
to transmit the delicacies of her tender and chaste 
.passion, by the hands qf ^n amanuensis. 

They contented themselves therefore with fre-; 
quent inquiries after each other's health, with t* 
piutual confidence in each other's fidelity, and ttj^ 
prospect of their future happiness. - . 
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_ Having explained these matters to our reader, 
and, as far as possible, satisfied all his doubts, we 
return to honest Joseph, whom we left jnst set out 
on his travels by the light of the moon. 

Those who have read any romance or poetry 
ancient or modern, must have been informed that 
Love hath wings; by which they are not to under- 
stand, as some young ladies by mistake have done, 
that a lover can fly; the writers, by this ingenious 
allegory, intending to insinuate no more, than that 
lovers do not march like horse-guards; in short, 
that they put the best leg foremost; which our 
lusty youth, who coyld walk with any man, did so 
tjeartiiy on this occasion, that witliin four hours he 
reached a famous house of hospitality well known 
to the western traveller. It presents you a lion 
on the sign-post : and the master, who was chris- 
tened Timotheus, is commonly called plain Tim. 
Some have conceived that he hath particularly 
chosen the lion for his sign, as he doth in counte- 
nance greatly resemble that magnanimous beast, 
though his disposition savours more of the sweet- 
ness of the Iamb. He is a person well received 
among all sorts of men, being qualified to render 
himself agreeable to any j as he is well versed in 
history and politics, hath ^ smattering in law and 
divinity, cracks a g^od jest, and plpys wonderfully 
well on the French horn. 

A violent storm of hail forced Joseph to take 
shelter in this inn, where h^ remembered sir Tho- 
mas had dined in his way to town. Joseph had 
no sooner seated himself by the kitchen fire, than 
Timotheus, observing his liyery, began to condole 
the loss of his l^te m^tec; who was, he said, his 
very particular and intiniate acquaintance, with 
whom he had cracked many a merry bottle, aye 
many a dozen in his time. He then remarked, 
that all those things were over now, all past, and 
just as if^hey had never been; and concluded with 
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an exceUent observation on the certainty of death, 
which bis wife said was indeed very true. , A UX- 
low now arrived at the same inn with two horses, 
one of which he was leading farther down into the 
country to meet his master ; these he put into the . 
stable, and came and took his place by Joseph's 
side, who immediately knew him to be the servant 
of a neighbouring gentleman, who used to visit at 
their house. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the storm; 
for he had orders to go twenty miles farther that 
evening, and luckily on the same road which Jo- 
seph himself intended to take. He therefore em- 
braced this opportunity of complimenting hi» 
friend with his master's horse (notwithstanding he 
had received express commands to the contrary), 
which was readily accepted ; and so after they had 
drank a loving pot, and the storm was over, they 
«et out together. 



CHAP. XII. 

Containing many surprising adventures which Jq- 
sepk Andretcs met with on the road, scarce cre- 
dible to those who have never travelled in a stage- 
coach. 

JNOTHING remarkable happened on the road, 
till their arrival at the inn to which the horses 
were ordered; whither they came about two in 
the morning. The moon then shone very bright } 
and Joseph, making his friend a present of a pint 
of wine, and thanking him for the favour of his 
horse, notwithstanding all entreaties to the con- 
trary, proceeded on his journey on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed witH 
the hopes of shortly seeing his beloved FatMiy, 
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when he was met by two fellows in a narrow lanc^ 
and ordered to stand and deliver. He readily gav« 
them all the money he had, which waa somewhat 
less than two ponnds ; and told them, he hoped 
theywould be so generous as to return him a few 
shillings, to defray his charges on his way home. 

One of the ruffians answered with an oath, 
^ Yes, we'll give you something presently : but 

* fipBt strip and be d — n'd to you.' — ' Strip,' cried 
the other, ' or I'll blow your brains to the devil.' 

. Joseph, remembering that be had borrowed hi* 
coat and breeches of a friend, and that he should 
be ashamed of making any excuse for not return- 
ing them, replied, he hoped they would not insist 
on his cloth^, which were not worth much, but 
consider the coldness of the night. * You are 

* cold, are you, you rascal I ' says one of the rob- 
bers : * I'll warm you with a vengeance;' and, 
damning his eyes, snapped a pistol at his head ; 
which he had no sooner done, than the other level- 
led a blow at him with his stick, which Joseph, 
who was expert at cudgel-playing, caught with 
his, and returned the favour so successfully on his 
adversary, that he laid him sprawling at his feet. 
and at the same instant received a blow from be- 
hind, with the butt end of a pistol, from the other 
rittain, which felled him to the ground, and totally 
deprived him of his senses. 

The thief who had been knocked down, bad now 
recovered himsetf; and both together fell to be- 
labouring poor Joseph with their sticks, till they 
were convinced they had put an end to his mise- 
rable b^ng! Ibey then stripped him entirely naked, 
threw him into a ditch, and departed with their 
booty. 

Tlie poor wretch, who lay. motionlem a long 
time, just began to recover his senses as a sta,gt>- 
coach came by. The postillion heating a man'i 
yroftiu, atoj^ied bis horses, aad tcdd the coachmav. 
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he was certain there was a dead man lying in the 
ditch, for he heard him groan. * Go on, sirrah,' 
says the coachman, ' we are confounded late, and 
' have no time to look after dead men.' A lady, 
who heard what the postillion said, and likewise 
heard the groan, called eagerly to the coachman 
to stop and see what was the matter. Upon which 
he bid the postillion alight, and look into the ditch. 
He did so, and returned, * That there was a inaa 

* sitting upright, as naked as ever he was born.' — 
' O J — sus ! ' cried the lady ; 'A naked man ! E>ear 

* coachman, drive on and leave him.' Upon this 
the gentlemen got out of the coach; and Joseph 

Ibegged them to have mercy upon him: for that 
jhe liad been robbed, and almost beafen to death. 

* Robbed,' cries an old gentleman : ' Let us make 
I ' all the haste imaginable, or we shall be robbed 
\ ' too.' A young man, who belonged to the law, 

answered, ' He wished they had passed by without 
' taking any notice: but that now they might he 

* proved to have been last in his company; if he 
' should die, they might be called to some account 
'for his murder. He therefore thought it advisa- 

* ble to save the poor creature's life, for their own 
' sakes, if possible ; at least, if he died, to prevent 
' the jury's finding that they fled for it. He was 
' therefore of opinion, to t^ke the man into the 

* coach, and carry him to the next inn.' The lady 
insisted, • That he should not come into the coach. 
' That if they lifted him in> she would herself 

' alight ; for she had rather stay in that place to all ' 

* eternity, than ride with a naked man.' The 
coachman objected, 'That he could not suffer him 
' to be taken in, unless soincbody would pay a shil- 
' ling for his carriage the four miles.' "Which the 
two gentlemen refused to do. But the lawyer, 
who was afraid of some mischief happening to 
himself, if the wretch was left behind in that cour 
dition, saying, no man could be too cautiogs ia 
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these matters, and that he remembered very ex- 
traordinary cases in the books, threatened the 
coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at his 
peril ; for that if he died, he should be indicted for 
his murder ; and if he lived, and brought an action 
'against him, he would willingly take a brief in it. 
These words had a sensible effect on the coachman, 
who was well acquainted with the person who 
spoke them j and the old gentleman above men-' 
tioned, thinking the naked man would afford him 
frequent opportunities of showing his wit to the 
lady, offered to join with tbe company in giving a 
mug of beer for his fare ; till partly alarmed by 
the threats of the one, and partly by the promises 
of the other, and being perhaps a little moved with 
compassion at the poor creature's condition, who^ 
stood bleeding and shivering with tlie cold, he at 
length agreed; and Joseph was now advancing to 
the coach, wbere, seeing the lady, who held the 
sticks of her fan before her eyes, he absolutely re- 
fused, miserable as he was, to enter, unless he was 
furnished with sufficient covering to prevent giving 
the least offence to decency, — so perfectly modest 
was this young man ; such miffhty effects had the 
spotless example of the amiable Pamela, and the 
excellent sermons of Mr. Adams, wrought upon 
him. 

Though there were several great-coats about the 
coach, it was not easy to get over this difficulty 
which Joseph had started. The two gentlemen 
complained they were cold, and could not spare a 
rag; the man of wit saying with a laugh, that cha- 
rity began at home ; and the coachman, who had 
two great-coats spread under him, refused to lend 
either, lest they should be made bloody : the lady's 
footman desired to be excused for the same reason, 
which the lady herself, notwithstanding her abhor- 
rence of a naked man, approved ; and it is more 
Ulan probable poor Joseph, who obstinately . ad- 
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hered to his modest resolution, mast hareperidiecl, 
mnless the postillion (a lad who hath been since 
transported for robbing a henroost) had Tolunta- 
rily stripped off a great^coat, his only garment, at 
the Eame time swearing a great oath (for which he 
was rebuked by the passengers), ' That he would- 

* rather ride in his shirt all his life, than sufier a 

* fellow-creature to lie in so miserable a condv* 

* tion.' 

Joseph, hsring put on the great-coat, was lifted 
into the coach, which now proceeded on its jour- 
ney. He declared himself almost dead with the 
cold, which gave the man of wit an occasion to 
ask the lady, if she could not accommodate him 
with a dram. She answered, with som£ resent* 
ment, ' She wondered at his asking her such a. 
'question; but assured him she never tasted any 

* such thing.' 

The lawyer was inquiring into the circum- 
stances of the robbery, when the coach stopped, 
and one of the ruffians, putting a pistol in, de- 
manded their money of the passengers ; who 
readily gave it them; and the lady, in her fright, 
delivered up a little silver bottle, of about a halt 
pint size, which the rogue, clapping it to his mouth, 
and drinking her health, declared, held some of 
the best Nantes he had ever tasted : this the lady 
afterwards assured the company was the mistake 
of her maid, for tliat she had ordered her to fill 
the bottle with Hungary-water, 

As soon as the fellows were departed, t^ lawyer, 
who bad, it seems, a case of pistols in die seat of 
the coach, informed the company, that if it had 
been daylight, and he could have come at hi« 
pistols, he would not iia,ve submitted to the rob- 
{>ery : he likewise set forth, that he had often met 
highwaymen when he travelled on horseback, but 
none ever durst attack him ;. conctsding, that it 
faejiad not be^i more afraid for the t«dy than iot- 
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himself, he should not have now parted with hiji 
money so easily. 

As wit is generally observed to love to reside in. 
empty pockets, so the gentleman whose ingenuity 
we have above remarked, as soon as he had parted 
with his money, began to grow wonderfully face- 
tious. He made frequent allusions to Adam and* 
£ve, and said many excellent things on figs and' 
iig4ea»es ;' which perhaps gave more offence to I 
Joseph than to any other in the company. 

The lawyer likewise made several very pretty 
jests, without departing from his profession. He 
.said, * If Joseph and the lady were alone, he would 

* be more capable of making a conveyance to her, 
' as his affairs were not fettered with any incum- 

* brance ; he'd warrant he soon suffered a recovery 

* by a writ of entry, which was the proper way to 

* create heirs in tail ; that for his own part, h« 

* would engage to make so firm a settlement in a 

* coach, that there should be no danger of an eject>- 

* ment;' with an inun<Jation of the like gibberish, 
which he continued to vent till the coach arrived 
at an inn, where one servant-maid only was up, in 
feadiness to attend the coachman, and fiirnish him 

"with cold meat and a dram. Joseph desired to 
alight, and that he might have a bed prepared for 
him, which the maid readily promised to peifonti} 
and being a good-natured wench, and not so 
squeamish as the lady had been, she clapped ft 
Urge faggot on the fire, and furnishing Joseph with 
« grefUi^oat belonging to one of the hostlers, de- 
«red him to sit down, and warm himself while sh6> 
made his bed. The coachman, in the mean time, 
took an opportunity to call up a surgeon, who 
Jived within a few doors ; after which, he reminded 
his pawengers how late they were, and, after they 
bad taken leave oi Joseph, hurried them off as fast 
4ts he could. 

The wench sooA^got Jo»eph to bed, and prci- 
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mised to use her interest to borrow him a shirt ; 
but imagined, a^ she afterwards said, by his being 
so bloody, that he must be a dead man ; she ran 
with all speed to hasten the surgeon, who was more 
than half dressed, apprehending that the coach 
had been overturned and some gentleman or lady 
hurt. As soon as the wench had informed him at 
his window, that it was a poor foot-passenger who 
had been stripped of all he had, and almost mur* 
dered, he chid her for disturbing him so early, 
slipped off his clothes again, and very quietly re- 
turned to bed and to sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her blooming cheeks 
over the hills, whilst ten millions of feathered 
songsters, in jocund chorus, repeated odes a thou- 
sand times sweeter than those of our laureat, and 
sung both the day and the song; when the roaster 
of the inn, Mr. Tow-wouse, arose, and learning from 
his maid an account of the robbery, and the situa^ 
tion of his poor naked guest, he shook his head, 
and cried, * good-lack-a-day ! ' and then ordered 
the girl to carry him one of his own shirts, 
' Mrs. Tow-wouse was just awake, and had stretch- 
ed out her arms in vain to fold her departed hus- 
band, when the maid entered tlie room. ' Who's 
' there ? Betty ! ' — ' Yes, madam.' — ' Where's your 

* master ? ' — * He's without, madam ; he hath sent 
' me for a shirt to lend a poor naked man, who 

* hath been robbed and murdered.' — ■' Touch one, 

* (fyou dare, you slut,' said Mrs. Tow-wouse: 'your 

* master is a pretty sort <rf a man, to take in naked 
' vagabonds, and dotlie them with his own clothes. 

* I shall have no such doiilgs. If you offer to 
' touch any thing, I'll throw the chamberpot at 

* your head. Go, send your master to me.' — ' Yes, 

* madam,' answered Betty. As soon as he came 
iu, she thus began ; ' What the devil do you mean 

* by this, Mr. Tow-wouse? Am I to buy shirts to 

* lend to a set of scabby rascals ? ' — ' My dear,' said 
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Mr. Tow-wouse, * this is a poor wretch.'—* Yes,' 
says she, ' I know it is a poor wretch ; but what 
' the devil have we to do, with poor wretches ? 

* The law makes us provide for too many already. 
' We shall have thirty or forty poor wretches irt 

* red coats shortly.' — -' My dear,' cries Tow-wouse, 

* this man hath been robbed of all he hath.' — ' Well 

* then,' says, she, ' where's his money to pay his 

* reckoning? Why doth not such a fellow go to 

* an alehouse ? I shall send him packing as soon 

* as I am up, I assure you.'— * My dear,' said he* 

* common charity won't suffer you ta do th^t.*' 

* Common charity, a f — t!' says she, 'common 
' charity teaches us to provide for ourselves, and 

* our families; and I and mine won'*t be ruin'd 

* by your charity, I assure you. '-^'- Well,' says he, 

* my dear, do as you will, when you are up; you 
' know I never contradict you.' — ' No,' says she, 
' if the devil was to contradict me, 1 would make 

* the house too hot to hold him.' 

With such like discourses they consumed near 
half an hour, whilst Betty provided a shirt from the 
hostler, who was one of her sweethearts, and put 
it on poor Joseph. The surgeon had likewise at 
last visited him, and washed and dressed his 
wounds, and was now come to acquaint Mr. Tow- 
wouse, that his guest was in such extreme danger 
of his life, that he scarce saw any hopes of his- 
recovery.— ' Here's a pretty kettle of fish,' criea 
Mrs. Tow-wouse, * you have brought upon us I 

* We are like to have a funeral at -our own ex- 

* pense.' Tow-wouse (who, notwithstanding his 
charity, would have given his vote as freely as ever 
he did at an election, that any other house in the 
kingdom should have quiet possession of his guest)* 
answered, ' My dear, I am not to biame: He was 
' brought hither by the stage-coach ; and Betty 

* had put him to bed, before I was stirring,' — ' I'll 
f Betty her,' says she— —At which, with half her 

VOL. V. F 
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garmenU on, the other half under her ami, the 
sallied out in quest of the unfortunate Betty, whilst 
Tow'wouse and the surgeon went to pay a visit to 
poor Joseph, and inquire into the circumstances <^ 
this melancholy affair. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Ifkat happened to Joseph during his sickness at the 
inn, with the curious discourse betioeen him mid 
Mr. Barnabas the parson of the parish. 

As soon as Joseph had communicated a particu- 
lar history of the robbery, together with a short 
account of hioisdr, and his intended journey^ he 
asked the surgeon, if he apprehended him to be in 
uiy "danger : To which the surgeon very honestly 
answered, * He feared he was ; for that his puls« 

* was very exalted and feverish, and if his fever 

* should prove more than symptomatic, it would 

* be impossible to save him.' Joseph, fetching a 
deep sigh, cried, ' Poor Fanny, I wouH I could 

* have lived to see thee I but God's will be done.* 

The surgeon then adyised him, if he had any 
worldly affwrs to settle, that he would do it a> 
lOOn as possible ; for though he hoped he mighi 
lecover, yet he thought himself obliged to acopiaint 
him he was in great danger ; and if the malign 
concoction of his humours sliould cause a miscita- 
tion of his fever, he might soon grow delirious, and 
incapable to make bis will. Joseph aosweredr 

* That it was impossible for any creature in tha 

* universe to be in a poorer condition than )|imself ;: » 

* for since the robbery, he had OfOt one thing of any 

* kind whatever, which he could cfdl his own.'—" I 

* had,** said he, " a poor little piece of gold, which 
*f tbey took away, that w«^d have been a coOiibct 
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* to me in all my flfflictSdns j but surely, ¥dntfy, t 
" vant nothing to remittd Trta <i/thee. I have' thy 
" dear image in my )iear«y and no vil^iflcan ev^C 
" tear it thenoe." ■■■ ''■'■•'' -"■'■■ ■:■:'■,' 

Joseph desired papeV and pieris, w writ^ 4iet(er, 
but they were refosed hfm';'and hti'Wa^advi^ to 
use all his endeavours 'td fcompes^'feimsfelf. They 
then left himj and ■ Mr Tow-wotise sent to a cler- 
gyman to 'oome and adrtinister his good offices -to 
the soul of poor Jes^ph, ■ since Ae^'^rgeoii' dfe- 
spaired of ihaking any isucctMUl ' aiplifiations' e« 
hifi body. ■ . . ■ t , ■■■ .1.. .Ii l.iiro'> ■/■ .-. ..7<- 

Mr.toriMibrt9(foi"thA'ifa9'the*ler^yrilaii*anait*ijJ 
came as' soon as sent (ot i and ftaving' fitvi driknfe a 
dish of tea with the landlady, . and aftterrtardi-tt 
bowl of punch with the tofldlord} hS'Valk^d np^to 
the room where Joseph lay 5^' &«t''fitding hlM 
adeep, returned to take- the othet sh^Itef j whicH 
when be had finished, he-again crept Wsftly up td 
the chambeNdoor, and, b^in^ epehed itj bea^4 
the sick man talking to himsdf in the following 
manner: ■•■-.■■ ■■■■.■- :i/ 

* O most adorable Fam^a ! mostvirtiioasslstei'! 
'whose example could alone enable- nle t«>*ithi 

* stand all the temptations of' l"iches'dtld beaufyl 
^ and to preserve niy'virtue piire &n8 ehaffte,- lor 
' the arms of my deair-Panny',- \i it liid' ^le^ed 

* beavett that I should wer hav* dome urttoithetti; 

* Whaft riches, or hOftours, oi* pleasnre9,'C*ri didke 

* »8 amends ftw the loss Of innoc^ce'! 'Do^Vribi 

* that alone afford n$ more-consdlati&n^ than'iklt 
' worHly acqnisitions? What bnt-irinocerice and 

* virtue could give any comfort to sucWa miserab!? 

* wretch as I am ? ¥et these can m<Ae meprefe^ 

* this sick and painfal bed to all the pleasures' I 

* should have found in my ladj^s. Tliese eas* make 
•me face death without fear; and 'though I love 

* my Fanny more thaai ever man loved a w6m^L 

* these ean teach me to resign myseSf to the dirtee 

F 3 
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* will ,with.QUt .^^ning- O, tltou delightful charm-> 
'vjiig cFealure ! ^ Heaven had indulged thee to my 
*a];iliS the pb9re^,'. .(tuiobleA state, would have 

* been a paradise ; I could have liv'd with thee 
•jin the lowestijcotti^ge, .withtwt envying the p»- 
', laces, t^e 4ainMes, or the riches of any man 
^.breathing': .M^ I ntufit leave theet l«ave thee ioc 

* -etei"* my.: (Nearest angel I I ujuist think of another 
V.worW;) apdo-I heattjly pr^y; thou may'st meet 
'.■opmfortinthife' — Barnabas thought he iiaid heard 
^Oiighi ?a diawn stair? ;he went, and: told. Tow-. 
wouse he could do his guest no service ; for that he 
W^ v«ry -ljghj|>ihea4^r!^Wi4l had , uttered nothing 
|>i^t.A.rhafispdy of ftonsiei^&all the time he .stayed 
jnthe^OtOTlf ;. :' ^r- . i . '. 
I jThe surg^i^; fetumed* in:: th^ afiernociP), i and 
jf>pnd his p^tiewb in a higher fever, a«> be ^aid,.tlian 
fvh^f he hpft„-hiin,! though' not deliriOiiiBj,..fop not-r 
>^thstaiu]ing .Me. Barnabas's. opinion^hi? had. nok 
i)egn:once;pat of his seose^ sij^ce his j^rrij^alat the 
iqn.,..,-; , ., ; : ', ■ :,,:' . , .-..•,.■:. 

Mr. Barnabas was again sent for, and with,much 
difficulty prevailed on to make anothep vi$iti As 
SfiQU as he entered the room, be told Joseph, ' He 
^-^as com^ to .pray by. hiio^ and to prepare him 
vfpr .anotb^ .>vorld 1 In ; the first place therefore, 
i,lie:ltPP«d he bad repenicdpf all his sins.' Joseph 
i^;\^^red * He .hoped, he had.: but there wii,s one 
1 tiling whichjie knew not; >whether he should call 
] a sin ;- if it .^as, he feared, he should die ip the 
jipommission of it; and that was, the regret of- 
^ parting with a. young jroman^ whom he loved as 

* tenderly .afi ,he did his . heartstrings.' Barnabas 
bade himrbe assured, ' that any repining at the di- 

* vine will was one of the greatest sins he could 

* commit ; that he ought to forget all carnal aifec- 
ftione, and think of better things.' Joseph said^ 

* Xh^E neither in this world nor the next, he could 

* iforget his Fauny -, and that the thought, howeyep 
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* grievous, of parting from her ftr fever, was hot 
■* half so tormenting, as the fear of ^vhat she would 

* suffer, when she knew his raigfOTtune.' Bama* 
ias said, * That such fears argued a diffidence and 
-' despondence very criminal ; that he must divest 

* himself of all human passions, and fix his heart 

* above.' Joseph answered, ' That was what he 

* desired to do, and should be obliged to him if 

* he would enable him to accomplish it.' Barna- 
bas replied, * That must be done by grace.' Jo^ 
seph besought him to discover how he might attain 
it. Barnabas answered, ' By prayer and faith.' 
He then questioned him concerning his forgive- 
ness of the thieves. Joseph answered, * He feared 

* that was more than he- could do; for nothing 

* would give him more pleasure than to hear they 
' were taken.' — ' That,' cries Barnabas, * is for the 
'sake of justice.' — 'Yes,' said Joseph, 'but if I 
' was to meet them again, I am afraid I should 

* attack them, and kill them too, if I could.' — 
' Doubtless,' answered Barnabas, ' it is lawful to 

* kill a thief: but can you say, you forgive them 

* as a christian ought?' Joseph desired to know 
what that forgiveness was. ' That is,' answered 
Barnabas, * to forgive them a* — as — it is to forgive 
' them as — in short, it is to forgive them as a chris- 

* tian.' Joseph replied, ' He forgave them as 

* much as he could.' — ' Well, well,' said Barnabas, 

* that will do,' He then demanded of him, ' If 

* he remembered any more sins uurepented of; 

* and if he did, he desired him to make haste and 

* repent of them as fast as he could ; that they 

* might repeat over a few prayers, together.! Jo* 
seph answered, • He could not recollect any great 

* crimes he had been guilty of, and that those he 

* had committed he wassincerely sorry for.' Bar- 
nabas said that was enou§^, and then proceeded 
to prayer with all. the expedition he was master 
jpf ; some com paHj^ then waiting for him below in 
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(be pftrIovr> where the ingredients for pmich wert 
lUl )Q readiaese;' but no oae would sqneeze the 
Of ao^s till be came. 

Joseph (x>inplEUQed he weis dry, and desired a 
little tea ; which Barnabas reported to Mrs. Tow- 
wouse, who answered, ' ^e had just done drinking 
* it, and co«ld not be slopping all day j' but or- 
dered Betty to carry him up some »nall beer. 

Betty obeyed ber mistress's command ; but Jo- 
seph, as soon as he had tasted it> said, he feared it 
would increase his fever, and that he longed very 
much for tea ; to which the good-natured Betty 
answered, he should have tea, i$ there was any in 
the land I she accordingly went and bought him 
€ome herself) and attended him with it i where wa 
will leave her and Joseph together for some time, 
to eufaprtain t^e reader with other matters. 



CHAP. XIV. 

PeiKg very full ^ adventures, tohieh succeeded each 
ether at the inn, 

XT wai now the dusk of the evening, when a 
grave person rode into the inn, and committing 
his horse to the h(»tler, weijt directly into the kit- 
chen, and having called for a pipe of tobacco, took 
im place by the fireside ; where several other per- 
pons were likewise assembled. 

The discourse faa altogether on the robbery 
which was committed the night before, and on the ' 
poor wretch who lay above, in the dreadiiil con- 
dition in which we have ^ready seen him. Mrs, 
Tow-wouse said, ' She wondered what the devil Ton) 
' Whipwell meant, by bringing such guests to her 
* house, when there were so many alehouses on the 
f ro^ proper for tb«H:i-ecejpti<tj^ Ikrt she assurect 
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* him, 'if he died, the parish should be at the ex- 

* pense of the funeral.' She added, ' Nothing 
' woald serve the fellow's turn but tea, she would 

* assure him.' Betty, who was just returned from 
her charitable office, ans-wered, she believed he was 
a gentleman, for she never saw a finer skin in her 

'life. * Pox on his skin ! ' replied Mrs. Tow-wouse, 

* I suppose that is all we are like to have for the 

* reckoning. I desire no such gentlemen should 

* ever call at the Dragon,' (which it seems was the 
sign of the inn.) 

The gentleman, lately arrived, discovered 5 ■ 
great deal of emotion at the distre^ of this poor 
creature, whom he observed to be fallen not into 
the most compassionate hands. And indeed, if 
Mrs. Tow-wouse had given no utterance to the 
sweetness of her temper, nature had taken such 
pains in her countenance, that Hogarth himself, 
never gave more expression to a picture. 

Her person was short, tbin, and crooked. Her 
forehead projected in the middle, and thence de- 
scended in a declivity to the top of her nose, which 
was sharp and red, and would have hung orer her 
lips, had not feature turned up the end erf it. Her 
lips were two bits of skin, which, whenever she 
spoke, she drew together in a purse. Her chia 
was peaked ; and at the upper end of that skin, . 
which composed her cheeks, stood two bones, that 
almost hid a pair of small red eyes. Add to this a 
voice most wonderfully adapted to the sentiments 
it was to convey, being both loud and hoarse. . 

It is not easy to say, whether the gentleman had 
conceived a greater dislike for his landlady, or 
compassion for her unhappy guest. He inquired 
- very earnestly of the surgeon, who was now come 
into the kitchen, whether he had any hopes of his 
ieooverjl He begged him to usea,!! possible "means 
towards it, trfling him, * It was the diity of men of . 
' afl professions, to apply their skill gratis for th« 
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* relief of the poor and necessitous.' The surgeon 
answered, ' He should take proper care; but he 

* defied aU the surgeons in London to do him any 

* good.' — ' Pray, sir,' s^id the gentleman, ' what are 
' his wounds ? ' — ' Why, do you know any thing of 

* wounds?' says the surgeon (winking upon Mrs. 
Tow-wouse). * Sir, I have a small smattering in 
' surgery,' answered the gentleman. ' A smat- 

* tering,— 4io, ho, ho ! ' said the surgeon, • I believe 
' it is a smattering indeed.' 

The company were all attentive, expecting to 
hear the doctor, who was what they call a dry 
fellow, expose the gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of triumph: ' I 
' suppose, sir, you have travelled.' — ' No really, 
"* sir, said the gentleman. * Ho ! then you have 

* practised in the hospitals perhaps.'-r"' No, sir.' 
— * Hum ! not that neither f Whence, sii;, then, if 

* I may be so bold to inquire, have you ^t your 
^knowledge in surgery ?'-t-' Sir,' answered the 
gentleman, 'I do not pretend to much; but the 

* little I know I have from books,'-^' Books ! ' cries 
the doctor. * What, I suppose you haver— you have 

* refMl Galen and Hippocrates!' — 'No, sir,' said 
the gentleman. ' How ! you understand surgery,* 
answers the doctor, * and not read Galen and Hip-. 
, ' pocrates ? '• — ' Sir,' cries the other, ' I believe there 

* are many surgeons Who have never read these 
' authors.'' — ' I believe so too,' says the doctor, 

* more shame for them ; but thanks to my educa. 

* tion, I have them by heart, and very seldom go 

* without them both in my pocket.'—' They are 
' pretty large books,' said the gentleman, ' Aye,' 
said the doctor, * I believe I know how large they 
^ are, better than you.' (At which he fell a wink-r 
in^ and the whole company burst into a laugh.) 

The doctor pursuing his triumph, asked thp 
gentlem,an, ' If he did not understand physic aa 
> well as sttrgery.' — ' Rather better,' answered th» 
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gentleman. * Aye, like enough,' cries the doctor, 
with a wink. ' Why, I know a little of physic too.' 
— * I wish I knew half so much,' said Tovv-wouse, 
' I'd never wear an apron again.' — ' Why, I believe, 
' landlord,' cries the doctor, ' there are few men, 

* though 1 say it, within twelve miles of the place, 
' that handle a fever better. — Veniente accurrite 

* morbo: that is my method. I suppose, brother, 
'you understand Latin, ^' — ' A little,' says the 
gentleman. • Aye, and Greek now I'll warrant 
' you: Ton dapomibominos poliifiosboio thalasses. 
'But I have almost forgot these things: I could 

' have repeated Homer by heart once.' ' Ifagsl 

' the gentleman has caught a traitor,' says Mrs. 
Tow-wouse; at which they all fell a laughing. 

The gentleman, who had not the least aiFection 
for joking, very contentedly suffered the doctor 
to enjoy his victory ; which he did with no small . 
satisfaction: and having sufficiently sounded his 
depth, told him, ' He was thoroughly convinced 

* of hjs great learning and abilities; and that he 
f would be obliged to him, if he woidd let him 

* know his opinion of his patient's case above 
' stairs.' — ' Sir,' says the doctor, ' his case is that of 
' a dead man — The contusion on his head has per- 

* forated the internal membrane of the occiput, 
' and divellicated that radical small minute invi- 

* flible nerve, which coheres to the pericranium;" 
' and this was attended with a fever at first symp- 

* tomatic, then pneumatic ; and he is at length 
' grown deliriuus, or delirious, as the vulgar ex- 

* press it.' 

He was proceeding in this learned manner, 
when a mighty noise interrupted him. Some 
young fellows in the neighbourhood had taken one 
of the thieves, and were bringing him into the inn. 
Betty ran up stairs with this news to Joseph; 
who begged they might search for a little piece 
(^ broken gold, which had a riband tied to it, and 
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which he could swear to amon^t all the hoards- 

of the richest men in the universe. 

Notwithstanding the fellow's persisting in hia 
innocence, the mob were very busy in searching 
him, and presently, among other things, pulled 
(tut the piece of gold just mentioned ; which Betty 
BO sooner saw, than she laid violent hnnds on it, 
and conveyed it up to Joseph, who received it 
with raptures of joy, and, hugging it in his bosoip, 
declared, he could now die contented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards, came in some 
other fellows, with a bundle which they had found 
in a ditch, and which was indeed the clothes which 
had been stripped off from Joseph, and the other 
things they had taken from him. 

The gentleman no sooner saw the coat, than he 
declared he knew the livery ; and, if it had been 
tak^i from the poor creature above stairs, desired 
he might see him ; for that he was very well ac- 
quainted with the family to whom that Hvery be- 
longed. 

He was accordingly conducted up by Betty : 
bat what, reader, was the surprise on both sides, 
when he saw Joseph was the person in bed; and 
when Joseph discovered the face of his good friend . 
Mr. Abraham Adams ! 

It would be impertinent to insert a discourse 
which chiefly turned on the relation of matters 
already well known to the reader ; for as soon as 
the curate had satisfied Joseph concerning the- 
perfect health of his Fanny, he was on his side 
very inquisitive into all the particulars which had 
produced this ui^ortunate accident. 

To return therefore to the kitchen, where a 
great variety of company were now assembled 
from all the rooms o£ the house, as well as the 
neighbouriiood : lo.much delight do men take ia 
eontemplatiag ^ne countenance of a tht^. . 

Mr. Tow-woiBe began to' rub hot hands wiA 
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pleasure, at seeing so large an assembly ; who 
would} he hoped, shortly adjourn into several 
apartments, in order to discourse over the rob- 
bery, and drink a health to all honest men. Bat 
Mrs. Tow-wouse, vrhose misfortune it was com- 
monly to see things a little perversely, began to 
rail at those who brought the fellow into her house ; 
telling her husband, ' They were very likely to 
' thrive, who kept a house of entertainment for 

* beggars and thieves.' 

The mob had now finished their search; and 
could find nothing about the captive likely to 
prove any evidence; for as to the clothes, though 
the mob were very well satisfied with that proof, 
yet, as the surgeon observed, they could not convict 
him, because they were not found in his custody; 
to which Barnabas agreed, and added, that these 
were bona waviata, and belonged to the lord of the 
manor. 

' How,' says the surgeon, ' do you say these 

* goods belong to the lord of the manor f ' — ' I do,' 
cried Barnabas. * Then I deny it,' says the sur- 
geon : ' what can the lord of the manor have to do 

* in the case ? Will any one attempt to persuade 
' me that what a man finds is not his own i '■ — ■* I 
' have heard,' (says an old fellow in tlie corner) 

* justice WiscMic say, that if every man had his 
' right, whatever is found belongs to the king of 
' London.' — ' That may be true,' says Barnabas, 
' in some sense; for the law makes a difference 

* between things stolen and things found; for 9, 
' thing may be stolen that is never found ; and a 

* thing may be found that never was stolen : Now 
' goods that are both stolen and found are waviata ; 

* and they belong to the lord of the manor.'-*-* So 
' the lord of the manor is the receiver of stolen 

* goods,' (says the doctor) ; at which there was an 
universal laugh, beang fust begun by himself. 

While the priscraer, by persisting in bis iqEtocence,- 
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had almost {.as there was no evidence against hiift) 
brought over Barnabas, the surgeon, Tow-wouse, 
and several others to his side; Betty informed 
them, that they had overlooked a little piece of 
gold, which she had carried up to the man in bed ; 
and which he offered to swear to amongst a mil- 
lion, aye, amongst ten thousand. This, immedi- 
ately turned tlie scale against the prisoner ; and 
every one now. concluded him guilty. It was 
resolved therefore, to keep him secured that night, 
and early in the morning to carry him before a 
justice. 



CHAP. XV. 

Sliomng hoiv Mrs. Tow-zvottse tvas a little mollified ; 
and how officious Mr. Barnabas and the surgeon 
were to prosecute the thief : zvith a dissertation 
accounting for their zeal, and that of many other 

' persons not mentiotied in this histori/, 

XjETTY told her mistress, she believed the man 
in bed was a greater man than they took him for ; 
for, besides the extreme whiteness of his skin, and 
. the softness of his hands, she observed a very great 
familiarity between the gentleman and him ; and 
added, she was certain they were intimate ac- 
quaintance, if not relations. 

This somewhat abated the severity of Mrs. Tow- 
wGUse's countenance. She said, ' God forbid she 
' should not discharge the duty of a christian, 
' since the poor gentleman was brought to her 
' house. She had a natural antipathy to .vaga- 

* bonds ; but could pity the misfortunes of a chris- 

* tian as soon as another.' Tow-wouse said, ' If 
f the traveller be a gentleman, though he hath no 

• money about him now, we shall most likely be 

• p?.id hereafter ; so you may begin to score when- 
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* ever'you wiH.' Mrs. Tow-woyse answered, • HoM 
' your simple tongue, and don't instruct me in my 

* business. I am sure I am sorry for the'gentle- 

* man's misfortune with all my heart; and I hope 

* the villain who hath used him so barbarously 

* will be. hanged. Betty, go see what he wants. 
■ * God forbid he should want any thing in^ my 

* house.' 

Barnabas and the sargeon went up to Joseph,' 
to satisfy themselves concerning the piece of gold. 
Joseph was with difficulty prevailed upon tb-show 
it them ; but would by no entreaties be brought 
to deliver it out of his own possession. He how- 
ever attested this to be the same which had been 
taken from him ; and Betty was ready to swear to 
the finding it on the thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was, how to 
produce this gold before the justice; for as to 
carrying Joseph himself, it seemed impossible ; nor 
was there any great likelihood of obtaining it from 
him ; for he had fastened it with a riband to his 
urm, and soiemnly vowed, that nothing but irre- 
sistible force should ever separate them ; in which 
resolution, Mr. Adams, clenching a fist rather less 
than the knuckle of an ox, declared he would 
fupport him. 

A dispute arose on this occasion Concerning 
evidence, riot very necessary to be related here; 
after which the surgeon dressed Mr. Joseph's head ; 
still persisting in the imminent danger in which 
his patient lay ; but concluding, with a very im- 
portant look, ' That he began to have some hopes ; 

* that he should send him a sanative soporiferous 

* draught, and would see him in the morning. *^ 
A^r which Barnabas and he departed, and left 
Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams together. 

Adams informed Joseph of the occasion of this 
journey which he was making to London, namely, 
io publish three volumes of sermons; being en- 
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^ouraged, as he said, by an advertisement lately 
set forth by the society of booksellers, who proposed 
to purchase any copies offered to them, at a price 
to be settled by two persons ; bot though he ima-. 
gined he should get a considerable sum of money 
on this occasion, which his family were in urgent 
need of, he protested he would not leave Joseph 
in his present condition : finally, he told him, * He 
' had nine shillings and , threepence halfpenny in 

* his pocket, which he was welcome to use as he 

* pleased.* 

This g'^odness of parson Adams brought tean 
into Joseph's eyes ; he declared, * He had now a 
' second reason to desire life, that he might show 
< his gratitude to such a friend.' Adajns bade him 
' be cheerful j for that he plainly saw the surgeon, 
' besides his ignorance, desired to make a merit of 

* curing him, though the wounds in his head, Inr 
' perceived, were by no means dangerous ; that he 
' was convinced he had no fever, and doubted not 

* but he would be able to travel in a day or two.' 

These words infused a spirit into Joseph; he 
said, ' He found himsdf very sore fi-om the bruises, 
' but had no reason to think any of his bones in- 

* jured, or that he had received any harm in hit 

* mside ; unless that he .felt something very odd in 

* his stomach ; but he knew not whether that 
' might not arise from not having eaten one morsel 

* for above twenty-four hours.' Being then a^ked, 
if he had any inclination to eat, he answered in 
the affirmative. Then parson Ad^ns desired Him 
fo name what he had the greatest fancy .for { 

* whether a poached egg, or chicken brolii : ' he 
answered, * He could eat both very well ; but that 

* he seined to have the greatest appetite for' a 
*~ piece of boiled beef aod cabbage.' 

Adams Was pleased with so perfect a confirma- 
tion thai; he h^ not the least fever ; hat advised 
iiiia to a lighter diet for that evoung. He ac- 
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cordingly ate either a rabbit or a fowl, J. never 
could with any tolerable certainty discover which; 
after this he was, by Mrs, Tow-wouse's order, con- 
veyed into a better bed and equipped with one o£ 
ber husband's shirts, 

III the morning early, Barnabas and the surgeon 
came to the inn, in order to see the thief conveyed 
before the justice. They had consumed the whole 
night in debating what measures they should take 
to produce the piece of gold in evidence against 
him ; for they were both extremely zealous in tha 
business, though neither of them were in the least 
' interested in the ^jrosecution -, neither of them had 
ever received any private injury from the fellow, 
nor had either of them ever been suspected of lov- 
ing the public well enough, to give them a sermon 
or a dose of physic for nothing. 

To help our reader therefore as much as possibla 
to account, for this zeal, we must inform him, thatr 
as this parish was so unfortunate as to have no 
lawyer in it, there had been a constant contention 
between the two doctors, spiritual and physical, 
concerning their abilities in a science, in which, 
as neither of them professed it, they had equal 
pretensions to dispute each other's opinions. Thesa 
disputes were carried on with great contempt on 
both sides, and had almost divided the parish ; Mr. 
Tow-wouse and one half of the neighbours in- 
clining to the surgeon, and Mrs. Tow-wouse wi^ 
the otlwr half to the parson. The surgeon drew 
his knowledge from those inestimable fountains, 
called The Attorney's Pocket-Companion, and Mr. 
' Jacob's Law-Tables ; Barnabas trusted entirely to 
Wood's Iiutitutes. It happened on this occasion, 
■8 was pretty frequently the case, that these two 
learned men differed about the sufficiency of evi- 
dence ; the doctor being of opimon, that the maid'a 
oath would convict the prisoner without producing 
the gold i the parson, 6 contra, totis viribui. To 
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- display their parts therefore before the justice and 
. the parish, was the sole motive, which we can dis- 
cover, to this zeal, which both of them pretended 
to have for public Justice. 

Vanity ! how little is thy force acknowledged, 
or thy operations discerned ! How wantonly dost 
thou deceive mankind under different disguises ! 
Sometimes thou dost wear the face of pity, some- 
times of generosity: nay, thou hast the assurance 
even to put on those glorious ornaments which be- 
long only to heroic virtue. Thou odious, de? 
formed monster ! whom priests have railed at, phi-> 
losophers despised, and poets ridiculed ; is there a 
wretch so abandoned as to own thee for an ac- 
quaintance in public ?— yet, how few will refuse to 
enjoy thee in private ? nay, thou art the pursuit of 
most men through their lives. The greatest vii- 
lanies are daily practised to please thee ; nor is the 
meanest thief below, or the greatest hero above, 
thy notice. Thy embraces are often the sole aim 
and sole reward, of the private robbery and the 
plundered province. It is to pamper up thee, thou 
harlot, that we attempt to withdraw from others 
what we do not want, or to withhold from them 
what they do. All our passions are thy slaves. 
Avarice itself is often no more than thy handmaid, 
and even Lust thy pimp. The bully Fear, like a 
coward, flies before thee, and Joy and Grief hide 
their heads in thy presence. 

1 know thou wilt think, that whilst I abuse thee 
J court thee, and that thy love hath inspired me 
to write this sarcastical panegyric on thee ; but 
thou art deceived : I value thee not of a farthing ; 
nor will it give me any pain, if thou shouldst pre- 
vail on the reader to censure this digression as ar- 
rant nonsense ; for know, to thy confusion, that I 
have introduced thee for no other purpose lhi;n to 
lengthen out a short chapter ; and so I return to 
my history. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



JV escape of the thief. Mr. Adamses disappoint 
foent. The arrival of two very extraordinary pet- 
sonages, and the introduction {f parson Adams t» 
parsoTl Batnabas. 

JjARNABAS and the surgeon being returned, a$- 
we have said, to the inn, in order to convey the 
Aief before the justice, were greatly concerned t'O' 
find a small accident had happened, which some-' 
what disconcerted them ; and this was no other 
than the thief's escape, who had modestly with- 
drawn himself by night, declining all ostentation^ 
and not choosing, in imitation of some great men, 
So distinguish himself at the expense of being 
pointed at. 

"When the company had retired the evening be- 
fore, the thief was detained in a room where the 
constable, and one of the young fellows who toolc 
him, were planted as his guard. About the second 
Watch, a general complaint of drought was made' 
both by the prisoner and his keepers. Among' 
whom it was at last agreed, that the constable 
should remain on dutjr and the young fellow call- 
up the tapter ; in which disposition the latter ap- 
prehended not the least danger, as the constable 
was well armed, and could besides easily summort- 
him back to his assistance, if the prisoner made 
the least attempt to gain his liberty. 

The young fellow had not long left the room, 
before it came into the constable's hea,d, that the 
prisoner might leap on him by surprise, and there- 
by preventing him of the use of his weapons, espe- 
cially the long staiF in which he chiafly confided, 
Alight reduce the success of a struggle to an equal 
chancie. Ifc wisely ther^ore, to prevent this- iof 
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convenience, slipped out of tiie room himself, and 
locked the door, waiting without with his staff in 
his hand, ready lifted to fell the unhappy prisoner, 
if by ill fortune he should attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been discovered by 
some great man or other {for I would by no means 
be understood to affect the honour of making any 
such discovery), very much resembles a game at 
chess ; for as in the latter, while a gamester is too 
attentive to secure himself very strongly on one 
side the board, be is apt to leave an unguarded 
opeiiiug on the oth^r ; so doth it often happen in 
life ; and so did it happen on this occasion ; for 
whilst the cautious constable with such wonderful 
sagacity had possessed himself of the door, he most 
unhappily forgot the window. 

The thief, who played on the other side, no 
sooner perceived this opening, than he began to 
move that way; and iinding the passage easy, he 
took with him the young fellow's hat, and without 
any ceremony stepped into the street and made- 
the best of his way. 

The young fellow returning with a double mug 
' of strong beer, was a little surprised to find the 
constable at the door; but much more so, when, 
the door being opened, he perceived the prisoner 
had made his escape, and which way. He threw 
down the beer, and without uttering any thing to 
the constable, except a hearty curse or two, he 
nimbly leaped out of the window, and went again 
in pursuit of his prey; being very unwilling to 
lose the reward which he had assured himself of. 

The constable hath not been discharged of su- 
spicion on this account ; it hath been said, that not 
being concerned in the. taking the thief, he could 
not have been entitled to any part of the reward, if 
he had been convicted; that the thief had several 
guineas in his pocket ; that it was very unlikely hp 
diould have been guilty xif such an oversight ; that 
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bis pretence for leaving the room was absurd j 
fhat it was' his constant maxim, that a wise man 
never refused money on any conditions; that at 
every election he always had sold his vote to both 
parties, &c. 

But notwithstanding these and many other such 
allegations, I am sufficiently convinced of his in- 
nocence ; haying been positively assured of it, by 
those who received their informations from his own 
mouth; which, in the opinion of some moderns, is 
the best and indeed only evidence. 

All the family were now up, and with many 
others assembled in the kitchen, where Mr. Tow- 
wouse was in some tribulation ; the surgeon having 
declared, that by law he was liable to be indicted 
for the thief s escape, as it was out of his house } 
he was a little cpihforted however, by Mr. Barna- 
bas's opinion, that as the escape was by night,, the 
indictment would not lie. 

. Mrs. Tow-wouse delivered herself in the follow- 
jng words : * Sure never was such a fool as my 
' husband ! would any other person living have 

* left a man in the custody of such a drunken 
•drowsy blockhead as Tom Suckbribe,' (which 
was the constable's name) ; ' and if he- could be in- 

* dieted without any harm to his wife and children, 
' I should be glad of it.' (Then the bell rung in 
Joseph's room). ' Why Betty, John, chamberlain, 

* where the devil are you all ? Have you no ears, 
' or no conscience, not to 'tend the sick better ?— . 

* See what the gentleman wants. Why don't you 
' go yourself, Mr. Tow-wouse ? But any one may 

* die for you ; you have jio more feeling that! a 

* deal-board. If a man lived a fortnight in your 
' house without spending a penny, you would 
' never put him in mind of it. See whether he 

* drinks tea or coffee for breakfast.' — ' Yes, my 

* dear,' cried Tow-wouse. She then asked the doc- 
tor and Mr. Barnabas what morning's draught they 

g2 
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ohose, who uiswered, they had a pot of cydor-ami 
at the fire ; which we will leaye them merry o?er, 
and return to- Joseph. 

He had rose pretty early tiiis morning; but 
though his wounds were far from threatening any 
danger, he was so sore with the bruises, that it was 
impossible for him to tliink of undertaking a joui*- 
ney yet ; Mr. Adams therefore, whose stock was 
Tisibly decreased with tlie expenses of supper and 
llreakfafit> and which could not survive that day's 
scoring, began to consider how it was possible to 
recruit it. At last he cried, ' He had luckily hit 

* on a- sure method, and though it would oblige 
' him to return himself home together with Joseph,. 

* it mattered not much.' He then sent for Tow- 
wouse, and taking him into aa other room, told 
bim, * He wanted to borrow three guineas, for 

* which he wouldput ample security into his hands.' 
Tow-wouse, who expected a watch, or ring, or 
something of double the value, answered, * He be- 

* lieved he could furnish Jiim.' Upon which Adams> 
pointing to his saddlebag, told him with a face ' 
and voice full of solemnity, * that there were in 

* that bag no less than nine volumes of manuscript 

* sermons* as well worth a hundred pound as a 

* shilling was worth twelve pence, and that lie 

* would deposit one of the volumes in his hands 

* by way of pledge ; not doubting but that he 

* would have the honesty to return it on his repay- 

* ment of the money j for otherwise he must be a 

* very great loser, seeing that every voiBme would 

* at least bring him 'ten pounds, as he had been in- 

* formed by a neighbouring clergyman- in the 

* country; for,' said he, ' as to my o^vn part; having 

* never yet dealt in printing, I da not pretend to 

* ascertain the exact value of such things.' 

Tow-wouse, who was a litt!e surprised at the 
pawn, said (and not without some truth), * that 

* he was no Judge of the price of auch kind of 
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* goods ; and as for money, he really was very 

* short.' Adams answered, ' Certainly he would 
"* not scruple to lend him three guineas, on what 

* was undoubtedly worth at least ten.' The land- 
lord replied, ' He did not believe he had so much 

* money in the house, and besides, he was to make 

* up a sum. He was very confident the books - 

* were of much higher value, and heartily sorry it 
.' did not suit him.' He then cried out, 'Coming, 

* sir !' though nobody called ; and ran down stairs 
without any fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adams was extremely dejected at this dis- 
appointment, nor knew he what further stratagem 
to try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his 
constant friend and comfort in his afflictions ; and, 
leaning over tiie rails, he devoted himself to medi- 
tation, assisted by the inspiring fumes of tobacco. 

He had on a nightcap drawn over his wig, and a 
short great-coat, which half covered his cassock, — 
a dress which, added to something comical enough 
in his countenance, composed a figure likely to at- 
tract the eyes of those who were not overgiven to 
observation. 

Whilst he was smoking his pipe in this posture, 
a coach and six, with a numerous attendance, drove 
into the inn. There alighted from the coach a 
young fellow, and a brace of pointers, after which 
another young fellow leapt from the box, and 
shook the former by the hand; and both, together 
with the dogs, were instantly conducted by Mr, 
Tow-W9use into an apartment; whither as they 
passed, they entertained themselves with the fol- 
lowing short facetious dialogue : 

* You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Tack !* 
says he from the ooacli; * you had almost over- 

* turned us just now.' — ' Pox take you !' says the 
coachman; ' if I had only broke your neck, it would 
■* have been saving somebody else the trouble ; but 

* I should have been sorry for the pointera.' — ' Why, 
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' you son of a b— ,' answered the other, * if nobody 

' could shoot better than you, the pointers would 

* be of no use.' — ' D — n me,' says the coachman, 
' I will shoot with you, fivd guineas a shot.' — • You 

* be hang'd,' says the other ; ' for five guineas you 

* shall shoot at my. a — .' — ' Done,' says the coach- 

* man ; I'll pepper you better than ever you was 

* peppered by Jenny Bouncer.' — * Pepper your 
' grandmother,' says the other : * Here's Tow-wouse 

* will let you shoot at him for a shilling a time.'— 

* I know his honour better,' cries Tow-wouse ; ' I 

* never saw a surer shot at a partridge. Every 
*man misses now and then; but if I could shoot 

* half as well as his honour, I would desire no 

* better livelihood than I could get by my gun.' — 

* Pox on you,' said the coachman, * you demolish 

* more game now than your head's worth. There's 

* a bitch, Tow-wouse : by G — she never blinked* 

* a bird in her life.'—' I have a puppy, not a year 

* old, shall hunt with her for a hundred,' cries the 
other gentleman.—* Done,' says the coachman : 

* bnt you will be pox'd before you make the bet.' 
— ' If you have a mind for a bet,' cries the coach- 
man, * I will match my spotted dog with your 

* white bitch for a hundred, play or pay.' — ' Done,' 
says the other : ' and I'U run Baldface against 

* Slouch with you for another.' — • No,' cries he from 
the box i ' but I'll venture Miss Jenny agai nst Bald- 

* face, or Hannibal either.' — * Go to the devil,' 
cries he from the coach : ' I will make every bet 

* your own way, to be sure ! I will match Hanni- 

* bal with Slouch for a thousand, if you dare ; and 
' I say done first.' 

They were now arrived j and the reader will be 
very contented to leave them, and repair to the 
kitchen; where Barnabas, the surgeon, and an ex- 

• To blink, is a tenn used to si^ify tbo dog's pasibg ^y.» 
bird ^thoiit pointiog at it. 
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ciseman were smoking their pipes over some cider- 
and ; and where the servants, who attended the 
two noble gentlemen we have just seen alight, 
were now arrived. 

* Tom," cries one of the footmen, ' there's par- ■ 

* seal Adams smoking his pipe in the gailery,' 

* Yes,' says Tom ; ' I pulled oft' my hat to him, and 
' the parson spoke to me.' 

' Is the gentleman a clergyman then ? ' says 
Barnabas, (for his cassock had been tied up when 
he first arrived). * Yes, sir,' answered the footman j 
' and one there be but few like.' — * Aye,' said Bar- 
nabas : • if I had known it sooner, I should have 

* desired his company; I would always show a pro- 
' per respect for the cloth : but what say you, doc- 

* tor, shall we adjourn into a room, and invite him 

* to take part of a boWl of punch ? ' 

This proposal was immediately agreed to, and 
executed ; and parson Adams accepting the invi- 
tation, much civility passed between the two cler- 
gymen, who both declared the great honour they 
had for the cloth. They had not been long to- 
gether before they entered into a discourse on 
small tithes, which continued a full hour,, without 
the doctor or exciseman's having one opportunity 
to offer a word. 

It was then proposed to begin a general conver- 
sation, and the exciseman opened on foreign af- 
fairs; but a word unluckiry dropping from one of 
them, introduced a dissertation on the hardships 
suiFered by the inferior clergy ; which, after a long 
duration, concluded with bringing the nine vo- 
lumes of sermons on the carpet, 

Barnabas greatly discouraged poor Adams; he 
jsaid, ' the age was so wicked, that nobody read 
'sermons: would you think it, Mr. Adams' (s^ 
he) ' I once intended to print a volume of sermons 

* myself, and they had the approbation of two or 

* tbr«e bishops ; but what do you think a booksel- 
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* ler offered me? ' — ' Twelve guineas perhaps,' cried 
Adams. ' Not twelve peoce, I assure you,' answer- 
ed Barnabas : ' nay, the dog refused me a Concor- 
' dance in exchange. — At last J offered to give him 
' the printing them, for the sake of dedicating 
■* them to that very gentleman, who Just now drove 

* his own coach into the inn ; and, I assure you, he 

* had. the impudence to refuse my offer ^ by which 
' means I lost a good living, that was afterwards 

* given away in exchange for a pointer, to one 
' who — but I will not say any thing against the 
f cloth. So you may guess, Mr. Adams, what you 
'«re to expect; for if sermons would have gone 

* down, I believe — I- will not be, vain; but to be 

* concise with you, three bishops said they were the 
' best that ever were writ : but indeed there are a 
' pretty moderate number printed already, and not 
' ^I sold yet.' — * Pray, sir,' said Adams : * to what 
' do you think the numbers may amount f ' — ' Sir,* 
.answered, Barnabas, ' a bookseller told me, he be- 

* lieved five thousand volumes at least.' — ' Five 
' thousand !' quoth the surgeon : * What can they 
' be writ upon ? I remember, when I was a boy, 

* I used to read one Tillotson's sermons.; and, I am 
' sure, if a ;[nan practised half so much as is in one 
' of those sermons, he will go to heaven.'—' Doc- 
' tor,' cried Barnabas, .' you have a pr<rfane way 
' of taUdng, for which I must reprove you. " A maji 
' can never have his duty too frequently inculcated 
' into him. And as for Tillotson, to be sure he 

* was a good writer, and said things very well; but 

* .comparisons are odious ; another mftn may write 

* as well as he 1 believe there are some of my 

* sermons,'^— and then he applied the candle to 
)us pipe.i — 'And I belieye there are some of my 

* discourses,* cries Adams, ' which i^ bishops 
' pould not think totally unworthy of being priot- 
' ed ; and I have been informed, I might procure 
' » v&ry laj'ge ruip (indeed %» ifomem^ one) on 
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^ tbem-* — ' Ldoubt tiiat,' answered Bamabasr ' how- 
' ever, if you desire to make some money of them» 

* perhaps you may sell them by advertising the 

* manuscript sermons of a clergyman lately de- 

* ceased, all warranted originals, and never printed.- 

* And now I think of it^ I should be obliged to 
' you, if there be ever a funeral one among them, 

* to lend it me j for I am this very day to preach a 
.' funeral sermon, for which I have not penned a 
< line, though I am to have a double price.' Adams 
answered : ' He had but one, which he feared would 

* not serve his purpose, being sacred to the memory 

* of a magistrate, who had exerted himself very sin- 

* gularly in the preservation of the morality of hi* 
' neighbours, insomuch that he had neither ale- 

* house nor lewd woman in the parish where he 

* lived/'—' No,' replied Barnabas: * that will not 
•• do quite so well ; for the deceased, upon whose 

* virtues I am to harangue, was a little too much 

* addicted to liquor, and publicly kept a mistress. 

' 1 believe I must take a common sermon, and 

' trust to my memory to introduce something haad- 
' s<Hne on him.'—' To your invention rather,' said 
the doctor: * your memory will be apter to put 
' you out; for no man living remembers anything 

* good of him.' 

With such kind of spiritual discourse, they emp- 
tied the bowl of puDch, paid their reckonings and 
(separated: Adams and the doctor went up to Jo- 
eeph, parson Barnabas departed to celebrate tlie 
aforesaid deceased, and the exciseman descended 
into the cellar to guage the vessels, 

Joseph wag now ready to sit down to a loin of 
mutton, and waited for Mr. Adams, when he axtd 
the doctor came in. The doctor having felt his 
' puke, and examined his wounds, declared him 
much better, which he imputed to that sanative so- 
poriferous draught, a medicine, ' whose virtues,' he 
»id, * were sever to he sufficiently extolled.' And 
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great indeed they must be, if Joseph v/as so moch 
indebted to them as the doctor imagined; since 
nothing more than those effluvia, which escaped 
the cork, could have contributed to his recovery ; 
for the medicine had stood untouched in the win- 
dow ever since its arrival. 

■ Joseph passed that day, and the three following, 
■with his friend Adams, in which nothing so re- 
markable happened, as the swift progress of his re- 
covery. As he had an excellent habit of body, his 
wounds were now almost healed; and his bruises 
gave him so little uneasiness, that he pressed Mr". 
Adams to let him depart; told him he should ne- 
ver be able to return sufficient thanks for all his fa- 
vours, but begged that he might no longer delay 
his journey to London. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, as he 
conceived it, of Mr, Tow-wonse, and the envy (for 
such he thought it) <rf Mr. Barnabas, had great ex- 
pectations from his sermons: seeing therefore Jo- 
seph in so good a way, he told him he would agree 
to his setting out the next morning in the stage- 
coach, that he believed he should have sufficient, 
after the reckoning paid, to procure him one day's 
conveyance in it, and afterwards he would be able 
to get on on foot, or might be favoured with a lift 
in some neighbour's waggon, especially as there 
M'as then to be a fair in the town whither the coach 
M'ould carry him, to which numbers from his parish 
resorted — And as to him3elf,he agreed to proceed 
to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn yard, when a 
fat, fair, short person rode in, and alighting from 
his horse, went directly up to Barnabas, who was' 
smoking his pipe on a bench. The parson and the 
stranger shook one another very lovingly by the 
hand, and went into a room together. 

The evening now coming on, Joseph retired to 
his chamber, whither the good Adams accompanied 
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him; and took this opportunity to expatiate on the 
great mercies God had lately shown him, of which 
he ought not only to have the deepest inward sense, 
but likewise to express outward thankfulness for 
them. They therefore fell both on their knees, 
and spent a considerable time in prayer and thanks- 
giving. 

They had just finished, when Betty came in and 
told Mr. Adams Mr. Barnabas desired to speak to 
him on some business of consequence below stait^. 
Joseph desired, if it was likely to detain him long, 
he would let him know it, that ho might go to bed, 
which Adams promised, and in that case tliey 
wished one another good-night. , 



CHAP. XVII. 

A pleasant discourse behveen the tzvo parsons and the 
bookseller, which zt-as broke of bi/ an unlucky ac- 
cident happening in the inn, which produced a 
dialogue beitveen Mrs. Tow-wouse and her maid 
<if no gentle kind. 

A.S soon as Adams came into the room, Mr. Bar* 
nabas introduced him to the stranger, who was, 
he told him, a bookseller, and would be as likely 
to deal with him for his sermons as an}' man what- 
ever. Adams, saluting the stranger, answered Bar- 
nabas, that he was very much obliged to him; that 
nothing could be more convenient, for he had 
no other business to the great city, and was hear- 
tily desirous of returning with the young man, 
who was just recovered of his misfortune. He then 
snapped his fingers (as was usual with him) and 
took two or three turns about the room in an ec- 
stacy. And to induce the bookseller to be as 
expeditious as possible, as likewise to offer him a 
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better price for his commodity, he ai^sured them 
their meeting was extremely lucky to himself; for 
that he had the most pressing occasion for money 
at that, time, his own being almost spent, and hav- 
ing a friend then, in the same inn, who v/aa just 
recovered from some wounds he had received from 
robbers, and was in. a most indigent condition. ' So 
' that nothing,' says he, * could be so opportune, 
'■ for the supplying both our necessities, as my 
' making an immediate bargain with you.' 

As soon as he had seated himself, the stranger 
began in these words: ' Sir, I do not care abso- 

* lutely to deny engaging in what my friend Mr. 

* Barnabas recommends ; but sermons are mere 
' drugs. The trade is so vastly stocked with them, 
' that really, unless they come out with the name 
' of Whitefield or Westley, or some other suc'i 
' great man, as a bishop, or those sort of people, I 

* don't care to touch ; unless now it was a sermon 
. ' preaciied oa the 30th of January ; or we could 

* say in the title page. Published at the earnest re- 

* quest of the congregation, or the inhabitants ; 
' but, truly, for a dry piece of sermons, I had rather 

* be excused ; especially as my hands are so full at 

* present. However, sir, as Mr. Barnabas me'n- 
' tioned them to me, I will, if you please, t^e the 

* manuscript with me to town, and send you my 

* opinion of it in a very short time.' 

' O ! ' said Adams, * if you desire it, I ^ill read 

* two oi three discourses as a specimen.' This 
Barnabas, wito loved sermons no better than a> 
grocer doth figs, immediately objected to, and ad- 
vised Adams to let the boc^seller have his sermons: 
telling him, ' Ifhe gave hiia a direction, he might 
' be certain of a speedy answer : ' adding, he need 
not scruple trusting them in bis possession. 'No,* 
said the bookseller, ' if it wae a play Ihat had beeai ' 
' acted tw-enty sights together> I believe it would 
'be safe,' 
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Adftms did not at all relish the la^ ^xpreESfon ; 
he said, he was sorry to hear sermons comparted to 
plays. • Not by me, I assure yott,' cried the book- 
seller, ' though I don't know whether the licens- 

* ing act may not shortly bring them> to the same 

* footing; but I have formerly known a hundred 

* guineas given for a play.'— 'More shamefor those 

* who gave it,' cried Barnabas. ' Why so?' said 
the bookseller, ' for they got hundreds by it.**— 

* But is there is no difference between conveying 

* good or ill instructions, to mankind f ' said Adams : 

* Would not an honest mind rather lose money by 

* the one, than gain it by the other ? ' — ' If you can 

* find any such, I will not be their hindrance,* 
answered the bot-ksclier; * but I think those per» 

* sons who get by preaching sermons, are the pro- 

* perest to lose by printing them : for my part, the 

* copy that sells best, will be always the best copy 

* in my opinion j 1 am no enemy to sermons, but 

* because they don't sell ; for I would as soon print 
' one of White field's, as any farce whatever.' 

• Whoever prints such heterodox stuiF ought tO 

* be hang'd,' says Barnabas. *Sir,' said he, turn- 
ing to Adams, * this fellow's writings (I know not 

* whether you have seen them) are levelled at the 
' clergy. He would reduce us to the example of 
'the primitive ages, forsooth ! and would insinuate 

* to the people, that a clergyman ought to be aU 

* ways preaching and praying. He pretends to 

* understand the Scripture literally; and would 
' make mankind believe, that the poverty and low 

* estate, which was recommended to the church in 

* its infancy, and was only temporary doctrine 

* adapted to her under persecution, was to be pr&-- 

* served in her flourishing and established state. 

* Sir, the principles of Toland, Woolston, and all 
■ the freethinkers, are not calculated to do half th« 

* mischief, as those professed by this fellow and his 
•followers.' 
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> • Sir,' answered Adams, ' if Mr. Whitefield had 

. * carried his doctrine no farther than you mention, 

* I should have remained; as I once was, his -vvell- 
1 * wisher. I am, myself, as great an enemy to the 

' luxury and splendor of the clergy, as he cait be. 
' • I do not, more than he, by the flourishing estate 
t * of the church, understand the palaces, equipages, 

* dress, furniture, rich dainties, and vast fortunes, 
^ ' of her ministers. Surely those things, which sa- 

* vour so strongly of this world, become not the 

* servants of one who professed his kingdom was not 

* of it ; but when he began to call nonsense and en- 
' thusiasm to his aid, and set up the detestable doc- 
' trine of faith against good works, I was his friend 

* no longer { for surely that doctrine was coined in 
'hetl; and one would think none but the devil 

* himself could have the confidence to preach it. 

* For can any thing he more derogatory to the ho- 

* nour of God, than for men to imagme that the 

* all-wise Being will hereafter say to the good and 

* virtuous, " Notwithstanding the purity of thy.life, 
"notwithstanding that constant rule of virtue and 
" goodness, in which thou walkedst upon earth, still, 
** as thou didst not believe every thing in the true 
" orthodoxmanner, thy want of iaith shall condemn 
*' theeF" Or, on the other side, can any doctrine 

* have a more pernicious influence on society, than 
' a persuasion, that it will be a good plea for the 
' villain, at the last day ;— " Lord, it is true, I never 

■ *' obeyed one of thy commandments, yet punish 
" me not, for I believe them all?" — *I suppose, sir,' 
said the bookseller, ' your sermons are of a different 

* kind. —-* Aye, sir,' said Adams; ' the contrary, I 

* thank Heaven, is inculcated in almost every page, 

* or I should belie my own opinion, which hatl^ 

* always been, that a virtuous and good Turk, or 

* Heathen, are more acceptable in the sight of their 

* Creator, than a vicious and vricked Christian, 
' though his faith was as perfectly orthodox as St^ 
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VPaul's himself.'—* I wish you success,' says the 
bookseller, * but must beg to be excused, as my 

* hands are so very full at present ; and, indeed, 
'- 1 am afraid you will find a backwardness in the 
' trade to engage in a book which the clergy would 

* be certain to cry down.' — 'God forbid,' says 
Adams, ' any books should be propagated which 
' the clergy would cry down ; but if you mean by 
' the clergy, some few designing factious men, who 
' have it at heart to establish some favourite schemes 

* at the price of the liberty of mankind, and the 

* very essence of religion, it is not in the power of 

* such persons to decry any book they please ; wit- 

* ness that excellent book called, " A Plain Ac- 
*' count of the Nature and End of the Sacramentj" 
*,a book written (if I may venture on the expres- 
*. sion) with the pen of an angel, and calculated to 

* restore the true use of Christianity, and of that 
'.sacred institution; for what could tend more to 
/. the noble purposes of religion, than frequent 
'.cheerful, ineetings among the members of a so- 

* ciety, in which they should, in the presence of one 

* another, and in the service of the Supreme B^ing, 

* make promises of being good, friendly, and bene- 
' volent to each other? Now, this excellent book 
'was attacked by a party, but unsuccessfully.' At 
these words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the vio- 
Jpnce imaginable ; upon which a servant attending, 
he bid him ' bring a bill immediately; for that ho. 

* was in company, for aught he knew, with the devil 

* himself; and he expected to hear the Alcoran, the 

* Leviathan, or Woolston commended, if he staid 
' a few minutes longer.' Adams desired, 'As \\& 

* was so much moved at his mentioning a book, 
'which he did without apprehending any possibility 

* of offence, that he would be so kind to propose 
' any objections he had to it, which he would en- 
' deavQur to answer.''—* J propose objections ! ' said 
Barnabas, ' I never read a syllable in any such wicked 
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* book; I ttevef sav it in my 4ife; t assure f&a.'-^ 
Adams was going to answer,- wben a most hideous' 
iroroar began in the iniii. Mrs. Tow-wouse, Mr. 
low-wouse, arid Betty, all lifting up their voices 
together ; but Mrs. Tow-wouse's voice, like a bass 
tiol in a concert, was clearly and distinctly distin- 
jiiiished among the rest, and was heard to articulated 
the following sounds :— ' O you damn'd villain ! is 

* this the return to all the care I have taken of your 

* £unily ? This the reward of my virtue ? Is this the 

* manner in which you behave to one who brought 

* you a fortune, and preferred you to so many 

* matches, all your betters ? To abuse my bed, my 

* owtt bed. With my own servant ! but I'll maul 
■ ' the slut, I'll tear her nasty eyes out ; was ever 

* such a pitiful dog, to take up with such a mean 

* iroUop ? If she had been a gentlewoman, like 

* myself, it had been some excuse ; but a beggarly, 

* saucy, dirty servant maid. Get you out of my 

* house, you whore.', To which she added another 
name, which we do not care to stain our pap^r 
yrith. It was a monosyllable beginning with a b— s 
and indeed was the same, as if she had pronounced 
the words, She dog. 'Wliich term we shall, to 
avoid olFence, use on this occasion, though indeed 
both the mistress and maid uttered the above-men- 
tioned b— , a word extremely disgustful to' females 
»f the lower sort. Betty had borne all hitherto 
with patience, and had uttered only lamentations j 
but the last appellation stung her to the quick. 

* I am a woman as well as yourself,' -she roar'd out, _ 

* and no she dog; and if I have been a little 

* iiaughty, I am not the first ; if I have been no 
' better than I should be,' cries she, sobbing, • that's 
' no reason you should call me out of my name ; 

* my be-betters are wo-rse than me.' — ' Huzzy, 

* huzzy,' says Mrs. Tow-wouse, ' have you the 

* impudence to answer me ? Did I not catch you, 

* you gaucy'-^and then again repeated ^e terrible^ 
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word so odious to female ears. * I can't bear that 

• name,' answered Betty : * if I have been wicked, 
' I am to answer for it myself in the other world ; 

* but I have done nothing that's unnatural ; and I 
' will go out of your house this moment ; for I will 

• never be called she dog by any mistress in En- 

* gland.' Mrs. Tow-wouse then armed herself with 
the spit, but was prevented from executing any 
dreadful purpose by Mr. Adams, who confined her 
arms with the strength of a wrist which Hercules 
would not have been ashamed of. Mr. Tow-wouse 
being caught, as our lawyers express it, with the 
manner, and having no defence to make, very 
prudently withdrew himself; and Betty committed 
herself tothe protection ofthehostler, who, though 
she cOuld not conceive him pleased with what had 
happened, was, in her opinion, rather a gentler 
beast than her mistress. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse, at the intercession of Mr. 
Adams, and finding the enemy vanished, began to 
compose herself, and at length recovered the usual 
serenity of her temper, in which we will leave her, 
to open to the reader the steps which led to a 
catastrophe, common enough, and comical enough 
too perhaps, in modern history, yet oft.en fatal 
to the repose and well-being of families, and the 
subject of many tragedies, both in life and on the 
stage. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

The history of Belly Ihe chambermaid, and an ac- 
count of what occasioned the violent scene in the 
preceding .chapter. 

XjETTY, who was the occasion of all this hurry, 
had some good qualities. She had c^ood-nature, 
VOL. V. H 
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generosity, and compassion, but unfortunately her 
constitution was composed of those warm ingre- 
dients, which, though the purity of courts or nun- 
neries might have happily controuled them, were 
by no meins able to endure the ticklish situation 
of a chambermaid at an inn; who is daily liable 
to the solicitations of lovers of all complexions ; to 
Hie dangerous addresses of line gentlemen of the 
army, who sometimes are obliged to reside with 
them a whole year together ; ■ and, above all, are 
exposed to the caresses of footmen, stage-coaeh- 
men, and drawers; all of whom employ the whole 
artillery of kissing, flattering, bribing, and every 
other weapon which is to be found in the whole 
armoury of love, against them. 

Betty, who was but one-and-twenty, had now- 
lived three years in this dangerous situation^ du- 
ring which she had escaped pretty well. An en- 
sign of foot was the first person who made an 
impression on her heart; he did indeed raise a' 
flanie in her, which required the care of a surgeon 
to cool. 

While she burnt for him, several others burnt 
for her. Officers of the army, young gentlemen 
travelling the western circuit, inoffensive squires, 
and some of graver character, were set afire by 
her charms ! 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects 
of her first unhappy, passion, she seemed to have 
vowed a state of perpetual chastity. She was long 
deaf to all the sufferings of her lovers, till on day, 
at a neighbouring fair, the rhetoric of John the 
hostler, with a new straw hat, and a pint of wine, 
made a second conquest over her. 

She did not, howevet, feel any of those flames' 
on this occasion, which had been the Consequence 
of her former amour; nor indeed those other ill 
effects, which prudent young women very justly 
apprehend, &om too absolute an indulgence t6 
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Che pressing endearments of their lovers. Thi« 
latter, perhaps, was a little owing to her not being 
entirely constant to John, with whom she permit- 
ted Tom Whipwell the stage-coachman, and now 
and then a handsome young traveller, to share her* 
iarours. 

Mr. Tow-woDse had for some tinie cast the 
languishing eyes of affection on this young maiden. 
He had laid hold on every opportunity of saying 
tender things to her, squeezing her by the hand, 
and sometimes kissing her lips : for as the violence 
of his passion had considerably abated to Mn. 
Tow-wouse ; so like water, which is stopped from 
its nsu^ current in one place, it naturally sought 
a vent in another. Mrs. Tow-wouse is thought to 
have perceived this abatement, and probably it 
added very little to the natural sw«etness_ of her 
temper ; for though she was as true to her h'usband 
as the dial to the sun, she was rather more desirous 
t£ being shone on, as being more capable of feel- 
ing his warmth. 

Ever since Jtseph's arrival, Betty had conceived 
an extraordinary liking to him, which discovered 
itself more and more, as he grew better and better i 
till that fatal evening, when, as she was wanning 
his bed, her passion grew to such a height, and 
so perfectly mastered both her modesty and her 
reason, that, after many fruitless hints and sly 
insinuations, she at last threw down the warming- 
pan, and, embracing him with great eagerness, 
swore he was the handsomest creature she had ever 
seen. 

Joseph in great confusion leapt from her, ^nd 
told her, he was sorry to see a young woman cast 
off all.regard to modesty; but she had gone too 
fer to recede, and grew so very indecent that Jc- 
■ eefh was obliged, contrary to his inclination, to 
ns« some violence to her } and, taking ber in his 
H3 
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arms, he shut her out of the room, and locked the 

door. 

How ought man to rejoice, that his chastitvr 
is always in his own power ; that if he hath suffi- 
cient strength of mind, he hath always a compe- 
tent stfength of body to defend himself, and can- 
not, like a poor weak woman, be ravished against 
his will ! 

Betty was in the most violent agitation at this 
disappointment. Rage and liist pulled her heart, 
as with two strings, two different ways ;- one mo- 
ment she thought of stabbing Joseph; the next, of 
taking him in her arms, and devouring him with 
kisses i but the latter passion was far more preva- 
lent. ■ Then she thought of revenging hia refiisal 
on herself; but whilst she was engaged in this me- 
ditation, happily death presented himself to her in 
so many shapes of drowning, hanging, poisoning, 
&c., that her distracted mind could resolve on 
none. In this perturbation of spirit, it accident- 
ally occurred to her memory, that her master's bed 
was not made ; she therefore went directly to his 
room ; where he happened at that time to be en-^ 
gaged at his bureau. As soon as she saw him, she 
attempted to retire ; but he called her back, and, 
taking her by the hand, squeezed her so tenderly, 
at the same time whispering so many soft things 
into her ears, and then pressed her so closely with 
his kisses, that the vanquished fair-one, whose pas- 
sions were already raised, and which were not so 
whimsically capricious that one man only could 
lay them, though, perhaps, she would have rather 
-preferred that one ; the vanquished fair-one quietly 
submitted, I say, to her master's will, who had just 
attained the accomplishment of his bliss, when 
Mrs. Tow-wouse unexpectedly entered the room* 
and caused alt that conAision which we have be- 
fore secji, and which it is not necessary^ at present 
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to take any farther notice of; since, without the " 
assistance of a single hint from us, every reader of 
any speculation, or experience, though not mar- 
ried himself, may easily conjecture, that it con- 
cludedwiththedischarge ofBetty, the submission of 
Mi*. Tow-wouse, with some things to be performed 
on his side by way of gratitude for his wife's good- 
ness in being reconciled to him, with many hearty 
promises never to offend any more in the' like 
manner; and lastly, his quietly and contentedly 
bearing to be reminded of his transgressions, as a 
kind of penance, once or twice a-day, during the 
residue of his life. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAP. I. 

Of divisioTis in authors. 

X HERE are certain mysteries or secrets in all 
trades, from the highest to the lowest; fi-om that 
of prime-ministering, to this of authoring, which 
are seldom discovered, unless to members of the 
same calling. Among those used by us, gentle- 
men of the latter occupation, I take this of dividing 
Our works into Books and Chapters, to be none of 
the least considerable. Now, for want of being 
truly acquainted with this secret, common readers 
imagine, that by this art of dividing, we mean 
only to swell our works to a much larger bulk 
than they would otherwise be extended to. These 
several places therefore in our paper, which are 
filled with our books and chapters, are understood 
36 so much buckram, stays, and staytape in a 
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tailor's bill, serving only to make up the sum totals 
commonly foijnd at the bottom of our first page, 
and of his last. 

But in reality the case is otherwise, ^nd in this, 
as well as all other instances, we coa.siJt the advan- 
tage of our reader, not our own; and indeed many 
notable uses arise to him from this method; for, 
first, those little spaces between our chapters may 
be looked upon as an inn or resting-place where 
he may stop and take a glass, or any other reiresh- 
ment, as it pleases him. Nay, pur fine reader? 
will, perhaps, be scarce able to travel farther than 
through one <jf them in a day. As to those vacant 
pages which are placed between our bopfcs, they 
are to be regarded as those stages, where, in long 
journeys, the traveller stays some time to repose 
himself, and consider of what he hath seen in the 
parts he hath already parsed through ; a consider 
ration whidi I take the liberty to recommend a 
little to, the reader; for however swift his capacity 
may be, I would not advise him to travel through, 
these pages too fast ; for tf he doth, he may pro- 
bably miss the seeing some curious productions of 
nature which will be observed by the slower ahd 
more accurate reader. A volume without any such 
- places of rest, resembles the opening of wilds or 
seas, which tires the eye and fatigues the spirit 
when entered upon. 

Secondly, what are the contents prefixed to every 
chapter, but so many inscriptions over the gates of 
inns (to continue the same metaphor) informing 
the reader what entertainment he is to expect, 
which, if he like not, he may travel on to the next • 
for, in biography, as we are not tied down to an 
exact concatenation equally with other historians ; 
so a chapter or two [for instance this I am now- 
writing) may be often parsed over without any in- 
jury to the whole. And in these inscriptions I 
have been as faithful as possible, not imitating the 
celebrated &|tonUugne> who promises you one thing 
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and gives you another ; nor some title-page au- 
thors, who promise a great deal, and produce no- 
thing at all. 

There are, besides these more obvious benefits, 
several others which our readers enjoy from this 
art of dividing ; though perhaps most of them too 
mysterious to be presently understood by any who 
are not initiated into the science of authoring. To- 
mention therefore but one which is most obvious, 
it prevents spoiling the beauty of a book by turn- 
ing down its leaves, a method otherwise necessary 
to those readers, who (though they read with great 
improvement and advantage) are apt, when they 
return to their study, after half an hour's absence, 
to forget where they left off. 

These divisions have the sanction of great anti- 
quity. Homer not only divided his great work 
into twenty-four books (in compliment perhaps to 
the twenty-four letters to which he had very parti- 
cular obligations), but, according to the opinion 
of some very sagacious critics, hawked them all se- 
parately, delivering only one book at a time (pro- 
bably by subscription). He was the first inventor 
of the art which hath so long lain dormant, of pub- 
lishing by numbers; an art now brought to such 
perfection, that even dictionaries are divided and , 
exhibited piecemeal to the public; nay one book- 
seller hath (to encourage learning and ease the 
public) contrived to give them a dictionary in 
this divided manner, for only fifteen shillings more 
than it would have cost entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, 
an argument of his modesty; for by that, doubt- 
less, he would iminuate that he pretends to no 
more than half the merit of the Greek ; for the 
same reason, our Milton went originally no ftirther 
than ten ; till being puffed up by the praise of his 
friends, he put himself on the same footing with 
the lloman poet. 
i shall not however enter so deep into this 
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matted as some very learned critics have done; 
who have, with infinite labour and acute discern- 
ment, discovered what books are proper for embel- 
lishment, and what require simplicity only, parti- 
cularly with regard to similies, which I think are 
now generally agreed to become any book but 
the first. 

I will dismiss this chapter with the following ob- 
servation : that it becomes an author generally to 
divide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his 
meat, for such assistance is of great help to both 
the reader and the carver. And now, having in- 
dulged myself a little, I will endeavour to indulge 
the curiosity of my reader, who is no doubt impa- 
tient to know what he will find in the subsequent 
chapters of this book. . 



CHAP. H. 

A svrprising instance of Mr. Adamses short memori/y 
tvitk Ike vnfortunate consequences which it brought 
on Joseph. 

iVxR. Adams and Joseph were now ready to de- 
part different ways, when an accident determined 
the former to return with his friend, which Tow- 
wouse, Barnabas, and the bookseller had not been 
able to do. This accident was, that those sermons, 
which the parson was travelling to London to pub- 
lish, were, O my good reader ! left behind ; what 
he had mistaken for them in the saddlebags being 
no other than three shirts, a pair of shoes, and some 
other necessaries, which Mrs. Adams, who thought 
her husband would want shirts more than sermons 
. on his journey, had carefully provided'him. 

This discovery was now luckily owing to the 
presence of Joseph at the opening the saddlebags; 
who having heard his friend say he carried with 
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him nine volumes of sermons, and not being of 
that sect of philosophers who can reduce all the 
matter of the world into a nutshell, seeing there- 
was no room for them in the bags, where the par- 
son had said they were deposited, had the curiosity 
to cry out, ' Bless me, sir, where are your sermons ? ' 
The parson answered, • There, there, child i there 
' they are, under my shirts.' Now it happened that 
he had taken forth his last shirt, and the vehicle 
remained visibly empty. ' Sure, sir,' says Joseph^ 
' there is nothing in the bags. ' Upon which Adams 
starting, and testifying some surprise, cried, ' Heyl 
' fie, fie upon it ! they are not here sure enough. 
' Ay, tliey are certainly left behind.' 

Joseph was greatly concerned at the uneasiness 
which he apprehended his friend must feel from, 
this disappointment; he begged him to pursue hia 
joijrney, and promised he would himself return 
with the books to him with the utmost expedition, 

* No, thank you, child,' answered Adams; 'it 
' shall not be so. What would it avail me, to tarry 
' in the great city, unless I had my discourses with 
' roe, which are, ut ita dicam, the sole cause, the 

* aitia monotate of my peregrination. No, child* 
' as this accident hath happened, I am resolved to 

* return back to my cure, together with you ; 
' which indeed my inclination sufficiently leads me 

* to. This disappointment may perhaps be in- 
' tended for my good.' He concluded with a verse 
out of Theocritus, whi^ih signifies no more than. 
That sometimes it rains, and sometimes the sun 
shines. 

Joseph bowed with obedience and tliankfulness 
for the inclination which the parson expressed of 
returning with him ; and now the bill was called 
for, which, on examiiiation, amounted within a 
shilling to the sum Mr.Adams had in his pocket. 
Perhaps the reader may wonder how he v^as able 
to produce a sufficient sum for so many days: that 
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he may not be surprised therefore, it cannot be 
unnecessary to acquaint him that he had borrowed 
a ^inea of a servant belonging to the coach and 
six,' who had been formerly one of his parishioners, 
and whose master, the owner of the coach, then 
lived within three miles of .him ; for so good was 
the credit of Mr. Adams, that even Mr. Peter, the 
lady Booby's steward, would have lent him a gui- 
nea with very little security. 

Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they were 
both setting out, having agreed to ride and tie ; a 
method of travelling much used by persons ' wha 
have but one horse between them, and is thus per- 
formed. The two travellers set out together, one 
on horseback, the other on foot: now, as it gene- 
rally happens that he on horseback outgoes him 
on foot, the custom isj that when he arrives at the 
distance agreed on, he is to dismount, tie the horse 
to some gate, tree, post, or other thing, and then 
proceed on foot ; when the other comes up to Uie 
horse, he unties him, mounts, and gallops on, till, 
having passed by his fellow-traveller, he likewise 
arrives at the place of tying. And this is that me- 
thod of travelling so much in use among our pru- 
d^it ancestors, who knew that horses had mouths 
as well as legs, and that tliey could not use the lat- 
ter, without being at the expense of suffering the 
beasts themseives to use the former. This was the 
method in use in those days, when, instead of a 
coach and six, a member of parliament's lady used 
to mount a pillion b^ind her husband; and a 
grave Serjeant at law condescended to amble to 
Westminster on an easy pad, with his clerk kicking^ 
his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone some minutes, having in- 
sisted on Joseph's beginning the journey on horse- 
back, and Joseph had his foot in the stirrup, when 
the hostler presented him a bill for the horse's board 
daring bis residence at the inn. Joseph said Mr. 
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Adams had paid all ; but this matter being referred 
to Mr.Tow-wouse, was by him decided in favour 
of the hostler, and indeed with truth and justice; 
for this was a fresh instance of that shortness of 
memory which did not arise from - want of parts, 
but that continual hurry in which parson Adams 
was always involved. 

Joseph was now reduced to a dilemma which 
extremely puzzled him. The sum due for horse- 
meat was twelve shillings (for Adams, who had 
borrowed the beast of his clerk, had ordered him 
to be fed as well as they could feed him), and the 
cash in his pocket amounted to sixpence (for Adams 
had divided the last shilling with him). Now, 
though there have been some ingenious persons 
who have contrived to pay twelve shillings with 
sixpence, Joseph was not one of them. He had 
never contracted a debt in his life, and was conse- 
quently the less ready at an expedient to extri- 
cate himself. Tow-wouse was willing to give him 
credit till next time, to which Mrs. Tow-wouse 
would probably have consented (for such was Jo- 
seph's beauty, that it had made some impression 
even on that piece of flint which that good woman 
wore in her bosom by way of heart). Joseph 
would have found therefore, very likely, the pas- 
sage free, had he not, when^he honestly discovered 
the nakedness of his pockets, pulled out that little 
piece of gold which we have mentioned before. 
This caused Mrs. Tow-wouse's eyes to water ; she 
told Joseph, she did not conceive a man could want 
money whilst he had gold in his pocket. Joseph 
answered, he had such a value for that little piece 
of gold, that he would not part with it for a hun- 
dred times the riches which the greatest esquire 
in the county was worth. * A pretty way, indeed," 
said Mrs. Tow-wouse, * to run in debt, and then 
' refuse to part with your money, because you have 
'. a value for it. I never knew any pieoe of gold 
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f of more value than as many shillings as it would 

* change for.'' — ■* Not to preserve my life from star- 

* ving, nor to redeem it from a robber, would I 

* part with this dear piece 1' answered Joseph. 

* Vhat,' says Mrs. Tow-wouse, * I suppose it was 
*. given you by some vile trollop, some miss or 

* other ; if it had been the present of a virtuous 

* woman, you would not have had such a value for 

* it. My husband is a fool if he pafts with the, 
' horse without being paid for him.' — ' No, no, I 
' can't part with the horse, indeed, till I have the 
' money,' cried Tow-wouse. A resolution highly 
commended by a laAvyer then in the yard, who de- 
clared Mr. Tow-wouse might justify the detainer. 

As we cannot therefore at present get Mr. Jo- 
seph out of the inn, we shall leave him in it, and 
carry our reader on after parson Adains, who, his 
mind being perfectly at ease, fell into a contem* 
plation on a passage in i£schylus, which entertain- 
ed him for three miles together, without suffering 
him <»ice to reflect on his fellow-traveller. 

At length, having spun out his thread, and be- 
ing now at the summit of a hill, he cast his eyes 
backwards, and wondered that he could not see 
any sign of Joseph. As he left him read}! to mount ' 
the horse, he could not apprehend any mischi^ 
had happened, neither could he suspect that he 
missed his way, it being so broad and plain: tlie 
only reason which presented itself to him was, that 
he had met with an acquainta'nce who had pre- 
vailed with him to delay some time in discourse. 

He therefore resolved to proceed slowly forwards, 
not doubting but that he should be shortly over- 
taken ; and soon came to a large water, which, fiir- 
iug the whole road, he saw no method of passing 
unless by wading through, which he accordingly 
did up to his middle ; but was no sooner got to 
tile other side, than he perceived, if he had looked 
over the hedge, he would Jiave found a footpath 
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capable of ccoducting him without wetting' fail 
shoes. 

His surprise at Joseph's not coming up grew 
now v^y troublesome : he began to fear he knew 
tK>t what ; and as he determined to move no far- 
ther, alid, if he did not shortly overtake him, to re- 
turn back, he wished to fmd a house of public en- 
tertainment where he might dry his clothes, ahd 
refresh himself with a pint ; but seeing no such (for 
no other reason than because he did not cast his 
eyes a hundred yards forwards], he sat himself 
down on a stile, and pulled out his iSschylns. 

A fellow passing presently by, Adams asked him 
if he could direct him to an alehouse. ' The fellow, 
who had just left it, and perceived the house and 
sign to be within sight, thinking he had jeered him> 
ttud being of a morose temper, bade him follow his 
nose and be d — n'd. Adams told him he was a 
saucy jackanapes; upon which the fellow turned 
about angrily ; but perceiving Adams clench his 
fist, he thought proper to go on without taking 
any farther notice. 

A horseman following immediately after, and 
being AsheA the same question, answered, Friend, 
there is one within a stone's throw -, I believe you 
)»ay see it before you. Adams, lifting up bis eyes, 
cri^ I protest, and so there is ; and,' thanking his 
(Bformer, proceeded directly to it. 



CHAP. III. 

TMe opinion of two lawyers concerning the same gen- 
tleman, with Mr. Adams's inquiTy into the religion 
. qf his host. 

JlIe had just entered the house, had called for 
bis pint, and seated himself) when two horsemeir 
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fcartie to the d6or, and fastening their hdtses to the 
rails, alighted. They said there was a tiolent ' 
shower of rain coming on, which they intended to 
weather there, and went into a Uttle room by 
themselTes, not perceiving Mr. Adams. 
■ One of these immediately asked the other, * If 

• he had seen a more comical adventure a great 

• while?' Upon which the other said, ' He donbt- 

• ed whether, by law, the landlord could justify de- 

• taining the horse for his corn and hay. But the 
former answered, ' Undoubtedly he can ; it is an 
■* adjudged case, and I have known it tried.' 

Adams, who though he was, as the resider may 
saspect, a little inclined to forgetfiilness, never 
wanted thore than a hint to remind him, over- 
hearing- their discourse, immediately suggested to 
himself that this was his own horse, and that he 
had forgot to pay for him, which, upon inquiry, 
he was certified of by the gentlemen; who added, 
that the horse was likely to have more rest than 
food) unless he was paid for. 

The poor parson resolved to return presently to 
the inn, though he knew no more than Joseph 
how to procure his horse his liberty ; he was how- 
ever prevailed on to stay under covert, till the 
shower, which was now very violent,' was over. 

The three travellers then sat down together over 
ft mng of good beer ; when Adams, who had ob- 
served a gentleman's house as he passed along the 
i"oad, inquired to whom it belonged ; one of the 
horsemen had no sooner mentioned the owner's 
name, than the other began to revile him in the 
most opprobrious terms. The English languai^e 
ficarce affords a siflgle reproachful word, which he 
did not vertt on this occasion. He charged him 
iikewise With iBany particular fiicts. He said,-— 

• He no more regarded a field of wheat when he. 
' Was htinting, than he did the highway; that he 

• had iirjrired several poor farmers by trampling 
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' their com under his horse's heels ; and if any of 

' them begged him with the utmost submission to 

* refrain, his horsewhip was always ready to do 
' them justice.' He said, ' That he was the greatest 

* tyrant to the neighbours in every other instance, 

* and would not suffer a farmer to keep a gun, 
' though he might justify it by law; and in his 

* own family so cruel a master, that he never kept 
' a servant a twelvemontli. In his capacity as a 

* justice,' continued he, ' he behaves so partially, 

* that he commits or acquits just as he is in the hu- 
' mour, without any regard to truth or evidence j 
' the devil may carry any one before him for me ; 

'' I would rather be tried before some judges, than 

* be a prosecutor before him : if I had aii estate in 
' the neighbourliood, I would sell it for half the 

* value, rather than live near him.' 

Adams shook his head, and said ' He was sorry 

* such men were suffered to proceed with impunity, 

* and that riches could set any man above the law.' 
The reviler a little after retiring into the yard, the 
gentleman who had fti*st mentioned his name to 
Adams began to assure him, ' that his companion 

* was a prejudiced person. It is true,' says he, 

* perhaps, that he may have sometimes pursued his 
' game over a field of corn, but he hath always 

* made the party ample satisfaction : that so far 

* from tyrannising over his neighbours, or taking 

* away their guns, he himself knew several farmers 
' not qualified, who not only kept guns, but killed 

* game with them ; that he was the best of masters 

* to his servants, and several of them had grown 

* old in his service ; that he was the best justice of 

* peace in the kingdom, and, to his certain know- 
' ledge, had decided many difficult points, which 
' were referred to him, with the greatest equity, 

* and the highest wisdom ; and he verily believed, 
' several persons would give a year's purchase 
' more for an estate near him, than under the 
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* wing^ of any other great man.' He had just 
finished his encomium, when his companion re- 
turned, and acquainted him the storm was over. 
Upon which they presently mounted their horses 
and departed. 

Adams, who was in the utmost anxiety at those 
' different characters of the same person, asked his 
host if he knew the gentleman; for he began to 
imagine, they had by mistake been speaking of two 
several gentlemen. ' No, no, master,' answered 
the host {a shrewd cunning fellow); * I know the 
' gentleman very well of whom they have been 

* speaking, as I do the gentlemen who spoke of 

* him. As for riding over other men's corn, to 

* my knowledge he hath not been on horseback 
' these two years. I never heard he did any in- 
' jury of that kind ; and as to making reparation, 

* he is not so free of his money as that comes to 

* neither. Nor did I ever hear of his taking away 
' any man's gun ; nay, I know several who have 

* guns in their houses ; but as for killing game 
' with them, no man is stricter ; and I believe he 
' wo.uld ruin any who did. You heard one of the 

* gentlemen say, he was the worst master in the 

* world, and the other that he is the best; but fpr 

* my own part, I know all his servants, and never 
' heard from any of them, that he was either one 
' or the other,'—* Aye ! aye !' says Adams; * and 

* how doth he behave as a justice, pray ?'■ — * Faith, 
' friend,' answered the host, ' I question whether 

* he is in the commission ; the only cause I have 

* heard he hath decided a great while, was one be- 

* tween those very two persons who just went out 
' of this house; and I am sure he determined that 
'justly, for J heard the whole matter.' — ^ Which 
' did he decide it in favour of?' quoth Adams. * I 

* think I need not answer that question,' cried the 
host, < afiter the different characters you hare heard 
' of liim. It is not my business to contradict gen- 

VOL. V. I 
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* tlemen, while they are drinking in my house; 

* but I knew neither of tliem spoke a syllable of 

* truth.' — ' Grod forbid !' said Adams, * that men 

* should arrive at such a pitch of wickedness to 
' belie the character of their neighbour from a 

* little private affection, or, what is infinitely worse, 

* a private spite. I rather believe we have mis-' 
'taken them, and they mean two other persons; 

* for there are many houses on the road.'' — ' Why, 

* pr'ythee, friend,' cries the host, ' dost thou pre- 

* tend never to have told a He in thy life ?' — * Ne- 

* ver a malicious one, I am certain,' answered 
Adams, * nor with a design to injure the reputa- 

* tion of any man living.' — ^' Pugh! malicious; no, 

* no/ replied the host ; ' not malicious with a de- 
•^ign to hang a man, or bring' him into trouble; 

* but surely, out of love to one's self, one must 

* speak better of a friend than an enemy.' — ' Out of 

* love to yourself, you should confine yourself to 

* truth,* says Adams, ' for by doing otherwise you 

* injure the noblest part of yourseiii your injmortal 

* Soul. I can hardly believe any man such an 

* ideot to risque the loss of that by any trifling 

* gain, and the greatest gain in this world is but 

* dirt in comparison of what shall be revealed here- 

* after.' Upon which the host, taking up the cup. 
With a smile, drank a health to hereafter ; adding, 

* he was for somethiug J>resent.' — ^' Why," says 
Adams very gravely, • do not you believe another 

* world ? ' To which the host answered, * Yes ; he 

* was tro atheist.'' — * And you believe you have an 

* immortal soul? ' cries Adams. He answered, ' God 

* fdrbid he should not.* — * And heaven and hell ?* 
said the parson. The host then bid him, ' not to 

* profane ; for those were things not to be men- 

* tioned nor thought of but in church.' Adama 
asked him, • why he went to church, if what he 
•'learned there had no influence on his conduct in 

* iife ?'— ' I go to church/ answered the host, * to 
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' say my prayers and behave godly. '■i—' And dost 
' not thou,' cried Adams, " beHeve what thoa 

* hearest at church ?'— ' Most part of it, master,* 
returned the hoi^. * And dost not thou then trem- 

* We,' cries Adams, ' at the thought of eternal pu- 

* nishment ?' — ' As for that, master,' said he, ' I 

* never once thought about it ; but what signifies 

* talking about matters so far off? The m^g is 

* out, shall I draw another ?' 

Whilst he was going for that purpose, a stage- 
coach drove up to the door. The coachman coming 
into the house, was asked by the mistress, what pas- 
sengers he had in his coach ? ' A parcel of squinny- 

* gut b — s,' says he ; ' I have a good mind to overturn 
' them; -you won't prevail upon them to drink any 
' tlung, I assure you.' Adams asked him, ' if he had 

* not seen a young man on horseback on the road,* 
(describing Joseph). 'Aye,' said the coachiAaui 

* a gentlewoman in my coach that is his acquain- 

* tance redeemed him and his horse : he would 
"* have been here before this time, had not the storm 

* driven him to shelter.' — ' God bless her,' said 
Adams in a rapture ; nor could he delay walking 
out to satisfy himself who this charitable woman 
was; but what was his surprise when he saw his 
old acquaintance madam Slipslop f Her's indeed 
was not so great, because she had been informed 
by Joseph that he was on the i-oad. Very civil 
were the salutations on both sides ; and Mrs. Slip- 
slop rebuked the hostess for denying the gentleman 
to be there when she asked for him ; but indeed 
the poor woman had not erred designedly; for 
Mrs. Slipslop asked for a clergyman, and she had 
unhappily mistaken Adams for a pefion travelliitg 
to a neighbouring fair with the thimble and button, 
or some other such operation ; for- he marched in 
a swingeing great but short white coat with black 
buttons, a short wig, and a hat, which, so far from 
'having a blade hatlrand, had nothing black about it, 
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Joseph was now come up, and Mrs. Slipslop 
would have had him quit his horse to the parson, 
aud come himself into the coach ; but he absolute- 
ly refused, saying, he thanked heaven he was well 
enough recovered to be very able to ride; and 
added, he hoped he knew his duty better than to 
ride in a coach, . while Mr. Adams was on horse- 
back. 

Mrs. Slipslop would have persisted longer, faad 
not a lady in the coach put a short end to the dis- 
pute, by refusing to suffer a fellow in a livery to 
ride in the same coach with herself; so it was at 
length agreed thut Adams should fill the vacant 
place in the coach, and Joseph should proceed on 
horseback. 

They had not proceeded far before Mrs.Slipslop, 
addressing herself to the parson, spok-e thus ; ' There 
' hath been a strange alteration in our family, Mr. 
' Adams,, since sir Thomas's death.' — *A strange 

* alteration indeed !' says Adams, ' as I gather from 

* some hints which have dropped from Joseph.' — 
■ Aye,' says she, * I could never have believed it; 

* but the longer one lives in the world, the more 

* one sees. So Joseph hath given you hints.'-r- 
' But of what nature, will always remain a perfect 

* secret with me,' cries the parson : ' he forced me 

* to promise, before he would communicate any 
' thing. I am indeed concerned to find her lady- 

, ' shi^ behave in so unbecoming a manner. I al- 

* ways thought her' in the main a good lady, and 
' should never have suspected her of thoughts so 

, ' unworthy a Christian, and with a young lad her 
' own servant.' — ^' These things are no secrets to 

* me, I as^i^^i you,' cries Slipslop, ' and I believe 
'_ they will be none any where shortly ; for ever 
' since the bpy's departure, she hath behaved more 

* likeamad.woinan than any thing else.* — 'Truly, 
, * I aid heartily concerned,' said Adams, * for s^e 

* was a |;bqd sort of a lady,, JUidced, I hare ofiea 
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•wished she had attended a little mwe constantly 
'at the service, but she hath done a great deal of* 

* good in the parish,' — * O Mr. Adams,* says Slip- 
slop, 'people that don't see all, often know no- 

* thing. Many things have been given away in 

* our family, I do assure you, without her know- 

* ledge. I h3.ve heard you say in the pulpit we 

* ought not to brag; but indeed I can't avoid say- 
' ing, if she had kept the keys herself, the poor 
' would have wanted, hiany a cordial which I have 
' let them have. As for niy late master, he was 
'" as worthy a man as ever lived, and would have 

> * done infinite good i£ he had not been controlled j 
'but he loved a quiet Hfe.heavens rest his soul I I 

* am confidous he is there, and enjoys a quiet liie, 
*: which some folks would not allow him here.' 
Adanis answeredi * He had never heard this be- 

* fore, and was mistaken if she herself (for he re- 
membered she used to commend her mistress and 
blame her'-master) 'had not formerly been of an- 
' other opinion.' — * Idon't know,' replied she, ' what 
' I might once think ; but now I am confidous mat* 

* ters are as I tell you; the world will shortly see 

* who hath been deceived ; for my part I say no- 

* thing, but that it is wondersome how some people 

* can carry all things with a grave face,' . 

Thus Mr. Adams. and she discoursed, til! they 
came opposite to a great house, which stood at 
some distance from the road ; a lady in the coach 
8|>ying it, cried, . ' Yonder lives the unfortunate 
< Leonora, if one can justly call a woman unfottu- 

* nate whom we must own ^t the same time guilty, 

* and the author of her own calamity.' This was 
abundantly sufficient to awaken the curiosity of 
Mr. Adams, as indeed it did that of the whole com-> 
pany, who jointly solicited the lady to acquaint 
f hem with Leonora's history, since it seemed, by 
what she had said, to contain something r^nark-* 
able, . , 
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The lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not re- 
quire many entreatiea, and hsring only wished their 
entertainment might make amends for the compa- 
ny's ^lention, she began in the foltowtrfg manner. 



CHAP. IV. 

The history qfLeonorOt or the unfortunate JiU. 

JLjEONORA was the daughter of a gentleman of 
fortune -y she was tall and well shaped, with a 
sprightlineas in her countenance, which often at- 
tracts beyond more regular features joined with 
an insipid air : nor Is this kind of beauty less ai>t 
to deceive than allure ; the good-humour which it 
indicates being often mistaken for good-nature, and 
the vivacity for true understanding. 

Leonora, who was now at the age ^ eighteen, 
lived with an aunt of hers in a town in the north of 
England. She was an extreme lover of gaiety ; 
and very rarely missed a ball, or any other pnblic 
assembly ; where she had frequent opportunities of 
satisfying a greedy appetite of vanity, with the 
preference which was given her by the men to aX- 
most every other woman present. 

Among many young fellows who were particu- 
lar in their gallantries towards her, Horatio soon 
<l)8tinguished himself in her eyes beyond all hia 
competitors ; she danced with more than ordinary 
gaiety when he happened to be her partner j nei- 
tiier the fairness of the evening, nor the music of 
Ihe nightingale, could lengthen Jier walk like his 
company. 1%e affected no longer to understand 
the civilities of others ; whilst she inclined so at- 
tentive an ear to every compliment of Horatio, 
that she oilen smiled even when it was t«o delicate 
for her comprehension. 
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* Pray, madam,' aays Adams, * who was this 

* squire Horatio ^' 

Horatio, says the lady, was. a young gentleman 
of a good family, bred to the law, and. had been 
some few years (jailed to the degree of a barrister. - 
His face and person were such as the generality 
allowed handsome ; but he had a dignity in his air 
very rarely to be seen. His temper was of the sa- 
turnine complexion, and without tlie least taint of 
moroseness. He had wit and humour, with an in- 
cliuation to satire, which he indulged rather too 
much. 

This gentleman, who. had contracted the most 
violent passion for Leonora, M'as the last person 
who perceived the probability of its success. The 
whole town had made the match for him, before 
he himself had drawn a confidence from her ac- 
tions sufficient to mention his passion to her i for 
it was his opinion (and perhaps he was there in the 
right), that it is highly impolitic to talk seriously 
of love to a woman, before you have made such a 
progress in her aifections, that she herself expects 
and desires to hear it. 

But whatever diffidence the fears of a lover may 
create, which are apt to magnify every favour con- 
ferred on a rival, and to see the little advances to- 
wards themselves through the other end of the per- . 
spective; it was impossible that Horatio's passion 
should so blind his discernment, as to prevent his, 
conceiving hopes from the behaviour of Leonora, 
whose fondness £>r him was now as visible to an 
indifTerent person in their company, as his for her. 

* I never knew any of these forward sluts com© 
' to good ' (says the lady who refused Joseph's en- 
trance into the ^coach), * nor shall I wonder at any 

* thing she doth in the sequel.' 

The lady proceeded in her story thus : It was in 
the midst of a gay conversation in the walks one 
evening, when Horatio whispered Leonora, that 
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he was desirous to take a tarn or two with her iti 
private ; for that he had something to communi- 
cate to her of great consequence. ' Are you sure 
' it is of consequence f ' said she, smiling. ' 1 hopei' 
answered he, ' you will think so* too, since the 
' whole future happiness of my life must depend 
' on the event.' 

Leonora, who very much suspected what was 
coming, would have deferred it till another time ; 
but Horatio, who had more than half conquered 
the difficulty of speaking by the first motion, was 
so very importunate, that she at last yielded, and, 
leaving the rest of the company, they turned aside 
into an unfrequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the sight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a strict silence. At last 
Horatio made a full stop, and taking Leonora, who 
stood pale and trembling, gently by the hand, he 
fetched a deep sigh, and then, looking on her eyes 
with all the tenderness imaginable, he cried out in 
a faltering accent : • O Leonora ! is it necessary 

* for me to declare to you on what the future hap- 
' piness of my life must be founded ! Must I say, 

* there is something belonging to you which is a 

* bar to my happiness, and which unless you will 
'part with, I must be miserable!'— • AVnat can 
' that be,' replied Leonora. • No wonder,' said he, 

* you are surprised that I should make an objec- 

* tion to any thing which is yours; yet sure you 

* may guess, since it is the only one which the 

* riches of the world, if they were mine, should pur- 

* chase of me. Oh, it is that which you must part 
' with to bestow all the rest ! Can Leonora, or 

* rather will she, doubt longer? Let me then whis- 
' per it in her ears — It is your name, madam. It 

* IS by parting with that, by your condescension to 

* be for ever mine, which must at once prevent me 

* from being the most miserable, and will render 
' me the happiest, of mankind,' 
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Leonora, covered with blushes, and with as an- 
gry a look as she coald possibly put on, told him, 

* that had she suspected what his declaration would 

* have been, he should not have decoyed her from 

* her company ; that he had so surprised and 

* frighted her, that she begged him to convey her 

* back as quick as possible ;' which he, trembling 
very near as much as herself, did. 

* More fool he,' cried Slipslop: * it is a sign he 

* knew very little of our sect.'' — ' Truly, madam,' 
said Adams, * I thiidi you are in the right : I 

* should have insisted to know a piece of her mind, 
' when I had carried matters so far.* But Mrs. 
Graveairs desired the lady to omit all such fulsome 
stuff in her story, for that it made her sick. 

Well then, madam, to be as concise as possible, 
said the lady, many weeks had not passed after 
this interview, before Horatio and Leonora were 
what they call on a good footing together. All 
ceremonies except the last were now over; the 
writings were now drawn, and every thing was in 
the utmost forwardness preparative to the putting 
Horatio in possession of all his wishes. I will, if 
you please, repeat you a letter from each of them, 
which I have got by heart, and which will give 
you no small idea of their passion on both sides. 

Mrs. Graveairs objected to hearing these letters ; 
but being put to the vote, it was carried against 
her by all the rest in the coach ; parson Adams 
contending for it with the utmost vehemence. 

HORATIO TO LEONORA. 

** How vain, most adorable creature, is the pur- 
*' suit of pleasure in the absence of an object to 
*' which the mind is entirely devoted, unless it 
" have some relation to that object ! I was last 
" night condemned to the society of men of wit 
** and learning, which, however agreeable it might 
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** have formerly been to me, now only gave nje it 
" suspicion that they imputed .my absence in cw- 
" versation to the true cause. For which reason, 
" wlien your engagements forbid me the ecstatic 
•* happiness of seeing you, I am always desirous to 
"be alone; since my sentiments for Leonora are 
" so delicate, that I cannot bear the apprehension 
" of another's prying into those delightful endear- 
•* ments with which the warm imagination of a 
** lover will sometimes indulge him, and which I 
*f su^ect my eyes then betray. To fear this dis- 
" covery of our thoughts, may perhaps appear too 
" ridiculous a nicety to minds not susceptible of 
" all the tendernesses of this delicate passion. 
" And surely we shall suspect there are few such, 
" when we consider that it requires every human 
"virtue to exert itself in its full extent; since 
" the beloved, whose happiness it ultimately re- 
" spects, may give us charming opportunities of 
" being brave in her defence, generous to her 
*' wants, compassionate to her afflictions, grateful 
" to her kindness ; and in the same manner of ex- 
** ercising every other virtue, which he who would 
" not do to any degree, and that with the utmost 
" rapture, can never deserve the name oil a Iovot. 
'* It is therefore with a view to the delicate mo- 
** desty of your mind that I cultivate it so purely 
*' in my own ; and it u that which will sufficiently 
" suggest to you the uaeasioess I bear from those 
*' liberties, which men, to whcnn the world allow 
" politeness, will sometimes give themselves on 
'* these occasions. 

" Can I tell you with what eagerness I expect 
" the arrival of that bliest day, when I shall expe- 
*' rience the falsehood oS a common assertion^ thai 
" the greatest human happiness consists in tu>pe }■ 
** A doctrine which no person had ever stronger 
** reason to believe than myself at present, since 
" none ever tasted such bliss as fir^ ray boaom 
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" with the thoughts of spending my future days 
** with such a companion, and that every action 
" of my life will have the glorious gatisiaction of 
" conducing to your happiness." 

LEONORA TO HORATIO*. 

*' The refinement of your mind has been so evi- 
*' dently proved by every word and action ever 
•* since I had first the pleasure of knowing you, 
" that I thought it impossible my good opinion of 
** Horatio could have been heightened to any addi- 
*' tional proof of merit. This very thought was 
" my amusement when I received .your last letter, 
*' which, when I opened, I confess I was surprised 
*' to find the delicate sentiments expressed there 
" so far exceeded what I thought could come even 
" from you (although I know all the generous prin- 
*' ciples human nature is capable of are centred 
. " in yauT breast), that words cannot paint what I 
" feel on the reflexion, that my happiness shall be 
". the ultimate end of all your actions. 

*' Oh, Horatio ! what a life must that be, where 
-" the meanest domestic cares are sweetened by the 
** pleasing consideration, that the man on earth 
** who best deserves, and to whom you are most 
" inclined to give your aifections, is to reap either 
*' profit or {Measure from all you do ! In such a 
" case, toils must be turned into diversions, and 
" nothing but the unavoidable inconveniencies of 
'* life can make us remember that we are mortal. 

" If the solitary turn of your thoughts, and the 
" desire of keefnng them undiscovered, mi^es even 
** the conversation of men of wit and learning te- 
*' dious to you, what anxions hours must I spend, 
** who am condemned by custom to the conversa- 

* Tbti letter wu written by a young lady on reading the 
fcmwr. . , 
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" tion of women, whose natural curiosity leads 
*' them to pry into all my thoughts, and whose 
** envy can never suffer Horatio's heart to be pos- 
" sessed by any one, without forcing them into ma- 
*' licious designs against the person who is so hap- 
" py as to possess it ? But, indeed, if ever envy can 
" possibly have any excuse, or even alleviation, it 
" 19 in this case, where the good is so great, that it 
"must be equally natural to all to wish it for them- 
*<selves; nor am I ashamed to own it: and to your 
*' merit, Horatio, I am obliged : that prevents my 
" being in that most uneasy of all the situations I 
" can figure in my imagination, of being led by 
'* inclination to love the person whom my own 
*' judgement forces me to condemn." 

Matters were in so great forwardness between 
this fond couple, that the day was fixed for their 
marriage, and v/as now within a fortnight, when 
the sessions chanced to be held for that county in 
a town about twenty miles' distance from that which 
is the scene of our story. It seems, it is usual for 
the young gentlemen of the bar to repair to these 
sessions, not so much for the sake of profit, as to 
show their parts, and learn the law of the justices 
<d peace ; for which purpose one of the wisest and 
gravest of all the justices is appointed speaker, or 
chairman as they modestly call it, and , he reads 
them a lecture, and instructs them in the true 
knowledge of the law. 

' You are here guilty of a little mistake,' says 
Adams> ' which if you please I will correct : I 

* have -attended at one of these qnarter-sessions, 
' where I observed the counsel taught the justices, 

• instead of learning any thing of them.' 

It is not very material, said the lady. Hither 
repaired Horatio, who, as he hoped by his profes- 
sion to advance his fortune, which was not at pre* 
sent very large, for the salce of hi« dear Lepnoca^ 
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he resolved to spare no pains, nor . lose any oppor* 
tunity of improving or advancing himself in it. 

Tlie same afternoon in ^hich he left the town, as 
Leonora stood at her window, a coach and six pass- 
ed by, wliich she declared to be the completest» 
genteelest, prettiest equipag'e she ever saw ;■ adding 
these remarkable words, * O, I am in love with that 
' equipage ! ' which, though her friend Florella at 
that time did not greatly regard, she hath since 
remembered. . 

In the evening an assembly was held, which 
Leonora honowed with her company; but in- 
tended to pay her Horatio the compliment of re- 
fusing to dance in his absence, 

O, why have not women as good resolution to 
maintain their vows, as they have often good incli- 
nations in making them ! 

The gentleman who owned the coach and siK 
came to the assembly. His clothes were as re- 
markably fine as his equipage could be. He sooa 
attracted the eyes of the company ; all the smarts, 
all the silk waistooats with silver and gold edgings, 
.were eclipsed in an instant. 

' ' M^dam,' said Adams, ' if it foe not impertinent, 
* I should be glad to know how this gentleman was 
> dresL' 

Sir, answered the lady, I have been told he had 
on a cut velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined 
.with a pinksattin, embroidered all over with gold; 
his waistcoat, which was cloth of silver, was em- 
broidered with gold likewise. I cannot foe parti- 
cular as to the rest of his dress; but it was all ia 
the French fasliiou, fqr Bellarmine (that was his 
name) was jugt arrived from Paris. 

This fine figure did not more entirely engage the 
^eyes of every lady in the assonbly, than Leonora did 
his- He had scarce beheld her, but he stood raotioft- 
.),es6 and fi;ced^agtatne,oratlea4t would havedone 
J¥it^SP'9^ brfle4i"fi.hadpejfr9ijtt^ditim,. However, 
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he carried it $o far, before he had power to correct 
himself, that every person in ihe room easiij disco- 
vered where his adniiratk>n ivos settied. llie other 
ladies began to nng^ out their former partners, all 
perceiving who wonid be BellafBiine's choice; 
which they however endeavoured, by all possible 
means, to prevent ; mcuiy of them saying to Leono- 
ra, ' O madam ! I suppose we shan't have the plea- 

* sure of seeing youdance to-night;* and then cry- 
ing out, in Bellarmine's hearing, ' O ! Leonora will 

* not'dance, I assure you : her partner is not here.* 
One maliciously attempted to prevent her, by 
sending a disagreeable fellow to ask her, that so 
she might be obliged, either to dance with him, or 
sit -down ; but this scheme proved abortive. 

Leonora saw herself admired by the fine stranger, 
juid envied by every wwnan present. Her little 
Jieart began to flutter within her, and her head 
ivas agitated widi a convulsive motion ; she seemed 
■as if she would spe^k to several of her acquain- 
tance, bnt had nothing to say ; for as she would 
not mention her present triumph, so she could not 
disengage her thoughts one moment from the con- 
templation of it^ ^e had never tasted any thing 
like this happiness. She had before known what it 
was to torment a single woman ; but to be hated 
and secretly cursed by a whole assembly, was a 
joy reserved for this blessed moment. As this vast 
profusion of ecstacy had confounded her under- 
standing, so there was nothing so foolish as her 
behaviour : she played a thousand childish tricks, 
-distorted her person into several shapes, and her 
face into several laughs; without any reason. In 
a word, her carriage was as absurd as her draires, 
which were to afiect an insensibility of the stranger's 
admiration, and at the same time a triumph, from, 
that admiration, over every woman in the room. 

In this temper of mind, Sellarmine,'having in- 
quired who she wftBi advanced to her» and wi^a 
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low t>ow begged the honour of dancing with her, 
wbieh <he, with as low a curt'sy, imraediatdjr 
granted. She' danced with him all night, and en- 
joyed perhaps the highest pleasure ^t she w^ 
capable of feeing. 

At these word^, Adams fetched a. deep groan, 
which frighted the ladies, who told him, ' they 

* hoped he was not ill.' He answered, • he groaned 

• only for the folly of Leonora.' 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about six 
in the morning, but not to rest. She tumbled and 
tossed in her bed, with vary ^ort intervals of sleep, 
and those entirely filled with dreams of the equi- 
page and fine clothes she had seen, and the b^ls, 
operas, and ridottos, which had been the subject 
of their conversation. 

In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
and six, came to wait on her. He was indeed 
charmed with her peraon, and was, on inquiry, so 
well pleased with the circumstances of her father 
(for l>e himself, notwithstanding all his finery, was 
not quite so rich as a Croesus or an Attalus). ' At- 

* lilus,' says Mr. Adams : * but prayhow can^eyou 

• acquainted with these names ?' TTie lady smiled 
at the qnestiAn, and proceeded. He was so pleased, 
I say, tliat he resolved to make his addresses to her 
directly. He did so accordingiy, and that with so 
much warmth and briskness, that he quickly baffled 
her weak repulses, and obliged the iady to refer 
him to ' her father, who, she knew, would quickly 
declare in fitvour of a coach and six. 

Thus, what Horatio had by sighs and tears, lore 
and tenderness, been so long obtaining, the French- 
English Bellarmine with gaiety and gallantry pos- 
sessed hinirself of in an instant. In other words, 
what modesty had employed a foil year in raising, 
hnpudence demolished in twenty-four hours.^ 

Here Adauns groaned a second time ; but the 
ladies, who began to smoke him, took no notice. 
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From- the opening of the assembly till the ei^ 
c^ Bellarmine's visit, Leonora had scarce once 
thought of Horatio; but he now began, though 
an unwelcome guest, to enter into her mind. She 
wished she had seen the charming Bellarmine and 
his charming equipage, before matters had gone 
80 fer. * Yet why,' says she, ' should I yi^ish to 

* have seen him before ; or what signifies it that I 

* have seen him now ? Is not Horatio my lover, 

* almost my husband ? Is he not as handsome, nay 
' handsomei', than Bellarmine ? Aye* but Bellar- 

* mine is the genteeler and the finer man ; yes, 

* that he must be allow^. Yes, yes, he is that cer- 

* tainly. But did not I, no longer ago than yes- 

* terday, love Horatio more than all the world i 

* Aye, but yesterday I had not seen Bellarmine. 

* But doth not Horatio doat on me, and may he 
** not in despair break his heart if I abandon him ? 

* Well, and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break 

* too ? Yes, but I promised Horatio first ; but 

* that was poor Bellarmine's misfortune ; if I had 

* seen him first, I should certainly have preferred 

* him. Did not the dear creature prefer me to 

* every woman in the assembly, when every she 

* was laying out for him f When was it in Hora- 

* tie's power to give me such an instance of a£Fec- 

* tion i Can .he give me an equipage, or any of 

* those things which Bellarmine will make me mis- 
' tress of? How vast is the difference between 

* being the wife of a poor counsellor, and the wife 

* of one of Bellarmine's fortune ! If I marry Hora- 

* tio, I shall triumph over no more than one rivial } 

* but by marrying Bellarmine, I shall be the envy 

* of all my acquaintance. What happiness ! But 

* can I suffer Horatio to die ? for he hath sworn he 
' cannot survive my loss : but perhaps he may not 
' die: if he should, can I prevent it ? Must I sa- 
' crifice myself to him ? besides, Bellarmine may 

* be as miserable for me too,' She was tlius ai>- 
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gning with herself, when some young ladies called 
her to the walks, and a little relieved her anxiety 
for the present. 

The next morning, Bellarmine breakfasted with 
her in presence of her aunt, whom he sufficiently 
informed of his passion for Leonora. He was no 
sooner withdrawn, than the old lady began to advise 
her niece on this occasion. * You see, child,' says 
she, ' what fortune hath thrown in your way ; and 

* I hope you will not withstand your own prefer- 
' ment.' Leonora sighing, begged her not to men- 
tion fuiy such thing, when she knew her engage- 
ments to Horatio. ' Engagements to a fig,' cried 
the aunt ; ' you should thank heaven on your knees, 
' that you have it yet in your power to break them. 
' Will any woman hesitate a moment, whether she 
' shall ride in a coach or walk on foot all the d^s 
' of her life ? But Bellarmine drives six, and Ho- 

* ratio not even a pair.'—' Yes, but, madam, what 

* will the world say ?' answered Leonora : ' will 
' not they condemn me ?' — * The world is always 
' on the side of prudence,' cries the aunt, ' and 

* would surely condemn you if you sacrificed your 
' interest to any motive whatever. O ! I know the 

* world very well ; and you show your ignorance, 

* my dear, by your objection. O' my conscience ! 
' the world is wiser. I have lived longer in it than) 

* you ; arid I assure you there is not any thingj 

* worth our regard besides money ; nor did I ever j 
' know one person who married from other consi- 
' derations, who did not afterwards heartily repent 
' it. Besides, if we examine the two men, can you 

* prefer a sneaking fellow, who hath, heea bred at 
' the university, to a fine gentleman Just come from 

* his travels i All the world must allow Bellarmine 

* to be a fine gentlemui, positively a fine gentle- 

* man, and a tuindsome man.' — ' Perhaps, madam, 

* I should not doubt, if I knew how to be hand- 

* somely oflF with the other.'— »■' O ! leave that to 
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* me,' says the aunt. * You know your fkther hath 

* not been acquainted with the affair. Indeed, for 
' my part I thought it might do well enough, not 

* dreaming of such an dner ; but I'll disengage 

* you : leave me to give the fellow an answer. I 

* warrant you shall have no farther trouble.* 

Leonora was at length satisfied with her aunt's 
reasoning; and Bellarmine supping with her that 
evening, it was agreed he should the next morning 
go to her father and propose the match, which she 
consented should be consummated at his return. 

The aunt retired soon after supper ; and the lo- 
Ters being left together, Bellarmine began in the 
following manner : ' Yes, madam ; this coat, I 

* assure you, was made at Paris, and I defy the best 
^ English tailor even to imitate it. There is not 

* one of them can cut, madam ; they can't cut. If 

* you observe how this skirt is turned, and this 

* sleeve : a clumsy English rascal can do nothing 
■like it. Pray,' how do you like my liveries?* 
X«onora answered, ' she thought them very pretty.* 
— * All French,* says he, * I assure you, except the 
■ great-coats ; I never trust any thing more than a 

* great-coat to an Englishman. You know one 

* must encourage our own people what one can, 

* especially as, before I had a place, I was in the 

* country interest, he, he, lie ! But for myself, I 

* would see the dirty island at the bottom of the 

* sea, rather than wear a single rag of English 

* work about me; and I am sure, ai&r you have 

* made one tour to Paris, you will be of the same 

* opinion with regard to your own clothes. You 

* can't conceive what an addition a French dress 
' would be to your beauty j I positively assure you, 

* at the first opera I saw since I came over, I mis^ 

* took the English ladies for chambermaids, he, 
•he, he!' 

With such sort of polite discourse did the gay 
Bellarmine entertain his beloved Lieonora, when 
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ihe door opened on a sudden, and Horatii> entered 
the room. Here 'tis impossible to express the sup- 
prise of L«onora. 

' Poor wtrnian,' says Mrs. Slipslop, ' what a ter*- 

* rible quandary she must be in!' — * N»rt at all/ 
5ars miss Graveairs; ' such sluts can never be ccfn^ 
' founded.' — ' She must have then more than Corin^ 

* thian assurance,' said Adams } 'ay, more th$3 
' Lais herself/ 

A long silence^ continued the lady, prevailed in 
the whole company. If the familiar, entrance of 
Horatio struck the greatest astonishment into Bel- 
larmine, the unexpected presence of Bellarmme 
no less surprised Horatio. ' At length Leonora, 
eallecting all the spirit she was mistress ^, ad*- 
dresed herself to the latter, and pretended to won* 
der at the reason of so late a visit. ' I should, in'' 
' deed,' answered he, ' have made some apology 
' for disturbing you at this hour, had not myfind<- 

* ing you in company assured me I do not break 

* in upon your repose.' Bellarmine rose from his 
chair, traversed the room in a minnet step, and 
hummed an opera tune ; while Horatio, advancing 
to Leonora, asked her, in a whisper, if that gentl^ 
man was not a relation of her's ; to .which she an^- 
swered with a smile, or rather sneer, * No, he is no 

* relation of mine yet ;' adding, ' she could not 
' guess the meaning of his question.' Horatio told 
her softly, 'It did not arise from jealousy.' — ' Jea>- 
' lousy ! I assure you, it would be very strange 
' in a common acqmtintanae to give himself any 

* of those airs.' These words a little surprised Ho- 
ratio; but before he had- time to answer, Bellar- 

' mine danced up to the lady, and told her, ' he 

* feared he interrupted some business between her 

* and the gentleman.* -^* I can have nobusiness,* 
■aid she, 'with the gentleman, nor any other, which 
' need be any secret to you.* 

* You'll pardon me,' said Horatio, * if I desire t« ' 
K3 
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' know who this gentleman is, who is to be en-- 

* trusted with all our secrets.'—' You'll know soon 

* enopgh,' cries Leonora ; * but I can't gu«Bs what 

* secrets can ever pass between us of such mighty 

* consequence.' — ' No, madam ! ' cries Horatio ; 
' I'm sure you would not have me understand you 

* in earnest.' — * 'Tis indifferent to me,' says she, 
' how you understand me ; but I think so unsea- 
' sonable a visit is difficult to be understood at all, 
' at least when people fmd one engaged : though 

* one's servants do not deny one, one may expect 
' a well-bred person should soon take the hint.'— 

* Madam,' said Horatio, ' I did not imagine any 
' engagement with a stranger, as it seems this geu- 

* tleman is, would have made my visit imperti- 
' nent, or that any such ceremonies were to be 

* preserved between persons in our situation.' — 
' Sure you are in a dream/ says she, ' or would 
' persuade me that I am in one. I know no pre- 
' tensions a common acquaintance can have to lay 
' aside the ceremonies of good breeding,' — ' Sure,' 
says he, ' I am in a dream ; for it is impossible I 
^should be really esteemeda common acquaint- 

* ance by Leonora, after what has passed between 
' us!' — ' Passed between us ! Do you intend to 
" affront me before this gentleman ?' — * D — n me, 
' affront the lady,' says Beilarmine, cocking his hat, 
and strutting up to Horatio: ' does any man dare 

* affront this lady before me, d — nme?' — 'Hearkee, 
' sir,' says Horatio, • I would advise you to lay 
' aside that fierce air ; for I am mightily deceiv- 
' ed if this lady has not a violent desire to get 
' your worship a good drubbing.' — 'Sir,' said Bei- 
larmine, ' I have the honour to be her protector j 
■* and d — n me, if I understand your meaning.' — 
' Sir,' answered Horatio, ' she is rather your pro- 

* tectress ; but give yourself no more airs, for you 
' see I am prepared for you ' (shaking his whip at 
bko). ' Oh ! serviteur ires faimble,' says BellaF'- 
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*iine: */<? vous entend parfaitment bien.* At which 
time the aunt, who had heard of Horatio's visit, 
entered the room, and soon satisfied all his doubts. 
She convinced him that he was never more awake 
in his life, and that nothing more extraordinary 
had happened in his three days' absence, than a; 
small alteration in the affections of Leonora; who 
now burst into tears, and wondered what reason, 
she had given him to ijse her in so barbarous a, 
manner. Horatio desired Bellarmine to withdraw 
with him ; but the ladies prevented it, by laying 
violent hands on the latter; upon which the 
former took his leave without any great ceremo- 
ny, and departed, leaving the lady with his rival' 
to consult for his safety, which I-eonora feared her 
indiscretion might have endangered ; but the aunt 
comforted her with assurances, that Horatio would 
not venture his person against so accomplished a 
cavalier as Bellarmine, and that, being a lawyer; 
he would seek revenge in his own way, and the 
most they had to apprehend from him was an ac- 
tion. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bel- 
larmine to retire to his lodgings, having first set- 
tled all matters relating to the journey which he 
was to undertake in the morning, and their prepa^ 
rations for the nuptials at his return. 

But alas ! as wise men have observed, the seat of 
valour is not the countenance; and many a grave 
and plain man will, on a Just provocation,be ta kp 
himself to that mischievous metal, cold iron; while 
men of a fiercer brow, and sometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more prudently 
decline it. 

Leonora was awaked in the morning, from a vi-* 
vionary coach and six, with the dismal account 
that Bellarhiine was run through the body by Ho- 
ratio ; that he lay languishing at 4n inn, and the 
furg^oas had deglared the wound mortal. Sm im'- 
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mediately leaped out of the bed, danced about the 
room in a frantic manner, tore her hair and beat 
her breast in all the agonies of despair^ in which 
sad condition her aunt, who likewise arose at the 
news, foond her. The good old lady applied her 
utmost art to comfort her niece. She told her, 

* while there was life there was hope ; but that if 
*- he should die, her affliction would be of no ser- 

* vice to Bellarmine, and would only expose her- 

* self, which might probably keep her some time 
"* without any future offer ; that as matters had 

* happened, her wisest way would be to think no 

* more of Bellarmine, but to endeavour to regain 

* the affections of Horatio.' — ' Speak not to me,' 
cried the disconsolate Leonora : ' is it not owing to 

* me that poor Bellwmine has lost his life ? Have 
' not these cursed charms ' (at which words she 
looked stedfastly in the glass) ' been the ruin of 

* the most charming man of this age ? Can I ever 
1 bear to contemplate my own face again ? ' {with 
her eyes still fixed on the glass.) ' Am I not the 
' murderess of the finest gentleman ? No other 
'■ woman in the town could have made any impres- 

* sion on him.' — ' Never think of thirfgs past,' cries 
the aunt : ' think of regaining the affections of Ho- 

* ratio.' — ' What reason,* said the niece, ' have I to 

* hope he would forgiye me ? No, I have lost him 
' as well as the other, and it was your wicked ad- 
*■ vice which was the occasion of all j you seduced 
*■ me, contrary to my inclinations, to abandon poor 

* Horatio' {at which words she. burst into tears); 

* you prevailed upon me,.whiether I would or no, 
*'to give up my affections foi- him;- had it not ■ 

* been for you, Bellarmine never would have en- 

* tered iifto my thoughts ; had not his addresses 
f been backed by your persuasions, thfey never 
« woi^d have made any impression on me : I should 
< have defied all the fortune and equipage in the 
«• world ; bqt it was yon, it was you, who got , tfeg 
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* better of my youth and simplicity, and forced me 
' to lose my dear Horatio for ever.' 

The aunt was almost borne down with this tor- 
rent of words; she however rallied alt the strengpth 
«he could, . and drawing her mouth up in a purse, 
began : * I am not surprised, niece, at this ingrati- 

* tude. Those who advise young women for their 

* interest, must always expect such a return : I an^ 

* convinced my brother will thank me for breaking 

* off your match with Horatio at any rate.' — ' That 

* may not be in your power yet,' answered^ Leo- 
nora, ' though it is very ungrateful in you to de 
■' sire or attempt it, after the presents you have re* 

* ceived from him.' (For indeed true it is, that 
many presents, and some pretty valuable ones, had 
passed from Horatio to the old lady ; but as true 
it is, that Bellarmine, when he breakfasted with her 
and her niece, had complimented her with a bril- 
liant from his finger, of much greater value thaa 
all she had touched of the other.) 

The aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a 
servant brought a letter into the room ; which 
I-eonora, hearing it came from Bellarmine, with 
great eagerness opened, and read as follows : 

" Most divine creature, 
" The wound which I fear you have heard I 
" received from my rival, is not like to be so fatal 
" as those shot into my heart, which have been 
** fired from your eyes, tout brilliant. Those are 
" the only cannons by which I am to fall ; for my 
f* surgeon gives me hopes of being soon able to at- 
*' tend your raelte; till when, unless you would do 
*• me an honoup which I have scarce the hardiesse 
" to think of, your absence will be the greatest im< 
" guish which can be felt by, 
" Madam) 
"Avec toute le respecte in the world, 
** Yovr most obedient, most absolute deeotf, 
*' Bellarmine." 
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As soon as Leonora perceived such hopes df 
Bellarmine's recovery, and that the gossip Fame 
had, aocording to custom, so enlarged his danger, 
she presently abandoned all further thoughts of 
Horatio, and was soon reconciled to her aunt, who 
received her again into favour, with a moreiehris- 
tian forgiveness than we generally meet wim. In- 
deed, it is possible she might be a little alarmed 
at the hints which her niece had given her concern- 
ipg the presents. She might apprehend such ru- 
mours, should tliey get abroad, might injure a re- 
putation, which, by frequenting church twice a 
day, and preserving the utmost rigour and strict^ 
ness in her countenance and behaviour for many 
years, she had established, 

Leonora's passion returned now for Bellarmine 
with greater force, after its small relaxatioi}, than 
ever, Slie proposed to her aunt to make him a visit 
in his confinement, which the old lady, with great 
and commendable prudence, advised her to decline; 

* For,' says she, ' should any accident intervene to 
^ prevent ypur. intended match, too forward a beT 

* hq,viouF with this lover may injure you in the 
' eyes pf qjhprs. Every woman, till she is married, 
f ought to consider of, and provide against, the 
*- possibility of the affair's breaking off/ Leonora 
said, ' she should be indifferent to whatever might 

* happen in such a case ; for she had now so abso- 

* lutely placed her affections on this dear man,' (so 
she called him) ' that, if it was her misfortune to 
^ lose, him, she should for ever abandon all thoughts 
' of mankind'' She therefore resolved to visit him, 
notwithstanding all the prudent advice of her tiunt 
to the contrary^ a|id th^t very afternoon executed 
Iier resolution, 

The l^y was proceeding in her story, when the 
coach drove into the inij where the company were 
to dine, sorely to the dissatisfaction of Mr. Adams, 
wfiose ears were the ipost hungry part about hinij 
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he being, as the reader may perhaps guess, of an 
insatiable curiosity, and heartily desirous of hear- 
ing the end of this amour; though he professed he 
qoHtd scarce wish success to a lady of so inconstant 
a disposition. 



CHAP. V. 

^ dreadful quarrel which happened at the inn where 
the company dined, with its bloody consequences to 
Mr. Adams. 

A.% soon as the passengers had alighted from the 
coach, Mr. Adams, as was his custom, made di- 
rectly to the kitchen, where he found Joseph sit- 
ting by the fire, and the hostess anointing his leg; 
for the horse which Mr. Adams had borrowed of 
his clerk, had so violent a propensity to kneeling, 
that one would have thought it had been his trade, 
as well as his master's : nor would he always give 
any notice of such his intention ; he was oflen 
found on his knees, when the rider least expected 
it. This foible, however, was of no great incon- 
venience to the parson, who was accustomed to it ; 
and, as his legs almost touched the ground when 
he bestrode the beast, had but a little way to fall, 
and threw himself forward on such occasions with 
so much dexterity, that he never received any 
mischief; the horae and he frequently rolling ma- 
ny paces' distance, and afterwards both getting up> 
and meeting as good friends as ever. 

Poor Joseph, who had not been used to such 
kind of cattle, though an excellent horseman, did 
pot so happily disengage himself; but falling with 
bis leg under the beast, received a violent contu- 
sion, to which the good womiui was, as we have 
^aid, applyiqg a warm hand, with some campho- 
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rated spirits, just at the time when the p&noii en- 
tered the kitchen, 

He had scarce expressed his concern for Jo- 
.seph's misfortune, before the host likewise entered. 
He was by no means of Mr. Tow-wouse's gentle 
disposition ; and was, indeed, perfect master of hi9 
house, and every thing in it, but his guests. 

This surly fellow, who always proportioned his 
respect to the appearance of a traveller, from ' God 
bless your honour,* down to plain ' Coming pre- 
sently,' observing his wife oji her knees to a foot- 
man, cried out, without considering hie circum- 
stances, ' What a pox is the woman about ? why 
' don't you mind the company in the coach ? Go 

* and ask them what they will have for dinner ?' — 

* My dear,' says she, • you know they can have 

* nothing but what is at the fire, which will be 

* ready presently; and really the poor young man's 
' leg is very much bruised. At which words she 
fell to chafing more violently than bdbre: the' 
bell then happening to ring, he damn'd his wife, 
and bid her go in to the company, and not stand 
rubbing there all day ; for he did not believe the 
young fellow's leg was so bad as he pretended; 
and if it was, within twenty miles he would find a 
surgeon to cut it <^. Upon these words, Adams 
fetched two strides across the room ; and snapping 
his fingers over -his head, muttered aloud. He 
would excommunicate such a wretch for a far- 
thing ; for he believed the Devil had more huma» 
nity. These words occasioned a dialogue between 
Adams and the host, in which there were two or 
three sharp Fe_plies, till Joseph bade the latter know 
how to behave himself to hia betters. At which 
the host (having first striotty surveyed Adams) 
BComfiiUy repeating the word betters, flew iiito a 
rage, and telling Joseph, He Was as able to walk 

, out of his house, as he had been to walk into it, 
offered to lay vioMiit hands on him j irhich per- 
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ceiving, Adams dealt him so sound a compliment 
over his face with his fist, that the blood imme- 
diately gushed -out of his nose in a stream. The 
host being unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, 
especially by a person of Adams's figure, return- 
ed the favour with so much gratitude, that the par- 

. son's nostrils began to look a little redder than 
usual. Upon which he again assailed his antago- 
nist, and with another stroke laid him sprawling 

. on the floor. 

The hostess, who was a better wife than so surly 
a husband deserved, seeing her husbatid all bloody 
and stretched along, hastened presently to his 

. assistance, or ratber-to revenge the blow, which, to 
all appearance, was the last he would ever receive ; 
when, lo ! a pan fiiU of hog's blood, which unluckily 
stood on the dresser, presented itself first to her 
hands. She seized it in her fury, and, without 
any reflexion, discharged it into the parson's face; 
and with so good an aim, that much the greater 
part first saluted his countenance, and trickled 
thence in so large a current down to his beard, 
and all over his garments, that a more horrible 
spectacle was hardly to be seen, or even imagined. 
All which was perceived by Mrs. Slipslop, who 
entered the kitchen at that instant. This good 
gentlewoman, not being of a temper so extremely 
cool and patient, as perhaps was required to ask 
many questions on this occasion, flew with great 
impetuosity at the hostess's cap, which, together 
with some of her hair, she plucked from her head 
in a moment, giving her, at the same time, several 
hearty cufts in the face ; which, by frequent prac- . 
tice on the inferior servants, she had learned an 
excellent knack of delivering with a good grace. 
Poor Joseph could hardly rise from his chair j the 
parson was employed in wiping the blood from his 
eyes, which had entirely blinded him; and the 
landlord was but just beginning to stir; whilst 
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Mrs. Slipslop, holding down the landlady's face- 
with her left hand, made so dexterous a use of her 
right, that the poor woman began to roar, in a 
key which alarmed all the company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn, at this time, 
besides the ladies who arrived in the stage-coach, 
the two gentlemen who were present at Mr. Tow- 
wouse's, when J oseph was detained for his house's 
meat, and whom we have before mentioned to 
have stopped at the alehouse with Adams. There 
was likewise a gentleman just returned fi'om his 
travels to Italy ; all whom the horrid outcry of 
murder presently brought into the kitchen, where 
the several combatants were found in .the posture* 
already described. 

It was now no difficulty to put an end to the 
fray, the conquerors being satisfied with the ven- 
geance they had taken, and the conquered having 
no appetite to renew the fight. The principal 
figure, and which engaged th^ eyes of alt, wa» 
Adams, who was all over covered with blood, 
which the whole company concluded to be his own ; 
and consequently imagined him no longer for this 
world. But the host, who had now recovered 
from his blow, and was risen from the ground, 
soon delivered them from this apprehension, by 
damning his wife for wasting the hog's puddings, 
and telling her, all would have been very well, if 
she had not intermeddled, like a b— as she was j 
adding, he was very glad the gentlewoman had 
paid her, though not half what she deserved. The 
poor woman had indeed fared much the worst; 
having, besides the unmerciful cufis received, lost 
a quantity of hair, which Mcs-Slipslop in triumph 
held in her leO: hand. 

The traveller, addressing himself to Mrs. Grave* 
ai rs, desired her not to be frightened ; for here had 
been only a little boding, which he said to their ' 
disgracia the English were accustomatci to : ftdd-* 
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ing, it must be, however, a sight somewhat strange 
to him, who was just come from Italy j the Italians 
not being addicted to the cujfardo, but bastonza, says 
he. He then went up to Adams, and telling him he • 
looked like the ghost of Othello, bid him not shake' 
his gory locks at him, for he could not say he did it. 
Adams very innocently answered, 'Sir, I am far 

* from accusing you.' He then returned to the 
lady, and cried, ' I find the bloody gentleman is 

* uno insipido del millo senso. Dammata di me, if 

* I have seen such a spictaciito in my way from 

* Viterbo.' 

One of the gentlemen having learned from the 
host the occasion of this bustle; and being as- 
sured by him, that Adams had struck the first 
blow, whispered in his ear, ' He'd ^varrant he would 
' recover.* — ' Recover ! master,' said the host smil- 
ing: ' yes, yes, I am not afraid of dying with a 

* blow or two neither; I am not such a chicken as 
' that.' — * Pugh !' said the gentleman, *! mean you 
' will recover damages in that action, which, un- 

* doubtedly, you intend to bring, as soon as a writ ' 

* can be returned from London; for you look like' 

* a man of too much spirit and courage to suffer 

* any one to beat you without bringing your 

* action against him : he must be a scandalous 
'fellow indeed, who would put up a drubbing, 

* whilst the law is open to revenge it ; besides, he 

* hath drawn blood from you, and spoiled your 

* coat ; and the jury will give damages for that 

* too. An excellent new coat, upon my word; 

* and now not worth a shilling ! I don't care,* 
continued he, 'to intermeddle in these cases; but 
' you have a right to my evidence ; and if I am 
' sworn, I must speak the truth. 1 saw you sprawl- 

* ing on the floor, and the blood gushing from your 

* nostrils. You may take your own opinion; but 

* was I in your circumstauoes, every drop of my 
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* blood should convey an ounce of gold into nay 

* pocket : remember I don't advise you to go to 

* law; but if your jury were christians, they must 

* give swingeing damages. That's all.' — ' Master,' 
cried the host^ scratching hie head, ' I have no' 

* stomach to law, I thank you. I have seen enough 

* of that in the parish, where two of my neighbours 

* have been at law about a house, till they have 

* both lawed themselves into a gaol.* At which 
word he turned about, and began to inquire again 
after his hog's puddings; nor would it probably 
have been a sufficient excuse for his wife, that she 
spilt them in his defence, bad not some awe of the 
company, especially of the Italian' traveller, who 
was a person of great dignity, withheld his rage. 

Whilst one of the abovementioned gentlemen 
was employed, as we have seen him, on the behalf ' 
of the landlord, ttie other was no less hearty on 
the side of Mr. Adams, whom he advised to bring 
his action immediately. He said, tlie assault of 
the wife was in law the assault of the husband, for 
they were but one person ; and he was liable to 
pay damages, which he said must be considerable, 
where so bloody a disposition appeared. Adams 
answered. If it was true that they were but one 
person, he had assaulted the wife ; for he was sorry 
to own he had struck the husband the first blow. 

* I am sorry you own it too,' cries the gentleman ; 
' for it could not possibly appear to the court i 
' for here was no evidence present, but the lame 

* man in the chair, whom I suppose to be youp 

* friend ;- and would consequently say nothing but 

* what made for you.' — ' How, sir,' says Aaaaa^ 
' do you take me for a villain, who would pro- 

* secute revenge in cold blood, and use unjusti- 

* fiable means to obtain it ? If you knew me, and 

* my order, I should think you affronted both.' 
At the word order, the gentleman stared (fw he 
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wag too bloody to be of any modern order of 
knights) ; and turning hastily about, said, ' Every 
^ man knew his own business.' 

Matters being now composed, the company 
retired to their several apartments i the two gen- 
tlemen congratulating each other on the success 
of their goed offices, in procuring a perfect re-* 
conciliation between the contending parties ; and 
the traveller went to his repast, crying, * As the 
' Italian poet says, 

* Je voi very well, que tuta e pace, 

* So send up dinner, good Boniface.* 

The coachman began now to grow importunate 
with his passengers, whose entrance into thecoach 
was retarded by miss Graveairs insisting, against 
the remonstrance of all the rest, that she would 
not admit a footman into the coach -, for poor Jo- 
seph was too lame to mount a horse. A young 
lady, who was, as it seems, an earl's grand-daughter, 
begged it, with almost tears in her eyes. Mr. 
Adams prayed, and Mrs. Slipslop scolded; but all 
to no purpose. She said, * She would not demean 

* herself to ride with a footman: that there were 
'*- waggons on the road : that if the master of the 

* coach desired it, she would pay for two places; but 

* would suffer no such fellow to come in.' — ' Ma- 

* dam,' says Slipslop, 'I-am sure no one can refuse 

* another coming into a stage-coach,' — ' I don't 

* know, madam,' says the lady ; ' I am not much 

* used to stage-coaches ; I seldom travel in them.' 
— * That maybe, madam,' replied Slipslop; * rery 

* good people do ; and some people's betters, for 
' aught I know.* Miss Graveairs said,* Some folks 

* might sometimes give their tongues a hberty, to 

* some people that were their betters, which did 

* not become them ; for her part, she was not 

* used to converse with servants.' Slipslop re- 
turned, 'Some people kept no servants to converse 
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' with ; for her part, she thanked heaven she lived 

' in a family where there were a great many ; and 

* had more under her own command, thaif any 
' paltry little gentlewoman in the kingdom.' 
Miss Graveairs cried, * She believed her mistress 
' would not encourage such sauciness to her bet- 
' ters.' — ' My belters,' says Slipslop, 'who is my 
' betters, pray?' — ' I am your betters,' answered 
miss Graveairs, ' and I'll acquaint your mistress.* 
— r-At which Mrs. Slipslop laughed ^oud, and told 
her, * Her lady was one of the great gentry ; and 
' such little paltry gentlewomen, as some folks, 

* who travelled in stage-coaches, would not esisily 
' come at her.* 

This smart dialogue between some people and 
some folks, was going on at the coach-door, when 
a solemn person riding into the inn, and seeing 
miss Graveairs, immediately accosted her with 
' Dear child, how do you f She presently answer- 
ed, ' O J papa, I am glad you have overtaken me.' 
— ' So am I,' answered he ; ' for one of our coaches 
' is just at hand ; and there being room for you in 

* it, you shall go no farther in the stage, unless you 

* desire it.' — ' How can you imagine I should de- 
' sire it f says she; so bidding Slipslop ride with 
her fellow, if she pleased, she took her father by 
the hand, who was just alighted, and walked with 
liim into a room. 

Adams instantly asked the coachman, in a whis- 
per, ' If he knew who the gentleman was?' The 
coachman answered, * He was now a gentleman, 

* and kept his horse and man ; but times are al- 
' tered, master,' said he ; ' I remember when he 

* was no better born than myself.' — * Ay ! ay ! ' 
eays Adams.' ' My father drove the squire's coach,* 
answered he, ' when that very man rode postillion ; 

* but he is now his steward; and a great gentle- 

* man.' Adams then snapped his fingers, and 
cried, ' He thought she was some such trollgp,' 
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Adams made haste to acquaint Mrs. Slip^op 
with this good news, as he imagined it ; but it 
" found a reception different from what he expected. 
The prudent gentlewoman, who despised the anger 
of miss Graveairs, whilst she conceived her the 
daughter of a gentleman of small fortune ; now 
she heard her alliance with the upper servants of 
^a great iamily in her neighbourhoodj began to 
fear her interest with the mistress. She wished 
she had not carried the dispute bo far, and began 
to think of endeavouring to reconcile herself to 
the young lady before she left the inn ; when, 
luckily, the scene at London, which the reader 
can scarce have forgotten, presented itself to her* 
mind; and comforted her with such assurance, 
that she no longer apprehended any enemy with . 
her mistress. 

Every thing being now adjusted, the company 
entered the coach ; which was- just on its departure, 
when one lady recollected she had left her fan, a 
iecond her gloves, a third a snuff-box, and a fourth 
a smelling-bottle behind her; to find all which 
occasioned some delay, and much swearing to the 
coachman. 

As soon as the coach had left the inn, the wo- 
men all together fell to the character of miss 
praveairs ; whom one of them declared she had 
suspected to be some low creature, from the be- 
giniiing of their journey j and another affirmed, 
had not even the looks of a gentlewoman: a third 
warranted she was no better than she should be j 
ftnd turning to the lady who had related the story 
in the coach, said, ' Did you ever hear, madam, 
' any thing ^o prudish as her remarks ? Well, de- 
' liver me from the eensoriousnesis of such a prude.' 
The fourth added, * O madam ! all these creatures 
• are censorious ; b.ut for my part, I wonder where 
' the wretch was bred ; indeed, I must own I iiave 
' seldom conversed with these mean kind of pw» 
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* pie ; SO that it may appear stranger to me ; hvtt to 

* refuse, the general desire of a whole company 
.* had something in it so astonishing, that, for my 

* part, I own I should hardly believe it, if my own 

* ears had not been witnesses to it.' — ' Yes, and so 

* handsome a young fellow,' cries Slipslop ; ' the 

* woman must have no compulsion in her: I be- 

* lieve she is more of a Turk than a .Christian j I 

* am certain, if she had any christian woman's 

* blood in her veins, the sight of such a young fel- 

* low must have warmed it. Indeed, there are 
•some wretched, miserable old objects, that turn 
■' one's stomach ; I should not wonder if she had 

* refused siich a one; I am as nice as herself; and 

* should have cared no more than herself for the 

* company of stinking old fellows j but, hold up 
' thy head, Joseph, thou art none of those; and 

* she who hath not compulsion for thee, is a My- 

* hummetman, and I will maintain it.' This con- 
versation made Joseph uneasy, as well as the 
ladies ; who, perceiving the spirits which Mrs. 
Slipslop was in (for indeed she was not a cup too 
low), began to fear the consequence ; one of them 
therefore desired the lady to conclude the story. 

* Ay, madam/ said Slipslop, ' I beg your ladyship 

* to give us that story you comraensated in th* 
' morning;' which request that well-bced womaa 
ipmediately complied with. 



CHAP. VI. 

Conclvsion of ike unfortunate jilt ^ 

IjEONORA having once broke through the 
bounds which custom and modesty impose on her 
«es, soon gave an unbridled indulgence to her 
passion. Her visits ta Bellarmine were more con- 
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stant, as well as longer, than his surgeon's ; in a 
word, she became absolutely his nurse j made his 
water-gruel, administered him his medicines ; and, 
notwithstanding the prudent advit;e of her aunt to 
the contrary, almost entirely resided in her wound- 
ed lover's apartment. 

The ladies of the town began to take her con- 
duct under consideration : it was the chief topic 
of discourse at their tea-tables, and was very se- 
verely censured by the most part ; especially by 
Lin^mira> a lady whose discreet and starch 
carriage, together with a constant attendance at 
church three . times a-day, had utterly defeated 
many malicious attacks on her own reputation ; 
for such was the envy that Lindamira's virtue had 
attracted, that, notwithstanding her own strict be- 
baviour, and strict inquiry into the lives of others, 
she had not been able to escape being the mark of 
some arrows herself, which, however, did her no 
injury ; a blessing, perhaps, owed by her to the 
clergy, who were her chief male companions, and 
with two or three of whom she had been barba- 
rously and unjustly calumniated. 

' Not so unjustly neither perhaps,' says Slipslop'; 
' for the clergy are men, as well as other folks.' 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue 
was cruelly hurt by those freedoms which Leonora 
allowed herself: she said, * It was an alfront to her 

* sex i that she did not imagine it consistent with 
'any woman's honour to speak to the creature, 

* or to be seen in her company ; and that, for her 
' part, she should always refuse to dance at an 

* assembly with her, for fear of contamination by 

* taking her by the hand.' 

But to return to my story ; as soon ^.3 Bellar- 
mine was recovered, which was somewhat within 
a month &om his rt;ceiving the wound, he set outi 
.according to agreement, for I^onora's father's, in 
' ' L2 
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order to propose the match, and settle all matter^ 

with him touchiag settlements, and the like. 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman 
had received an intimation of the afFait- by the fol- 
lowing letter; which I can repeat verbatim, and 
which, they say, was written neither by Leonora 
nor her aunt, diough it was in a woman's hand^ 
The letter was in these words : 

" sin, 
- '" I AM sorry to acquaint you, that your daugh- 
** ter Leonora hath acted one of the basest as well 
** as most simple parts with a young gentleman to 
** whom she had engaged herself, and whom she 
** hath (pardon the word) jilted for another of infe- 
" rior fortune, notwithstanding his superior figure. 
*• You may take what measures you please on this 
" occasion : I hare performed what 1 thought my 
•* duty J as I have, though unknown to you, a very 
** great respect for your family." 

The 'old gentleman did not give himself the trou- 
ble to answer this kind epistle ; nor did he take any 
notice of it, after he had read it, till he saw Bellar- 
mine. He was, to say the truth, one of those fa- 
thers who look on children as an unhappy conse- 
quence of their youthful pleasures j which as ho 
would have been delighted not to have had attend- 
ed them, so was he no less pleased with any oppor- 
tunity to rid himself of the incumbrance. He pass- 
ed, in the world's language, as an exceeding good 
fiither ; being not only so rapacious as to rob and 
plunder all mankind to the utmost of his power, 
but even to deny himself the conveniencjes, and 
almost necessaries, of life; which his neighbours 
attributed to a desire of raising immense fortunes 
for bis children : but in &ct it was not so : he heaped 
up money for its own sake only, and looked, on hi9< 
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children as his rivals, who were to enjoy his be* 
lored mistress when he. was iacapable of possessing 
her, and which he would have been much more 
charmed with the power of carrying along with 
him : nor. had his children any other security of 
being his heirs, than that the law would constitute 
them such without a will, and that he had not 
affection enough for any one living to take the 
trouble of writing one. 

. To this gentleman came Bellarmine, on the er- 
rand I have mentioned. His person, his equipage, 
his family, and his estate, seemed to the lather to- 
- make him an advantageous match for his daughter: 
he therefore very readily accepted his proposais: 
bat when Bellarmine imagined the prineipaJ affair 
concluded, and began to open the incidental mat-- 
ters of fortune, the old gentleman presently changed 
his countenance, sayitig, * He resolved never to 

* marry his daughter on a Smithfield match; that 

* whoever had love for her to take her, would, 

* when he died, find her share qf bis fortune in his 
' coffers; but he had seen such examples of undu- 
' tifulness happen from the too early generosity of 

* parents, that he had made a vow never to part 

* with a shilling whilst he lived.' He comnu^nded 
the sayiug of ^lomon, " He tha^ spareth tjie rod, 
spoileth the child ; " but added, ' He might have 

* likewise asserted. That he that spareth the purser 
' saveth the child.* He then ran into a discourse on 
the extravagance t^the youth of the age; whent^ 
he launched into a dissertation cm horses; and came 
»t length to commend those Bdlarmiae drove. 
That fine gentleman, who at anotherseason would 
■have been weU enough pleased to dwell a lit^e on 
that subject, was now very eager to resume the 
circuaastaace of fortune. He said, ' He had a very) 
' high value for the young lady, aad would neaeive | 

* her with less than he would any other whatever;. 

* but that even ))h love to her made some regard 
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*to worldly matters necessary; for it would be a 
' most distracting sight for him to see her, when he 

* had the honour to be her husband, in less than a - 
■ * coach and six.' The old gentleman answered, 

' Four will do, four will do j' and then took a turn 
from horses to extravagance, and from extrava- 
gance to horses, till he came round to the equi- 
page again; whither he was no sooner arrived, 
than Bellarmine brought him back to the point;, 
but all to no purpose; he made his escape from 
that subject in a minute ; till at last the lover de- 
clared, ' That, in the present situation of his affairs, 

* it was impossible for him, though he loved Leo- 
' nora more than tout le monde, to -marry her with- 
' out any fortune.' To which the father answered, 

* He was sorry then his daughter must lose so va- 
' luable a match : that if he had an inclination, at 

* present it was not in his power to advance a shil- 
' ling : that he had had great losses, and been at 
^ great expenses on projects; which, though he 

* had great expectation from them, had yet pro- 
' duced him nothing : that he did not know what 
' might happen hereafter, as on the birth of a son; 

* or such accident ; but he would make no promise, 
' nor enter into any article, for he would not break 
f his vow for all the daughters in the world.' 

■ In short, ladies, to keep you no longer 'in sus- 
pense, Bellarmine having tried every argument 
^id persuasion which he could invent, and find- 
ing them all ineffectual, at length took his leave, 
.but not in order to return to Leonora ; he pro- 
ceeded directly to his own seat, whence, afler a 
few days' stay, he returned to Paris, to the great 
delight o£ the French and the honour of the En- 
glish nation. 

But as soon as he arrived at his home, be pre^ 
iently dispatched a messenger with the following 
epistle to Jjeojiof^ i 
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" Adorable and charmante, 
" I AM sorry to have the honour to tell you I- 
" am not the heareux person destined for your 
f divine arms. Your papa hath told me so with a' 
" poliiesse not often seen on this side Paris. You 
** may perhaps guess his manner of refusing me. 
" Ak, mon Dieu ! You will certainly believe me, 
•' madam, incapable myself of delivering this triste 
" message, which I intend to try the French air 
" to cure the consequences of. J Jamais ! Cceur / 
'* Ange ! Au diable ! If your papa oblige* you 
" to a marriage, I hope we shall see you at Paris s 
" till when, the wind that flows from thence will 
" be the warmest dam le monde, for it will con- 
"sist almost entirely of my sighs. , Adieu, ma prin- 
*' cesse / Ak V amour ! 

" Bellarmine." 

I shall not attempt, ladies, to describe Leonora's 
condition, when she received tjiis letter. It is a 
picture of horror, which I should have as little 
pleasure in drawing, as you in beholding. She 
immediately .left the place, where she was the sub- 
ject of conversation and ridicule, and retired to 
that house I showed you when I began the story) 
where she hath ever" since led a disconsolate life, 
and deserves, perhaps, pity for her misfortunes, 
more than our censure for a behaviour to which 
the artifices of her aunt very probably contributed, 
and to which very young women are often ren- 
dered too liable "by that blameable levity in the 
education of our sex. 

' If I was inclined to pity her,' said a young lady 
in the coach, ' it would be for the loss of Horatio j 

* for I cannot discern any misfortune in her missing 
^ such a husband as Bellarmine.' 

' Why, I must own,' says Slipslop, *the gentle- . 

* man was a little false-hearted ; but. howsumever, 
' it was hard to have two lovers, and get never » 
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* husband at all. But pray, madam, what became 

* of OuT-asho ? ' 

He ronains, said the lady, still unmarried, and 
hath applied himself so strictly to his business, that 
be hath raisedt I hear, a very considerable fortune. 
And what is remarkable, they say he never hears 
the name of Leonora without a sigh, nor hath ever 
uttered one syllable to charge her with her ill con- 
duct towards him. 



CHAP. VII. 

J very short chapter, in zttkieh parson Adams zueni 
a great way. 

X. HE lady having finished her story, received the 
thanks of the company; and now Joseph, putting 
his head out of the coach, cried out, ' Never be- 

* lieve me, if yonder be not our parson Adams 

* walking along without his horse.*—' On my word, 

* and so he is,' says Slipslop : * and as sure as two- 

* pence he hath left him behind at the inn.' Indeed, . 
true it is the parson had exhibited a fresh instance 
of his absence of mind ; for he was so pleased with 
having got Joseph into the coach, that he never 
once thought of the beast in the stable; and find- 
ing his legs as nimble as he desired, he sallied out, 
brandishing a crabstick, and had kept on before 
the coach, mending and slackening his pace occa- 
sionally ; so that he had never been much more or 
less than a quarter of a mile distant from it. 

Mrs. Slipslop desired the coachman to overtake 
him, which he attempted, but in vain; for the 
faster he drove, the nister ran the parson, often 
crying out, ' Aye, aye, catch me if you can ;' till 
at length the coachman swore he would as soon 
kttempt to drive after a greyhound} and givia; 
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the parson two or three hearty curses, be cried, 

* Softly, softly, boys,' to his horses, which the civil 
beasts immediately obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader 
than he was to Mrs. Slipslop; and leaving the 
coach and its company to pursue their journey, 
we will carry our reader "on after parson Adams, 
who stretched fofwards without once looking be- 
hind him; till, having left the coach full three 
miles in his rear, he came to a place, where, by 
keeping the extremest track to the right, it was 
just barelypossible for a human creature to miss 
his way. This track however did he keep, as in- 
deed he had a wonderiul capacity at these kinds of 
bare possibilities ; and travelling in it about three 
miles over the plain, he arrived at the summit of 
a hill, whence, looking a great way backwards, 
and perceiving no coach in sight, he sat himself 
, down on the turf, and, pulling out his jEschylus, 
determined to wait here for its arrival. 

He had not sat long here, before a gun going 
off very near, a little startled him; he looked up, 
and saw a gentleman within a hundred paces 
taking up a partridge, which he had just shot. 

Adams stood up, and presented a figure to'the 
gentleman which would have moved laughter in 
many ; for his cassock had just again ialleu doVa 
below his great-coat; that is to say, it reached his 
knees, whereas the skirts of his great-coat de- 
scended no lower than half way down his thighs ; 
but the gentleman's mirtJi gave way to his sur- 
prise at beholding such a personage in such a; 
place. 

Adams, advancing to the gentlemim, told him he 
hopeii he had good sport ; to which the other an- 
swered, ' Very little.' — ' I see, sir,' says Adams, 

* you have smote one pu'tridge ;' to which the 
sportsman made no repiy, but proceeded to cliarge 
lus piece. 
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"Whilst the gun was charging, Adams remained 
in silence, which he at last broke, by observing, 
that it was a delightful evening. The gentleman, 
who had at first sight conceived a very distasteful 
opinion of the parson, began, on perceiving a book 
in his hand, and smoking likewise the information 
of the cassock, to change his thoughts, and made 
a small advance to conversation on his side, by 
Baying, * Sir, I suppose you are not one of these 

* parts ?' 

Adams immediately told him, 'No; that he 

* was a traveller, and invited by the beauty of the 
'evening and the place to repose a little, and 
' amuse himself with reading.' — ' I may as well re- 

* pose myself too,' said the sportsman, * for I have 

* been out this whole afternoon, and the devil a 
' bird have I seen till I came hither.' 

' Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here- 
' abouts,' cries Adams, ' No, sir,' said the gen- 
tleman : ' the soldiers, who are quartered in the 
' neighbourhood, have killed it all.' — * It is very 

* probable,* cries Adams; 'for shooting is their 

* profession.' — ' Ay, shooting the game,' answered 
the other ; ' but I don't see they are so forward to 

* shoot our enemies. I don't like that affair of Car- 

* thagena: if I had been there, I believe I should 
' have done otherguess things, d — n me : what's a 

* man's life when his country demands it? a man 

* who won't sacrifice his life for his country, de- 

* serves to be hang'd, d — n me.' Which words he 
spoke with so violent a gesture, so loud a voice, so 
strong an accent, and so fierce a countenance, 
that he might have frightened a captain of trained- 
bands at the head of his company ; but Mr. Adams 
■was not greatly subject to fear; he told him intre- 
pidly, that he very much approved his virtue, but 
disliked his swearing, and begged him not to ad- 
dict himself to so bad a custoin, without which he 
Eaid h@ might fight as bravely as Achilles did, In- 
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deed he was charmed with this discourse : he told 
the gentleman, he would wiUingly have gone 
many miles to have met a man of his generous 
way of thinking; that if he pleased to sit down, 
he should be greatly delighted to commune with 
him; for though he was a clergyman, he would, 
himself be ready, if thereto called, to lay down his' 
life for his country. 

- The gentleman sat down, !ind Adams by him ; 
and then the latter began, as in the following chap- 
ter, a discourse which we have placed by itself, as 

it is not only the most curious in this but perhaps 

in any other book. 



A notable dissertation by Mr. Abraham Adams^ where- 
in that gentleman appears in a political light. 

1 DO assure you, sir ' {says he, taking the gen- 
tleman by the hand), ' I am heartily glad to meet 
' with a^man of your kidney; for though I am a 

* poor parson, I will be bold to say I am aa honest 

* man, and would not do an ill thing to be made a 

* bishop; nay, though it hath not fallen in my way 
' to offer so noble a sacrifice, I have not been witli- 
' out opportunities of suffering for the sake of my 
' conscience, I thank heaven for them ; for I hav5 

* had relations, though I say it, who made some 

* figure in the world ; particularly a nephew, who 

* was a shopkeeper and an alderman of a corpora- 

* tion. He was a good lad, and was und^r my cars 

* when a boy ; and I believe would do what I bade 
' him to his dying day. Indeed, it looks like ex- 

* treme vanity in me, to affect beiiig a man of such 
' consequence as to have so great an interest inaa 

.' alderman ; but others have. thought so too, as ma- 
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* nifestly appeared by the rector, whose cnrate t 
' * formerly was, sending for me on the approach of 

* a,n election, and telling me, if I expected to con- 
■ tinue in his cure, that I must bring my nephew 
« to vote for one colonel Courtly, a gentleman 
' whom 1 had never heard tidings of till that iu- 

* stant. I told the rector I had no power over my 
« nephew's vote (God forgive me for such prevari- 

* cation !)> that I supposed he would give it ac- 
« cording to his conscience ; ^at I would by no 

* means endeavour to influence him to give it other- 

* wise. He told me it was in vain to equivocate ; 

« that be knew I had already spoke to him in fa- ' 
' vour of esquire Fickle, my neighbour ; and, in- 

* deed, it was true I had ; for it was at a season when 

< the church was in danger, and when all good 
' men expected they knew not what would happen 

< to us all. I then answered boldly. If he thought 
" I had given my promise, he affronted me in pro- 
' posing any breach of it. Not to be too prolix ; 

< 1 persevered, and so did my nephew, in the 

* esquire's interest, who was chose chiefly through 

* his means ; and so I lost my curacy. Well, sir, 

* but do you think the esquire ever mentioned a 
■• word' of the church ? Ne verbum guidem, ut ila 

* dicam: within two years he got a place, and hatb 
'♦ ever since lived in London ; where, I have been 
'* informed (but God forbid 1 should believe that), . 

* that he never so much as goeth to church. I re- 
^ maioed, sir, a considerable time without any cure, 
' and lived a full month on one fiineraJ sermon, 

* which I preached on the indisposition of a cler- 
' gyman : but this by the bye. At last, when Mr, 
' Fickle got bis place, colonel Courtly stood again; 
' and who should make interest for him but Mr. 

* Fickle himself ! that very id«itical Mr. Fickle 
' who had formerly told me the colonel wm an 

* enemy to both the church and stato, had the con- 
' fid^ice to solicit my nephew for btm; sad tht 
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- • colonel himself offered me to make me chimlain to 

* his regiment, which I refused in fayour of sirOli- 

* ver Hearty, who told us he would sacrifice every 

* thing to his country ; and I believe he would, ex-" 

■ eept his hunting, which he stuck so close to, that 

* in five years together he went but twice up to 

* parliament ; and one of those limes, I have been 

* told, never was within sight of the house/ How- 

* ever, he was a worthy man, and the best friend I 

* ever had ; for, by his interest with a bishop, he 
' got me replaced into my curacy, and gave me 

* eight pounds out of his own pocket to buy me a 

* gown and cassock, and furnish my house. He 

* had our interest while he lived, which was not 

* many years. On his death I had fresh applica- 

* tions made to me; for all the world knew the in-, 

* terest I had with my good nephew, who now was 

* a leading man in the corporation ; and sir Thor 
f mas Booby, buying the estate w^Ich had been sir 
'Oliver's, proposed himself a candidate. He was 

* then a young gentleman just come from his trar 
' vels ; and it did me good to hear him discourse 

* on affairs, which, for my part, I knew nothing of. 
^ If I had been master of a thousand votes, he 
' should have had them all. I engaged my nephew 
' In his interest, and he was elected ; and a very 
' fine parliament man he was. They tell me he 
' made speeches of an hour long; and, I have been 

* told, very fine ones ; but he could never persuade 
' the parliament to be of his opinion. Non omnia 

* possumus omnes. He promised me a living, poor' 

■ man ; and I believe I should have had it, but an 

* accident happened, which was, that my lady had 
' promised it before, unknown to him. This, ior 
'deed, I never heard till afterwards j formyne^ 

' phew, who died about a month before the incuni- - 

* bent, always told me I might be assured of it. 
' Sincf that time, sir Thomas, poor man, had al- 
' K'ays (p mu{!h b.u8in«G6» that hs. never could Ijnd 
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* leisure to see me. .1 believe it was partly my la- 
' dy's fault too, who did not think my dress good 
' enough for the gentry at her table. However, I 

* must do him the justice to say he never was un- 

* grateful ; and I have always found his kitchen, 

* and his cellar too, open to me : many a time, 

* after service on a Sunday — ^for I preach at four 

* churches — have I recruited my spirits with a glass 
' of his ale. Since my nephew's death, the corpo- 

* ration is in other hands ; and I am not a man of 
.• that consequence I was formerly. I have now 

* no longer any talents to lay out in the service of 
' my country; and to whom nothing is given, of 

* him can nothing be required. However, on all 

* proper seasons, such as the approach of an elec- 
' tion, I throw a suitable dash or two into my ser? 
' mons ; which I have the pleasure to hear is not 

* disagreeable to sir Thomas, and the other honest 
' gentlemen my neighbours, who have all promised 

* me these five years to procure an ordination for 

* a son of mine, who is now near thirty, hath an in- 

* finite stock of learning, and is, I thank heaven, of 

* an unexceptionable life; though, as he was never 

* at a university, the bishop refuses to ordain him. 

* Too much care cannot indeed be taken in admit- 

* ting any to the sacred ofQce j though I hope he 
■ will' never act so as to be a disgrace to any order ; 
' but will serve his God and his country to the ut- 
*most of his power, as I have endeavoured to do 
' before him ; nay, and will lay down his life when- 
' ever called to that purpose. I am sure I have 
' educated him in those principles; so that I hav* 
' acquitted my duty, and shall have nothing to an- 
' swer for on that account. But 1 do not distrust 
' him, for he is a good boy; and if Providence. 

* should throw it in his way to be of as much con- 

* sequence in a public light as his father once was, 

* I can answer for him he will use his talents as hor 
' nestly (b 1 have done.' 
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CHAP. IX. 

In ivhich the gentleman descants on bravery and he- 
roic virtue, till an unlucky accident puts an end to 
the discourse. 

X. HE gentleman highly commended Mr. Adams 
for his good resblutions, and told him, * He hoped 
' his son would tread in his steps ;' adding, * that if 

* he would not die for his country, he would not be 
/ worthy to live in it, I'd make no more of shoot- 

* ing a man that would not die for his country, 

* than— 

' Sir,' said he, * I have disinherited a nephew, 

* who is in the army, because he would not ck- 
" change bis .commission, and go to the West^Indies. 
' I believe the rascal is a coward, though he pre- 
' tends to be ih love forsooth. I would have all 
'such fellows hanged, sirj I would have them 
' hanged.' Adams answered, ' That would be too 

* severe: that men did not make themselves; and 

* if fear had too much ascendance in the mind, the 

* man was rather to be pitied than abhorred; that 

* reason and time might teach him to subdue it.' 
He said, ' A,man might be a coward at one time, 

* and brave at another. Homer,' says he, *,who s» 
' well understood and copied nature, hath taught 

* us this lesson; for Paris fights and Hector runs 

* away. Nay, we have a mighty instance of fhis in 
' the history of later ages, no longer ago than the 

* 705th year of Rome, when the great Pompey, 

* who had won so many battles and been honoured 

* with so many triumphs, and of whose valour se- 
' veral authors, especially Cicero and Paterculus, 
' have formed such eulogiums ; this very Pompey 

* left the battle of Pharsalia before he had lost it^ 

* and retreated to his tent, where he sat like the 
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* most pusillanimous rascal in a fit of despair, and 

* yielded a victory, which was to determine the 
' empire of the world, to Ceesar. I am not much 

* travelled in the history of modern times, that is 

* to aay, these last thousand years : but those who 

* are, can, I make no question, furnish you with 

* parallel instances.' He concluded, therefore, that, 
had he taken any such hasty resolutions against his 
nepheM', he ho^ed he would consider better, and 
retract them. The gentleman answered with great 
warmth, and talked much of courage and his coun- 
try, till, perceiving it grew late, he asked Adams 

* What place he intended for that night ? ' He told 
him, ' He waited there for the stage-coach.' — 'The 
' stage-coach ! sir,' said the gentleman ; ' they are 

* all past by long ago. You may see the last youp- 

* self almost three miles before us.' — * I protest and 

* so they are,' cries Adams : * then I must make 

* haste and follow them.* The gentleman told him, 

* He would hardly be able to overtake them ; and 

* that if he did not know his way, he would be in 

* danger of losing himself on the downs j for it 

* would be presently dark; and he might ramble 

* about all night, and perhaps find himself farther 

* from his journey's end in the morning than he 

* was now.' He advised him, therefore, ' to ac- 

* company him to his house, which was very little 
' out of his way,' assuring him, * that he would find 

* some country fellow in his parish, who would 

* conduct him for sixpence to the city where he 

* was going.' Adams accepted this proposal, and, 
on they travelled, the gentleman renewing his dis- 
course on courage, and the infamy of not being 
ready at all times to sacrifice our lives to our 
country. Night overtook them much about the 
game time as they arrived near some bushes; 
whence, on a sudden, they heard the jnost violent 
shrieks imaginable in a female voice. Adams o(- 

'fered to snatch the gtt» out of his companion's hand, 
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' "What are you doing?' said he. ' Doing!', says 
Adams ; * Z am hastening to the assistance of the 

* poor creature whom some villains a^e murdering.' 
— • You are not mad enough, I hope,' says the 
gentleman trembling: * Do you consider this gua 

* is only charged with shot, and that the robbers 
' are most probably furnished with pistols loaded 
^ with bullets ? This is no business of ours j let us 

* make as niuch haste as possible out of the way, 

* or we may fall into their hands ourselves,' The 
shrieks now increasing, Adams made no answer, 
but snapt his fingers, and brandishing his crab- 
stick, made directly to the place whence the voice 
issued ; and the man of courage made as much ex- 
pedition towards his own home, whither he escaped 
in a *ery short time without once looking behind 
him; where we will leave him, to contemplate his 
own bravery, and to censure the want of it in 
others; and return to the good Adams, who, on 
coming up to the place whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, found a wonian struggling with a man, 
.who had thrown her on the ground, and had al- 
most overpowered her. The great abilities of Mr. 
Adams were not necessary to have formed a right 
judgement of this affair on the first sight. He did 
.not therefore want the entreaties of the poor wretch 
to assist her; but, lilling up his crabstick, he im- 
mediately levelled a blow at that part of the ra- 
visher's head, where, according to the opinion of 
the ancients, the brains of some persons are depo- 
sited, and which he had undoubtedly let forth, had 
not Nature (who, as wise men have observed, 
equips all creatures with what is most expedient 
for them) taken a provident care (as she always 
doth with those she intends for encounters) to maKe 
this part of the head three times as thick as those 
of ordinary men, who are designed to exercise ta- 
lents which are vulgarly called rational, and for 
whom, as brains are necessary, she is obliged to 

VOL.V. . M 
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leave some room for them in the cavity of the 
skull; whereas, those ingredients being entirelr 
useless to persons of the heroic calling, she hath 
an opportunity of thickening the hone, so as to 
make it less subject to any impression, or liable to 
be cracked or broken ; and indeed, in some whd 
are predestined to the command of armies and em- 
pires, she is supposed sometimes to make that part 
perfectly solid. 

Asa game cock, when engaged in amorous toy- 
ing with a hen, if perchance he espies another cock 
at hand, immediately quits his female, and opposes* 
himself to his rival j so did the ravisher, on the in- 
formation of the crabstick, immediately leap front 
the woman, and hasten to assail the man. He had 
no weapons but what nature had furnished him 
with. However, he clenched his fist, and presently 
darted it at that part of Adams's breast where the 
heart is lodged. Adams staggered at the violence 
of the blow, when, throwing away his staff, he 
likewise clenched that fist which we have before 
c'ommemorated, and would have discharged it full 
in the breast of his antagonist, had he not dexte- 
rously caught it with hie left hand, at the same 
time darting his head (which some modern heroed 
■of the lower class use, like the battering-ram c^ 
the ancients, for a weapon of offence ; another rea> 
ion to admire the cunningness of Nature, in com^ 

Eosing it of those impenetrable materials) ; dashing 
is head, I say, into the stomach of Adams, he 
tumbled him on his back ; and not having any re- 
. gard to the laws of heroism, which would have re. 
strained him from any farther attack on his enemy 
till he was again on his legs, he threw himself up- 
on him, and laying hold on the ground with his 
left hand, he with his right belaboured the body of 
Adams till he was weary, and indeed till he con- 
cluded (to use the language of fighting) ' that he 
".IfXL^ done his business;' or, in the langua|;e of 
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poetry, Mhat he had sent him to the shades below;' 
in plain English, * thaJ; he was dead.' 

But Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear 
ft drubbing as well as any boxing champion in the 
universe, lay still only to watch his opportunity j 
and now perceiving his antagonist to pant with hi» 
labours, he exerted his utmost force at once, and 
with such success that he overturned him, and be- 
came his superior J when, fixing one of his knees in 
his breast, be cried out in an exulting voice, " It 
" is my turn now;" and after a few minutes' con- 
stant application, he gave him so dexterous a blow- 
just under his chin,- that the fellow no longer re- 
tained any motion,, and Adams began to fear he 
had struck him once too often; for he often as- 
serted, < he should be concerned to have the blood 

* of even the wicked upon him.' 

Adams got up, and called aloud to the young 
woman. 'Be of good cheer, damsel,' said he; 'you 

* are no longer in danger of your ravisher, who, J 
' am terribly afraid, lies dead at my feet : but God 

* forgive me what I have done in defence of inno- 

* cence.' TTie poor wretdi, who had been some 
time in recovering strength enough to rise, and had 
aftierwards, during the engagement, stood trem- 
bling, being disabled by fear even from runniiiff 
away, hearing her champion was victorious, came 
up to him, but not without appr^ensions even of 
her deliverer; which, however, she was soon re- 
lieved from, by bis courteous behaviour and gentle 
words. They were both standing by the body, 
which lay motionless on the ground, and which 
Adams wished to see stir much more than the wo- 
man did, when he earnestly begged her to tell him^^ 

* by what misfortune she came, at such a time of 

* night, into so lonely a place-.' She acquainted 
him, ' She was travelling towaMs London, and had 

* accidentally met with the person from whom he 
' had delivered her, who told her he was likewise 
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' on his jouraey to the same place, atid would keep 

* her company ; an offer which, suspecting no 

* harm, she had accepted : that he told her they 
' were at a small distance from an inn where she 

* might take up her lodging that evening, and he 
' would show her a nearer way to it than by fol- 
' lowing the road : that if she had suspected him 
' (which -she did not, he spoke so kindly to her), 
' being alone on these downs in the dark, she had 

* no human means to avoid him ; that therefore she 

* put her whole trust in Providence, and walked 

* on, expecting every moment to arrive at the inn ;' 

* when on a sudden, being come to those bushes> 
' he desired her to stop, and after some rude kisses, 

* which she resisted, and some entreaties, which she 
' rejected, he . laid violent hands on Her, and was 
' attempting to execute his wicked will, when, sh* 

* thanked G — , he timely came up and prevented 
' him.' Adams encouraged her for saying she had 
put her whole trust in Providence, and told her, 
' He doubted not but Providence had sent him to 

* her deliverance, as a reward for that trust. He 

* wished indeed he had not deprived the wicked 

* wretch of life, but G — 's will be done.' He said 

* he hoped the goodness of his intention would ex- 

* cuse him in the next world, and he trusted in her 

* evidence to acquit him in this.' He was then 
silent, and began to consider with himself whether 
it would be properer to make his escape, or to de- 
liver himself into the hands of justice; which me* 
ditation ended as the reader will see in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 



Giving an account of the strange catastrophe of the 
. preceding adventure, which dreiv poor Adams into 
fresh calamities i and ivho the xvoman was who . 
owed the preservation of her chastity to his vic- 
torious arm. 

J. HE silence of Adams, added to the darkness of 
the night and loneliness of the place, struck dread- 
ful apprehensions into the poor woman's mind: 
she began to fear as great an enemy in her deli- 
verer, as he had delivered lier from j and as she 
had not light enough to discover the age of Adams, 
and the benevolence visible in his countenance, 
she suspected he had used her as some very honest 
men have used their country; and had rescued her 
out of the hands of one rifler, in order to rifle her 
himself. Such were the suspicions she drew from 
his silence; but indeed they were ill grounded. 
He stood over his vanquished enemy, wisely weigh- 
ing in his mind the objections which might be made 
to either of the two methods of proceeding men- 
tioned in the last chapter, his judgement some- 
times inclining to the one, and sometimes to the 
other; for both seemed to him so equally advise- 
able, and so equally dangerous, that probably he 
would have ended his days, at least two or three 
of them, on that very spot, before he had taken 
any resolution : At length he lifted up his eyes, and 
spied a light at a distance, to which he instantly ad- 
dressed himself with Heus tUy Traveller, hens tu ! 
He presently heard several voices, and perceived 
the light approaching toward him. The persons 
who attend^ the light beg^i some to laugh, others 
to sing, and others to hollo, at which the woman 
testified some fear (for she had concealed her su- 
spicions of the parson himself); but Adams said. 
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* Be of good cheer, damsel, and repose thy trust in 

* the same Providence which hath hitherto pro-' 

* tected thee, and never will forsake the innocent.' 
These people, who now approached, were no other, 
reader, than a set of young fellows, who came to 
these bushes in pursuit of a diversion which they 
call bird-batting, This^ if thou art ignorant of it 
(as perhaps if thou hast never travelled beyond 
Kensington, Islington, Hackney, or the Borough, 
thou mayest be), I will inform thee, is performed 
by holding a large clap-net before a lantern, and 
at the same time beating the bushes ; for the birds, 
■when they are disturbed from their places of rest, 
or roost, immediately make to the light, and so are 
enticed within the net. Adams immediately told 
them what had happened, and desired them to 
hold the lantern to the face of the man on the 
ground, for he feared he had smote him fatally. 
Bat indeed his fears were frivolous ; for the fellow, 
though he had been stunned by the last blow he re- 
ceived, had long since recovered his senses, and 
finding himself quit of Adams, had listened atten- 
tively to the discourse between him and the young 
woman ; for whose departure he had patiently 
waited, that he might likeM'ise withdraw himself 
having no longer hopes of succeeding in his desires, 
which were moreover aimostas well cooled byMn 
Adams, as they could have been, by the younj 
woman herself, had he obtained his utmost wish. 
This fellow, who had a readiness at improving any 
accident, thought he might, now play a better part 
than that of a dead man ; and accordingly, the mo- 
ment the*cand!e was held to his face, he leapt up, 
and laying hold on Adams, cried out, ^ No, villaio^ 

* I am not dead, though you and your wicked 

* whore might well think me so, after the barba* 

* rous cruelties you have exercised on me. Gen- 

* tiemen,' said he, * you are luckily come to the 
' affiist^ce of a poor traveller, who would ^ther-. 
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• wise have been robbed aod murdered by this vile 

• man and woman, who led me hither out of my 

• way from the high-road, and both falling on me 
' have used me as you see.* Adams was going to 
answer, when one of the young fellows cried, 

• D — n them, let's carry them both before the jus- 

• tice.' The poor woman began to tremble, and 
Adams lifted up his voice, but in vain. Three or 
four of them laid hands on him; and one holding 
the lantern to his face, they all agreed he had the 
most villainous countenance they ever beheld ; and 
an attorney's clerk, who was of the company, de- 
clared, he was sure he had remembered him at the 
bar. As to the woman, her hair was dishevelled 
in the struggle, and her nose had bled; so that 
they could not perceive whether she was handsome 
or uglv, but they said her fright plainly discovered 
her guilt. And searching her pockets, as they did 
tliose of Adams, for money, which the fellow said 
he had lost, they found in her pocket a purse with 
some gold in it, which abundantly convinced them> 
especially as the fellow offered to swear to it. Mr. 
Adams was found to have no more than one halt- 
penny about him. This the clerk said, ' was a 
' great presumption that he was an old offender, 

, * by dnnningly giving all the booty to the woman,' 
To which all the rest readily assented. 

This accident promising them better sport than 
what they had proposed, they quitted their inten- 
tion of catching birds.^and unanimously resolved 
to proceed to the justice with the offenders. Being 
informed what a desperate fellow Adams was, they 
tied his hands behind him ; and having hid their 
nets among the bushes, and the lantern being car* 
ried before them, they placed the two prisoners in 
their front, and then began their march: Adams 
not only submitting patiently to his own fate, but 
comforting and enoouragiog his companion undei 
ker sofferings. 
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. Whilst they were on their way, the clerk ia» 
formed the rest, that this adventure would prove a 
very beneficial one ; for that- they would be all en- 
titled to their proportions of 801. for apprehending 
the robbers. This occasioned a contention con- 
cerning the parts which they had severally borne 
in taking them j one insisting heought to have the 
greatest share, for he had first laid his .hands on 
Adams j another claiming a superior part, for hav- 
ing first held the lantern to the man's face on the 
ground, by which, he said, * the whole was disco- 

* ver'd.' The clerk claimed four-fifths of the re- 
ward, for having proposed to search the prisoners { 
and likewisethe carrying them before the justice j 
he said, * Indeed, in strict justice, he ought to have 

* the whole.* These claims, however, they at last 
consented to refer to a future decision, but seemed 
all to agree that the clerk was entitled to a moiety. 
They then debated what money should be allotted 
to the young fellow who had been employed only 
in holding the nets. He very modestly said, ' That 
' he did not apprehend any large proportion would 
' fall to his share, but hoped they would allow him 

* something ; he desired them to consider, that 

* they had assigned their nets to his care, which pre- 
*. vented him from being as forward as any in lay- 

* ing hold of the robbers,' (for so those innocent 
people were called) ; ' that if he had not occupied 

* the nets, some other must ;' concluding however, 

* that he should be contented with the smallest 

* share imaginable, and should think that rather 

* their bounty than his merit.' But they were all 
unanimous in excluding him from any part what- 
ever, the clerk particularly swearing, • If they gave 

* him a shilling, they might do what they pleased 

* with the rest ; for he would not concern himself 

* with the affair.' This contention was so hot, and 
so totally engaged the attention of all the parties, 
that ^ dexterous nimble thief^ had he been in Mr. 
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Adams*s situation, would have taken care to.have 
given the justice no trouble that evening. Indeed, 
it required not the art of a Shepherd to escapcj 
especially as the darkness of the night would have 
so much befriended him; but Adams trusted rather 
to his innocence than his heels, and without think* 
ing of flight, which was easy, or resistance (which 
was impossible, as there were six Insty young fel- 
lows, besides the villain himself, present) he walked' 
■ Avith perfect resignation the way they thought pro- 
per to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himself in ejaculations 
during theirjourney ; at last poor .Joseph Andrews 
occurring to his mind, he could not refrain sighing 
forth his name, which being heard by his companion 
in affliction, she cried with some vehemence, 'Sure 

* I should know that voice; you cannot certainly, 
' sir, be Mr. Abraham Adams ?' — * Indeed, damsel/ 
says he, ' that is my name ; there is-something also 

* in your voice, which persuades me I have heard 

* it before.' — 'La! sir,' says she, ' don't you remcm:- 
' ber poor Fanny?' — 'How, Fanny!' answered 
Adams: 'indeed, I very well remember you ; what 
' can have brought you hither?' — 'I have told you, 
' sir,' replied she, ' I was travelling towards Lon- 

. 'don; but I thought you mentioned Joseph An- 

* drews, pray what is become of him ?' — ' I left him, 

* child, this afternoon,' said Adams, ' in the stage- 

* coach, in his way towards our parish, whithei" he 
' is going to see you.' — ' To see me ! La, sir,' an- 
swered Fanny, ' sure you jeer me; what should he 

* be going to see me for?' — 'Can you ask that?' 
replied Adams. * I hope, Fanny, you are not in- 
'■ constant; I assure you he deserves much better 
' of you.' — 'La! Mr, Adams,' said she, 'what is 

* Mr. Joseph to mef I am sure I never had any 
' thing to say to him, but as one fellow-servant 
' might to another.'' — ' I am sorry to hear this,' said 
Adams j ' a virtuous passion for a young man, is 
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* what no woman need be ashamed of. You either 

* do not tell me truth, or you are false to a very 

* worthy man.' Adams then told her wliat had hap- 
pened at the inn, to which she listened very atten- 
tively ; and a sigh often escaped from lier, notwith- 
standing her utmost endeavours to the contrary ; 
nor couid she prevent herself from asking a thou- 
sand questions, which would have assured any one 
but Adams, who never saw farther into people than 
they desired to let him, of the truth of a passion she 
endeavoured to conceal. Indeed, the fact was, 
that this poor girl having heard of Joseph's mis- 
fortune, by some of the servants belonging to the 
coach, which we have formerly mentioned to have 
stopt at the inn while the poor youth was confined 
to his bed, that instant abandoned the cow she was 
milking, and takhig with her a little bundle of 
clothes under her arm, and all the money she was 
worth in her own purse, without consulting any 
one, immediately set forward, in pursuit of one, 
whom, notwithstanding her shyness to the parson, 
she loved with inexpressible violence, though with 
the purest and most delicate passion. This shy- 
ness, therefore, as we trust it will recommend her 
character to all our female readers, and not greatly 
surprise such of our males as are well acquainted 
with the younger part of the other sex, we shall not' 
give ourselves any trouble to vindicate. 



CHAP. xr. 

What happened to them while be/ore the justice. A 
chapter very full of learning. 

J. HEIR fellow-travellers were so engaged in the 
hot dispute concerning the division of the reward 
for apprehending these innocent people, that they 
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mttended very little to their discourse. They were 
now arrived at the justice's house, and had sent 
one of his servants in to acquaint his worship, that 
they had taken two robbers, and brought them 
^iefore him. The justice, who was just returned 
from a fox-chase, and had not yet finished iii* 
dinner, ordered them to carry the prisoners into 
the stable, whither they were attended by all the 
servants in the house, and all the people in the 
neighbourhood, who flocked together to see them, 
with as much curiosity as if there was something 
uncommon to be seen, or that a rogue did not 
look like otlier people. 

The justice now being in the height of his mirth 
and his cups, bethought himself of the prisoners; 
and telling his company, he believed they should 
have good sport in their examination, he ordered 
them into his presence. They had no sooner en- 
tered the room, than be began to revile them, say- 
ing,' ' That robberies on the highway were now 

* grown so frequent, that people could not sleep 

* safely in their beds, and assured them they both 

* should be made examples of at the ensuing as- 

* sizes.' After he had gone on some time in this 
manner, he was reminded by his clerk, ' That it 
' would be proper to take the depositions of the 
' witnesses against them.' Which he bid him do, 
and he would light his pipe in the mean time. 
Whilst the clerk was employed in writing down 
the deposition of the fellow who had pretended to 
be robbed, the justice employed himself in crack- 
ing jests on poor Fanny, in which he was seconded 
by all the company at table. One asked, • Whe- 

* ther she was to be indicted for a highwayman ?' 
Another whispered in her ear, ' If she had not 

* provided herself a great belly, he was at her ser- 

* vice,* A third said, * He warranted she was a 

* relation of Turpin.* To which one of the com- . 
pany, a great wit, shaking his head, and then his 
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sides, answered, * He believed she was nearer re- 

* lated to Turpis ;' at which there was an universal 
laugh. They were proceeding thus with the poor 
girl, when somebody smoking the cassock peeping 
forth from under the great-coat of Adams, cried 
out, * What have we here, a parson ?' — ' How, 

* sirrah,' says the justice, ' do you go robbing in 

* the dress of a clergyman? let me tell you, your 

* habit will not entitle you to the benefit of the 

* clergy.' — ' Yes,' said the witty fellow, • he will 
' have one benefit of clergy, he will be exalted 

* above the heads of the people j' at which there 
was a second laugh. And now the witty spark, 
seeing his jokes take, began to rise in spirits ; and 
turning to Adams, challenged him to cap verses, 
and provoking him by giving the first blow, ho 
repeated, 

' Alolle meum levibus cord est vilebile telis* 

Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineflable 
contempt, told him, ' He deserved scourging for 
' his pronunciation.* The witty fellow answered, 

* What do you deserve, doctor, for not being able 

* to answer the first time ? Why, I'll give one, you 
' blockhead, with an S. 

* Si licet, tUfulvum spectatar in ignibus haurum. 

' What, can'st not with an M neither ? Thou art 

* a pretty fellow for a parson. Why did'st not 

* steal some of the parson's Latin as well as his ' 

* gown ?' Another at the table then answered, ' If 
' he had, you would have been too hard for him; 

* I remember you at the college a very devil at 

* this sport ; I have seen you catch a fresh man } 

* for nobody that knew you ivould engage with 

* you.' — ' I have forgot those things now,' cried the 
wit. ' I believe I could have done pretty well 
' formerly. Let's see, what did I end with — aa 

* M again — ay- 
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' Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 

* I could have done it once.' — * Ah ! evil betide 

* you, and so you can now,' said the other : ' no- 

* body in this country will undertake you,' Adams 
could hold no longer : ' Friend,' said he, ' I have 

* a boy not above eight years old, who would in- 

* struct thee that the last verse runs thus:. 

' Ut sunt Divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum.' 

* I'll hold thee a guinea of that,' said the wit, throw- 
' ing the money on the table. 'And I'll go your 

' halves,' cries the other. * Done,' answered 
Adams' ; but upon applying to his pocket he was 
forced to retract, and own he had no money about 
him ; which set them all a-laughing, and confirmed 
the triumph of his adversary, which was not mode- 
rate ; any more than the approbation he met with 
from the whole company, who told Adams he must 
go a little longer to school, before he attempted to 
attack that gentleman in Latin. 

The clerk having finished the depositions, as well 
o( the fellow himself,' as of those who apprehended 
the prisoners, delivered them to the justice; who 
having sworn the seversJ witnesses, without read- 
ing a syllable, ordered his clerk to make the mit- 
timus. 

Adams then said, * He hoped he should not be 

* condemned unheard.' — * No, no,' cries thejustice, 

* you will be asked what you have to say for your- 

* self, when you come on your trial : we are not 

* trying you novf; I shall only commit you to gaol v 
' if you can prove your innocence at .'size, you will 

* be found ignoramus, and so no harm done.' — 'Is 
f it no punishment, sir, for an innocent man to lie 
'seyeralmonthsingaol?' criesAdams: 'Ihegyou 

* would at least hear me before you sign the mitti- 
' mus.*— 'What signifies all you can say?'- says 
the justice : * is it not here in black and white 
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* against you ? I must tell you you are a very im- 

* pertinent fellow, to take up so much of my time, 

* So make haste with his mittimus.' 

The clerk now acquainted the justice, that among* 
other suspicious things, as a penknife, &c., found ia 
Adams's pocket, they 1^ discovered a book writr 
ten, as he apprehended, in ciphers; for no one 
could read a word in it. * Ay,' says the justice,' 
' the fellow may be more than a common robber, 

* he may be in a plot ^ against the government— 

* Produce the book.' Upon which the' poor ma- 
nuscript of iSschylus, which Adams had transcrib-> 
ed with his own hand, was brought forth ; and 
the justice looking at it, shook his head, and, turn- 
ing to the prisoner, asked the meaning of those 
ciphers. ' Ciphers !' answered Adams ; ' it is a ma> 
^ nuscript of .Slfichylus.' — 'Who? who?' said the 
justice. Adams repeated, * ^Eschylus.' — ' That ir 

* an outlandish name,' cried the clerk. ' A ficti^ 

* tious name rather, I believe,' said the justice. One 
of the company declared it looked very much like 
Greek. 'Greek?' said the justice; ' why 'tis all 
' writing.' — ' No,' says the otlier, ' I don't positive- 

* \y say it is so ; for it is a very long time since 

* I have seen any Greek.' — * There's one,' says he, 
turning to the parson of the parish, who was pre- 
sent, ' will tell us immediately.' The parson taking 
up the book, and putting on his spectacles and 
gravity together, muttered some words to himself 
and then pronounced aloud ^* Ay, indeed, it is a 

* Greek manuscript; avery fine piece of antiquity. 

* I make no doubt but it was stolen from the same 

* clergyman from whom the rogue took the cas- 
' sock.'— 'What did the rascal mean by his jEschy- 
*lus?* says the justice. *Pooh!' answered the 
doctor, with a contemptuous grin, * do you think 
' that fellow knows any thing of this book? JEschy- 

* lus! ho! hoi I see now what it is— ^ manuscript 

* of one of the &thejs. I know a qoblemap wnd 
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* would give a great deal of money for such a piece 

* of antiquity. Ay, ay, question and answer. Th^ 
' beginning is the catechism in Greek. Ay, ay, 

' Pollaki toi: What's your name ?' ' Ay, what's 

' your nanie P' says the justice to Adams ; who an- 
swered, ' It is jEschylus, and 1 will maintain it.' — 
*0! it is,' says the justice: * make Mr, ^schylua 

* his mittimus. I will teach you to banter me with 

* a false name.' 

- One of the company having looked stedfastly at. 
Adams, aslied him, * If he did not know lady Boo- 
' by V Upon which Adams presently calling him^ 
to mind, answered in a rapture, ' O squire 1 are 

* you there ? I believe you will inform his worship 

* I am innocent.* — * I can indeed say,' replied the 

* squire, that I am- very much surprised to see yoi| 
' in this situation : ' and then addressing himself to 
the jnstice, he said, ' Sir, I assure you Mr. Adams , 

* is a clergyman, as he appears, and a gentleman 

* of a very good character. I wish you would in- 

* quire a jittle farther into this affair ; for I am con- 

* vinced bf his innocence.' — ' Nay,' says the justice, 

* if he is a gentleman, and you are sure he is inno- 
' cent, I don't desire to commit him, not I : I will 

* commit the woman by herself, and take your bail 
' for the gentleman : look into the book, clerk, 

* and see how it is to take bail — -come — and make 

* the mittimus for the woman as fast as you can.' 
• — ' Sir,' cries Adams, * I assure you she is as inno- 

* cent as myself.' — ' Perhaps,' said the squire, 
-* there may be some mistake : pray let us hear 

* Mr. Adams's relation.' — * With all my heart,' an- 
swered the justice; ' and give the gentleman a 
' glass to whet his whistle before he begins. I 

* Koavf how to behave myself to gentlemen as well 

* as Miother. Nobody can say I' have committed 
' a gentleman since I have been in the commisr- 

* sion.* Adams then began the narrative, in whicb# 
tiiougb be was very prolix, he ww un,iat«rrupt«d. 
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unless by several hums and hahs of the justice, and 
his desire (o repeat those parts which seemed to 
him most material. When he had finished, th€i 
justice, who, on what the squire had said, believed 
every syllable of his story od his bare aflirmation, 
notwithstanding.the depositions on oath to the con- 
trary, began to let loose several rogues and rascals 
against the witness, Whom he ordered to stand ' 
forth, but in vain; the said witness, long since 
finding what turn matters were like to take, had 
privily withdrawn, without attending the issue. 
The justice now flew into a violent passion, and 
was hardly prevailed with not to commit the inno- 
cent fellows, who had been imposed on as well as 
himself. He swore, * They had best find out the 

* fellow who was guilty of perjury, and bring him 

* before him within two days, or he would bind 

* them alt over to their good behaviour.' They all 
promised to use their best endeavours to that pur- 
pose, and were dismissed. Then the justice in- 
sisted, that Mr. Adams should sit down and take a 
glass with him ; aind the parson of the parish de- 
livered him back the manuscript without saying a 
word; nor would Adams, who plainly discerned 
his ignorance, expose it. As for Fanny, she was, 
at her own request, recommended to the care of a 
maid-servant of the house, who helped her to neW 
dress, and clean herself. 

The company in the parlour had not been long 
seated, before they were alarmed with a horrible 
uproar from without, where the persons who had 
apprehended Adams and Fanny had been regaling, 
according to the custom of the house, with the jus- 
tice's strong beer. These were all fallen together 
by the ears, and were cuffing each other; without 
any mercy. The justice himself sallied out, and with 
the dignity of his presence soon put an end to the 
iray. On his return into the parlour^ he reported, 

* That- the occasion of the tyiarrel, was no other 
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* than a dispute, to whom, if Adams had been con- 

* victed, the greater share of the reward for appre- 
' hending him had belonged.' All the company 
laughed at this, except Adams, who, taking his 
pipe from his mouth, fetched a deep groan, and 
said, * He was concerned to see so litigious a tem- 

* per in men. That he remembered a story some- 

* thing like it in one of the parishes where his cui^ 
' lay : — ^There was,' continued he, ' a competition 

* between three young fellows for the place of the 

* clerk, which I disposed of, to the best of my abi- 
' lities, according to merit ; that is, I gave it to him 

* who had the happiest knack at setting a psalm. 

* The clerk was no sooner established in his place, 

* than a contention began between the two disap- 
' pointed candidates concerning their excellence j 

* each contending, on whom, had they two been 

* the only competitors, my election would have 

* &Uen. This dispute frequently disturbed the con- 

* gregation, and introduced a discord into the 

* psalmody, till I was forced to silence them both. 

* But, alas! the litigious spirit could not be stifled; 

* and being no longer able to vent itself in singing, 

* it now broke forth in fighting. It produced many 

* battles (for they were very near a match), and I 

* believe would have ended fatally, had not the 

* death of the clerk given me an opportunity to 

* promote one of them to his place ; which pre- 

* sently put an end to the dispute, and entirely re- 

* conciled the contending parties.' Adams then 
proceeded to make some philosophical observa- 
tions on the folly of growing warm in disputes in 
which neither party is interested. He then ap- 
plied himself vigorously to smoking; and a long 
silence ensued, which was at length broke by the 
justice, who began to sing forth his own praises, 
and to value himself exceedingly on his nice dis- 
cernment in the cause which had lately been be- 
fore him. He was quickly interrupted by Mf, 

VOL. V. N ' 
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Adams^ between whom and his worship a disputai 
now arose^ whether he ought not, in strictness of 
law, to have committed him, the said Adams ; in 
which the latter maintained he ought to have been 
committed, and the justice bs vehemently held he 
ought not This had most probably produced a 
quarrel {for both were very violent and positive 
in their opinions), had not Fanny accidentally 
heard that a young fellow was going from the jus- 
tice's house to the very inn where the stage-coach, 
in which Joseph was, put up. Upon this news, 
she immediately sent for the parson out of the par- 
lour. Adams, when he found her resolute to go 
(though she would not own the reason, but pre- 
tend^ she could not bear to see the faces of those 
who had suspected her of such a crime], was as 
iully determined to go with her ; he accordingly 
took leave of the justice and company: and so 
ended a dispute in which the law seemed shame- 
fully to intend to set a magistrate and a divine to- 
gether by the ears. 



A very delightful adventure, as well to the persons 
concerned as to the good-natured reader. 

XxDAMS, Fanny, and the guide, set out together 
about one in the morning, the moon being then 
just risen. They had not gone above a mile, be- 
fore a most violent storm of rain obliged them to 
take shelter in an inn, or rather alehouse j where 
Adams immediately procured himself a good fire, 
a toast and ale, and a pipe, and began to smoke 
with great content, utterly forgetting every tiling 
that had happened. 
Fanny sat likewise down by the firej but was 
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much more impafdent fut the storm. Slie-pMeent^y 
eigJ^ed the eyes of the hopt; his wife", the maid of . 
the housei *nd the young fellow who was their- 
giiide; they, all conceived they bad never seen an^i 
diing half so handsomej and indeed, reader, if thou- 
art of an amdroiis hue^ I advise thiee to skip 'dyer the ' 
next paragraph} which, to render oof luistory per- 
fect, tveare obliged to set down, hambly hoping 
that we may escape the fiite of Py gmalioHi for if it 
^ould happen to ns, or to thee, to be struckwith' 
this picturei we ehould be perhaps in as helpless a- 
condition is Karcissus, smd might SEiy to - ourselves, 
guedpetis est ftus^uaTih 0",'if the finest features in- 
it fihould set Isdy - — -'s image before oar eyes, we- 
should' be still, in as bad a situation; and might say 
to our desires, Ceelum ipsum petimus stuUitta.- '■ 
■-' Fanny was now: in the nineteenth yet^t of hw age j 
she was t^I and deJicately shaped; but hotoBd of 
those slender ytfung women, who seem rather in-' 
tended to hang up in the halt of an anatomist than 
for any other purpose. On the contrary, she was 
so plump, that she seemed bursting through her 
tight stays, especially in the part which confined 
her swelling breasts. Nor did h^r hips want the 
' assistance of a hoop fo extend them. ' Tjie exact 
shape of her arms denotecf the form of those limbs 
which she concealed ; and though they were a little 
reddened by her labour, yet-if her sleeve Slipt above 
her elbow, or her handkerchief discovered any part 
of her neck, a whiteness appeared which the finest 
Italian paint would be unable-to reach. Her hair 
was of a chesnut brown,' and nature had been ex- 
tremely lavisji t6 her of it, which she had cut, and 
on Sundays used to curl down her necif in the 
modem ^hion* Her forehead was high, her eve- 
brows arched, and, rather full than otherwise. l)er 
eyes blads and sparkling; her nose just inclining 
to the Roman; her lips red and moist, and her 
under lip> according to the opinioa of the ladie^ 
N2 
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too pootii^. Her teeth were whhe, bat not' ex- 
actly eren. The'smiUl-pox had left: one only nuu-k 
on her chin, which was so large, it might have 
been mistaken fof a dimple, had not her left cheek 
produced one so near a neighbour to it, that the 
lonner served only for a foil to the latter. Her. 
complexitm was &ir, a little injured by the sun,, 
but overspread with such a bloom, that the finest 
ladies would have exchanged all their white for it: 
add to these, a countenance in which, though riie 
was extremely bashful, a sensibility appeared alm<»t 
incredible ; and a sweetness, whenever she smiled,- 
beyond either imitation or description. To con- 
elude all, she had a natural gentility, superior toi 
the acquisition of art, and which surprised all who 
beheld her. 

This lovely creature was sitting by the fire with 
Adams, when her attention was suddenly engaged- 
by a voice from an inner roi»n, which sung tbd^ 
following song : 

THE SONG. 
SAY, Chloe, wbere nuist the swain stcay ' 

Who is by thy beauties undone }. 
To wash their remembrance away 

To what distant Lethe must run ^ 
The wretch who is seotenc'd to die 

May escape, and leave justice behind] 
From his country pertiaps he may fly. 

But O can he fly from hit mind ! 
O rapture unthom^t-of before 1 
To be thus of Chloe posseit; 
Nor Bhe> nor no tyrant's hard pawer^ 
Her image can tear &om my breast. 
But fdt not Narcisius more joy. 

With bis eyes he beheld his lov'd charms 7 
Yet what he beheld, the fond boy 

More eagerly wi^'d in his armi. 
How can it thy dear image he. 

Which fills this my bosom with woe ? 
Cm >ugfat bear resemblance to thee 
Which grief and not joy canbcslowf 
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Tliis couQterfett Btifttch from my heart. 

Ye Pow'rs, tho' with tonnent I rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell smart : 

I then shall find rest in my grave. 
Ah see the dear nymph o'er the plain 

Come smiling and tripping along ! 
A thousand Loves dance mher train j 

The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her soft Zephyrus flies. 

And wafts all the sweets from the flow'n; 
Ah rogue I whilst he kisses her eyes. 

More sweets from her hreatb he devour*. 
My soul, whilst I gaz^ is on fire : 

But her looks were so tender and kind. 
My hope almost reach'd my desire. 

And left lame Despair far behind. 
Transported with madness, I flew. 

And eagerly seiz'd on my bliss j 
Her bosom but half she withdrew, 

But half she refus'd my fond kiss. 
Advances, like these made me bold, - 

I whisDer'd her, — Love, we're alone.-*- ■ 
The rest let immortals unfold t 

No language can tell but their own. 
Ah Chloe, expiring I cried. 

How long I thy cruelty bore I 
Ah Strephon, she blushing replied. 

You ne'er was so pressing before. 

Adams had been ruminftting all this time on a 
passage in jEschylus, without attending in the least 
to the voice, though one of the most melodious that 
ever was heard; when, casting his eyes on Fanny, 
he cried out, ' Btess us, you look extremely pale !' 
— ^"Pale! Mr. Adams,' says she; 'O Jesus!' and 
fell backwards in her chair. Adams jumped up^ 
flung his .^schylus into the fire, and fell a roaring 
to the people of the honse for help. He soon sum-l 
moned every one into the room, and the songster | 
among the rest; but, O reader! when this mght-| 
ingale, who was no other than Joseph Andrews i 
himself, saw his beloved'.Fanny in the situation we i 
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have described her, canst thou conceive the agita- 
tions of his mind ? If thou canst not, ivave that 
meditation to behold his happiness, when, clasping 
her in his arms, he found life and blood returning 
into her cheeks; when he saw her open her beloved ' 
eyes, and heard her with the softest accent whisper, ■ 

* Are you Joseph Andrews ? ' — ' Art thou my Fan- 

* ny f ' he answered eagerly ; and pulling her to hi» 
hearti he imprinted numberless kisses on her lips, 
without considering who were present. 

If pinides are ofiended :lt the lusciousness of this 
picture, they may take their eyes off from it, and 
survey parson Adams dancing about the room in a 
rapture of joy. Some philosophers may perhaps 
doubt, whether he was not the happiest of the 
three; for the goodness of his heart enjoyed the 
blessings which were exulting in the breasts of 
both the other two, together with \m own. But 
we shall leave such disquisitions, as too deep for 
us, to those who are building some favourite hypo- 
thesis, which they will refuse no metaphysical rub- 
bish to erect and support : for our part, we give it 
clearly on the side of Joseph, whose happiness was 
not only greater than the parson's, but gf longer 
duration ; for as soon as the first tumults of Adams's 
rapture were over, he cast his eyes towards the fire, 
where jEschylus lay expiring ; and immediately 
rescued the poor remains, to wit, the sheepskin co- 
verings of his dear friend, which was the work of 
his own hands, and had been his inseparable com- 
panion for upwards of thirty years, 

Fanny had no sooner perfectly recovered herself, 
than she began to restrain the impetuosity of her 
transports ; and reflecting on what she had done 
and suffered iri the presence of so many, she was 
immediately covered with confusion ; and pushing 
Joseph gently from her, she begged him to be 
■ciuiet ; nor would admit either of kiss or embrace 
anylouger. Then seeing Mrs. Slip^op,^5urt'n* 
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ed, and offered to advance to her } but that high 
woman would not return her curt'sies ; but casting 
her eyes another way, immediately withdrew into 
another room, muttering as she went, she won- 
dered who the creature was. 



CHAP. xni. 

A dissertation concerning high people and low people, 
with Mrs. Slipslop's departure in no very good tem- 
per of mind, and the evil plight in which she left 

■ Adams and his company. 

It will dotibtless seem extremely odd to many 
readers, that Mrs. Slipslop, who had lived several 
^ears in the same house with Fanny, should, in a 
short separation, utterly forget her. And indeed 
the truth is, that she remembered her very well. 
As we would not williftgly, therefore, that any 
thing should appear unnatural in this our history, 
we will endeavour to explain the reasons of her 
conduct ; nor do we doubt being able to satisfy the 
most curious reader, that Mrs. Slipslop did not in 
the least deviate from the common road in this be- 
haviour; and indeed, had she done otherwise. She 
must have descended below herself, and would 
! have very justly been liable to censure. 

Beit known then, that the human species are di- 
vided into two sorts of people, to wit, high people 
and low people. As by high people I would not be 
understood to m^an persons literally born higher in 
their dimensions than the rest of the species, nor 
metaphorically those of exalted characters or abi- 
lities } so by low people I cannot be construed to 
intCTid the reverse. High people signify no other 
than people of fashion, and low people those of no 
^hioiii Now tlm word foshion hath by long use 
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lost its original meaning, from which at present it ■ 
gives us a very different idea ; for I am deceived> 
if by persons of iashion we do not generally include 
a conception of birth and accomplishments supe- 
rior to the herd of mankind; whereas, in reality, 
nothing more was originally meant by a person of 
fashion^ than a person who drest himself in the 
fiishion of the times; and the word really and truly 
signifies no more at this day. Now the world 
I being thus divided into people of fiishion and peo- 
l pie of no fashion, a fierce contention arose between 
} them ; nor would those of one party, to avoid su- 
spicion, be seen publicly to speak to those of the 
Other, though they often held a very good corre- 
spondence in private. In this contention, it is dif- 
ficult to say which party succeeded ; for whilst the 
people of ^shion seized several places to their own 
use, such as courts^ a£semblies, operas, balls, &c.; 
the people of no fashion, besides one royal place, 
called his Majesty's Bear-garden, have been in con- 
stant possession of all hops, fairs, revels, &c. Two 
places have been agre^ to be divided between 
them, namely, the church and the playhouse; 
where they segregate themselves from each other 
in a remarkable manner: for as the people of fa- 
shion exalt themselves at church over the heads of 
the people of no fashion ; so in the playhouse they 
abase themselves in the same degree under their 
feet. This distinction I have never met with any 
one able to account for : it is sufficient, that so &r 
from looking on each other as brethren in the 
christian language, they seem scarce to regard 
each other as of the same species. This the terms 
*' strange persons, people one does not know, the 
** creature, wretches, beasts, brutes," and many 
other appellations, evidently demonstrate; which 
Mrs. Slipslop having often heard her mistress use^ 
thought she had also a right to use in her turn i 
and perhaps she was not mistaken ; for these two. 
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{tarties, especially those bordering nearly on each 
other, to wit, the lowest of the high, and the highest 
of the low, often change their parties according to 
place and time; forthose who are people of&shion 
in one place, are often people of no fashion in an- 
other. And with regard to time, it may not be 
unpleasant to survey the picture of dependence 
like a kind of ladder: as for instance; early in 
the morning arises the postillion, or some other 
boy, which great femilies, no more than great 
ships, are without, and falls to brushing the clothes 
and cleaning the shoes of John the footman ; who 
being drest himself, applies his hands to the same 
labours for Mr. Second-hand, the squire's gentle- 
man ; the gentlemah in the like manner, a little later 
in the day, attends the squire ; the squire is no 
sooner equipped, than he attends the levee of my 
lord ; which is no sooner over, than my lord him- 
self is seen at the levee of the favourite, who, after 
the hour of homage is at an end, appears himself 
to pay homage to the levee of his sovereign. Nor 
is there, perhaps, in this whole ladder of depen- 
dence, any one step at a greater distance from the 
other than the first from the second ; so that to a 
philosopher the question might only seem, whether 
you would choose to be a great man at six in the 
morning, or at two in the afternoon. And yet 
there are scarce two of these who do not think 
the least familiarity with the persons below them a 
condescension, and if they were to go one step 
farther, a degradation. 

And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this 
long digression, which seemed to me necessary to 
vindicate the great character of Mrs. Slipslop, from 
what low people, who have never seen high people^ 
mightthink an absurdity; but we who know them, 
must have daily found very high persons know us in 
one place and not in another, to^y and not to- 
morrowj all which it is difficult to account for. 
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Otherwise than I have here endeavoured ; and per- 
haps, if the gods, according to the opinion of some, 
made men only to laugh at them, there is no part 
of our behaviour which answers the end of our 
creation better than this. 

But to return to our history: Adams, who knew 
no more of this than the cat which sat on the table, 
imagining Mrs. Slipslop's memory had been much 
worse tlian it really was, followed her into the next 
room, crying out, ' Madam Slipslop, here is one of 

* your old acquaintance ; do but see what a fine 

* woman she is grown since she left lady Booby's 

* service.' — ■' I think I reflect something of her,' an- 
swered she, with great dignity, ' but I can't remem- 

* ber all the inferior servants in our family.* She 
then proceeded to satisfy Adams's curiosity, by 
telling him, ' when she arrived at the inn, she' found 
^ a chaise ready for her; that her lady -being exr 

* pected very shortly in the country, she was ob- 

* tiged to make the utmost haste ; and in' commen- 
' suration of Joseph's lameness, she had taken him 

* with her ;' and lastly, ' that the excessive viru- 

* lence of the storm had driven them into the house 

* where he found them.* After which, she ac- 
quainted Adams with his having left hi& horse, and 
expressed some wonder at his having strayed so 
for out of his way, and at meeting him, as she said, 
^ in the company of that wench, who she feared 
' was no better than'she should be.' 

The horse was no sooner put into Adams's head, 
but he was immediately driven out by this re- 
flexion on the character of Fanny. He protested, 
' He believed there was not a chaster damsel in 

* the universe. I heartily -wish, I" heartily wish,* 
cried he (snapping his fingers), ' that all her bet- 
*ters were as good.' He then proceeded to in- 
form her of the accident of their meeting; but 
when he came to mention the circumstance of de- 
liTcring her from the rs^e, she 8»id, ' She bought 
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* Him ptoperer for the army than the clergy ; that 

* it did not become a clergyman to lay violent 

* hands on any one ; that he should have rather 

* prayed that she might be strengthened.' Adams 
said, ' He was very far from being ashamed of 

* tvhat he had done :' she replied, * Want of.shamo 
' was not the currycuristic of a clergyman.' This 
dialogue might have probably grown warmer^had 
not Joseph opportunely entered the room, to ask 
leave of madam Slipslop to introduce Fanny ; but 
she positively refused to admit any such trollops; 
and told him, ' She would have been burnt, before 

* she would have suffered him to get into a chaise 
' with her, if she had once respected him of having 

* his sluts way-laid on the road for him ;' adding, 

' that Mr. Adams ^cted a very pretty part, and . 
' she did not doubt but to see him a bishop.' He 

' made the best bow he could, and cried out, * I 
' thank you, madam, for that right-reverend appeW 
' lation, which I shall take all honest means to 
' deserve.' — * Very honest means,' returned she 

. with a sneer, ' to bring people together,' At 
these words Adams took two or three strides 
across the room, when the coachman came to in^ 
form Mrs. Slipslop, * That the stoim was over, 

* and the moon shone very bright.' She then sent 
for Joseph, who was sitting without with his Fanny, 

. and would have had him gone with her; but be 
peremptorily refused to leave Fanny behind ; which 
threw the good woman into a violent rage. She 
Baid, 'She would inform her lady what doings 

* were carrying on, and did not doubt but she 

* would rid the parish of all such people ;' and con- 
eluded a long speech foil of bitterness and very 
hard words, with- some reflexions on the clergy, 
not decent to repeat ; at last, finding Joseph un- 
moveable, she flung herself into the chaise, casting 
a look at Fanny as she went, not tinlike that which 
Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play. To say the 
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truth, she was most disagreeably disappointed by 
the presence of Fanny : she had, irom her first 
seeing Joseph at the inn, conceived hopes of some- 
thing which might have been accomplished at an 
alehouse as well as a palace. Indeed it is probable 
Mr. Adams had rescued more than Fanny from 
the danger of a rape that evening. 

When the chaise had carried off the enraged 
Sipslop, Adams, Joseph, and Fanny assembled 
6Ter the fire ; where they had a great deal of inno- 
cent chat, pretty enough j but as possibly it would 
not be very entertaining" to the reader, we shall. 
hasten to the morning; only obeerving that none 
of them went to bed that night. Adams, when he 
had smoked three pipes, took a comfortable nap in 
a great chair, and left the lovers, whose eyes were 
too well employed to permit any desire of shutting 
them, to enjoy by themselves, during some hours, 
a happiness of which none of my readers, who 
have never been in love, are capable of the least 
conception, though we had as many tongues as 
Homer desired to describe it with, and which all 
true lovers will represent to their own minds, with- . 
otit the least assistance from us. 

Let it suffice then to say, that Fanny, after a 
thousand entreaties, at last gave up her whole soul 
to Joseph ; and almost fainting in his arms, with a 
sigh infinitely softer and sweeter too than, any 
Arabian breeze, she whispered to his lips, which 
were then. close to hers, * O Joseph, you have won 

* me ; I will be yours for ever. Joseph having 
thanked her on his knees, and embraced -her wi^ 
an eagerness which she now almost returned, leapt 
up in a rapture, and '^ awakened the parson, ear- - 
nestly begging him, * that he would that instant 

! join their hands together.' Adams rebuked him 
for his request, and told him, ' he would by no . 

* means consent to any thing contrary to the forms 

* of the church J that he bad no license, nor indeed . 
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•*ould'he adtroe Jinn to obtain ■ caie : tl»t tha 

* diurch had prfficrib6d aform, — mtmely, the pufe-^ 

* Ikatipn of banns, — with which all ^ood christians: 

* oaght to comply, and' to the* bmisaioa of which 

* fee. attributed tli many tnigeries which befel gredt' 
•"foUfsm-marriage;' Concluding, ".As marly asare.' 
" joined' together otherwise than Gr-r-'s word doih 
•* allow, are not joined together by G — , neither ia> 
** their matrimony lawfuL" Faniiy a^eed wiUi. 
the pdrson; saying to Joseph, with a blush, ^ she' 
'assured .him she -would' not consent to any suell- 
'■ thing, land tha.t: she: wondered at his offeringiL' 
In. which resolution 6ke waa comforted and com-- 
mended by Adams; and Joseph was obliged to' 
wait patiently till after the third publication of the / 
banns, which however he obtained the consent of 
Fanny, in the presence of Adams, to put in at their 
arriraJ. 

The sun had been now risen some hours, when 
Jtuepl^ finding his legsnrpTisin§^y tecoTered, pnt^, 
posed to walk forwards ; but when they were all 
ready to set out, an accident a little retarded theni| 
Ufai&'.ifas m> other' than the ren^bning, it^hick 
araonnted to seven shillings : no great.'«um, i£ -vre' 
consider the immense quantity of-aloi which 34ff.. 
Adams -pbared -in. . Indeed, th^y had no objec^on 
to the .reasonableness of the bill, but. many to tho 
probability of paying it; for the fellow who. be- 
taken poor Fanny's parse, bad unluckily forgot to 
jetdmit. So that the account fltaiMi thus: 
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They stocMl' sUefll;. some fair!. mianfes, 'sfarihg At 
each odier, w4icd Adams wbtpt out on his toes^ 
ftndaddd the bdstess, ' if thepe was no clergyman' 
^'inthat parish?' She answeired, 'There was. '--^' Is 
'he wealthy f^ replied lw;.'to. which she likewise- 
answered iiLth6 affirmattre. Adiuns then snapping' 
his fingers, returned overjoyed to his compauiotisv 
crying out, 'Heureka, Heur^a;''Which not being' 
understood, be told them in plain Englishj ' They 
'-need give themselves no trouble; for he had a' 
* brother in the parish who would defray 'the rec- 
''koping, and that he would just step' toihis houae 
'-and fetch the money, and return to tlieni''ii>X 
•stantly.' ■',.'■ — 



CHAP. XIV. 

An'ittterviae between parseif Adams oad .fiarsoii 
1 . '■ , ..; Trulliben ■ ■. ' ,. 

X^ARSON Adams came to the houses of parsdti 
TruUiher, ^vhom: he found stript .into his ' woiat- 
coii, with anapron on, and a paiil in lus'-handt just> 
oome from seiivirig' his hogs';' for Mr. TmJilibcr H^a& 
a parson on Suridays, but all- the. other six days 
might xaoTt properiy.be callied a farmer. ' He oo- 
oupied a small piece of land. of his own»jbesides 
which he rented a considerable deal more, r Hia 
wife milked his cows, managed his dairy, and 
fojlowed ^he market^ with butter and eggs. . Th^ 
hogs fell chiefly to his oarCi which he carefully 
waited Qp at home, and a,tt^jx4ed to f^irsj 9A 
wl^iclj occasion he was liable to inanyjpke?,.his 
01^ size being with 'much iale ren4eT!^Iitfl^'"itt-. 
ferior to that of thelaeasts he sold. He wasiii^eed" 
c[ne of the Iqrgegt. men you should see, and could 
have acted the part of Sir John Falst^ without 
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stuffing. Add to this, tlmt the rotundity of fai» 
' belly was considerably increased by the shortness 
of his suture, his shadow ascending very near as 
far in height, when he lay on his back, as when he 
stood on his legs. His voice was loud and hoarse,, 
and his accent extremely broad. To complete the 
whpie, he had a stateliness in his gait, when he 
walked, not unlike that of a goose, . only he 
stalked slower. 

Mr. Trulliber being informed that somebody 
wanted to speak with him, immediately slipt off his- 
apron, and clothed himself in an old night-gown,' 
being the dress in which he always saw his com- 
pany at home. His wife, who informed him of. 
Mr. Adams's arrival, had made a small mistake ;~ 
for she had told her husband, ' She believed her* 
' was a man come for some of his hogs.' Thts- 
supposition made Mr. Trulliber hasten with the' 
utmost expedition to attend his guest. He no 
sooner saw Adams, -than, not in the least doubting 
the cause of his errand to be what his wife had 
imagined, he told him, ' he was come in very good 

* time; that he expected a dealer that very iuter-- 

* noon ;' and added, * they were ail pure apd Sat, 

* and upwards of twtsnty score a-piecc' Adams an- 
swered, ' He believed ^he did not know him.* 
' Yes, yes,' cried Trulliber, * I have seen you often 
' at feir ; why we have dealt before now. mun, I 
'warrant you. Yes, yes,' cries he, ' I rem^^mber 

* thy fece very w^l, but won't mention a word 

* more till you have seen them, though I have 
' never sold thee a flitch of such bacon as is now 
' in the stye.' Upon which he laid violent hands, 
on Adamsj and di:agged him into the hogs-stye,! 
which was indeed but two steps from his parlour- 
window. They were no sooner arrived there, thatf 
he cried out, ' Do but handle them; step in>' 
' friend; art welcome to handle them, whether dost 

* buy or no.' At which words, opening the gatg,- 
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he pushed Adams into the pig-stye, insisting on it . 
that he should handle them before he would talk 
one word with him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was beyond 
any artificial, was obliged to comply before he was 
suffered to explain himself; and, laying hold on 
one of their tails, the unruly beast gare such a . 
sudden spring, that he threw poor Adams all along 
in the mire. Trulliber, instead of assisting him to 
get up, burst into a laughter, and, entering the 
stye, said to Adams, with some contempt, ' why, 

* dost not know how to handle a hog i ' and was 
going to lay hold of one himself; but Adams, who 
diought he had carried his complacence far enough, 
was no sooner on his legs, than he escaped out of 
the reach of the animals, and cried out, * Nil habea 
*.€um porcis: I am a clergyman, sir, and am not 

* come to buy hogs.' Trulliber answered, ' he was 

* sorry for the mistake ; but that he must blame 
' his wife;' adding, ' she was a fool, and always 
' committed blunders.' He then desired him to 
-walk in and clean himself; that he would only 
fasten up the stye and follow him. Adams desired 
leave to dry his-greatpcoat, wig, and hat by the 
fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs. Trulliber 
would have brought him a basin of water to wash 
his face; but her husband bid her be quiet like a 
fool as she was, or she would commit more blun- 
ders, and then directed Adams to the pump. 
While Adams was th\l8 employed, Trulliber, con- 
ceiving no great respect for the appearance of his 
guest, fastened the parlour door, and now con- 
ducted him into the kitchen ; telling him he be- 
lieved a cup of drink would do him no harm,- and 
whispered his wife to draw a little of the worst ale. 
After a short silence, Adams said, ' I fancy, sir, you 

* already perceive me to he a clergyman.'— * Ay, 

* ay,' cries Trulliber, grinning, * I perceive you 

* have some cassock} I will not venture to caafe k 
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* a whole one.' Adams answered, ' It was indeed 

* none of the best j but he had the misfortune to 

* tear it about ten years ago in passing over^a stile.' 
Mrs. Trulliher, returning with the drink, told her 
husband, * She fancied the gentleman was a tra- , 

* veller, and that he would be glad to eat a bit.* 
Trulliher bid her hold her impertinent tongnej 
and asked her, ' If parsons used to travel without 

* horses ? ' adding, * He supposed the gentleman 

* had none by his having no boots on.'- — * Yes, sir, 
' yes,' says Adams; * I have a horse, but I have 

* left him behind me.' — ' I am glad to hear you 
'have one,' says TrulHber; 'for I assure you I 
' don't love to see clergymen on foot; it is not 

* seemly, nor suiting the dignity of the cloth.' 
Here 1 ruUiber made a- long oration on the dignity 
of the cloth {or rather gown), not much worth re- 
lating, till his wife had spread the table, and set 
a mess of porridge on it for his, breakfast. He 
then said to Adams, ' I don't know, friend, how 
' you came to caale on me ; however, as you are 
' here, if you think proper to eat a morsel, you 

* may.' Adams accepted the invitation, and the 
two parsons sat down together; Mrs. Trulliber 
waiting behind her husband's chair, as was, it 
seems, her custom. Trulliber ate heartily, but 
scarce put any thing in his mouth without finding 
fault with his wife's cookery. All which the poor 
woman bore patiently. Indeed, she was so abso- 
lute an admirer of her husband's greatness and im- 
portance, of which she had frequent hints from his, 
own mouth, that she almost carried her adoration 
to an opinion of his infallibility. To say the truth, 
the parson had exercised her more ways than one; 
and the pious woman had so well edified by her 
husband's sermons, that she had resolved to receive 
the bad things of this world together with the 
good. - She had indeed been at first a little con- 
tentious } but be had long since got the better j 
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partly by her loye for this; partly by her fear of 
that } partly by her religion ; partly by the respect 
he paid himself^ and partly by that which he re> 
ceived from the parish. She had, in short, abso- 
lutely submitted, and now worshipped Iier hus^- 
baniC aaS^rah did Abraham, calling him (not lord, 
^ut) master. Whilst they were at table, her hus- 
band gave her a fresh example of his greatness j 
for as she had just delivered a cup of ale to Adams, 
he snatched it out of his hand, and crying put, ' I 

* caal'd vurst,' swallowed down the ale, Adami 
denied it j it was referred to the wife, who, though 
her conscience was on the side of Adams, dufst not 
give it against her husband. Upon which he said, 

* No, sir, no j I should not have been so rude to 
' have taken it from you, if you had caal'd vurst ; 

* but I'd have you know I'm a better man than to 

' suffer the best he in the kingdom to drink before , 

* me in my own house, when I caale vurst.' 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adama 
began in the following manner : 'I think, sir, it, is 

* high tim^ to inform you of the business of my 
' embassy. I am a traveller, and am passing this 
' way in company with two young people, a Ia4 
' and a damsel, my parishioners, towards my owtY 
' cure ; we stopt at a house of hospitality in the 

* parish, where they directed me to you, as hav- 

* ing the cure,' — * Though I am but ^ curate,* 
says Trulliber, * I believe I am as warm as the 
' vicar himself, or perhaps the rector of the next 

* parish too ; I believe I could buy them both.'^-^ 

* Sir,' cries Adams, ' I rejoice thereat. Now, sir, 

* my business is, that we are by various accidents 

* stript of our money, and are not able to pay our 

* reckoning, being seven sliillings. I therefore r^ 

* quest you to assist me with the loan of thos^ 
■* seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, 
^ which, peradventure, I shall return to yoji; but 

* if not, t am conviiiced you will joyfully embra(». 
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' fiuch an opportunity of laying up a treafiire in a 

* better place than any this world affords.' 

Suppose a stranger, who entered the chambers 
of a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the 
)awyer was preparing his palm for the fee, should 
pull out a writ against him. Suppose anapothe* 
cary, at the door of a chariot containing some 
great doctor of eminent skill, should, instead of 
directions to a patient, present him with a potion 
for himself. Suppose a minister should, instead of 
a good round sum, treat my lord— - — ,or sir-r — , 

or esq. with a good broomstipk. Supposes 

civil companion, or a led captain, should, inste.ad 
of virtue, and honour, and beauty, and pa^ ts, and 
admiration ; thunder vice, and ijtfamy, aod ugli- 
ness, and iblly, and contempt, in his patron's ears. 
Suppose when a tradesman first parries in his bill, 
the man of fashion should pay it; or suppose, if he 
did so, the tradesman should abate what he had 
overcharged^ on the supposition of waiting, In 
-short, — suppose what you will, you never pan nor 
will suppose any thing equal to the astonishment 
>vhich seized on Trulliber, as soon as Adams had 
ended his'ipeech. A while he rolled his eyes in 
eilence ; sometimes surveying Adams, then his wife ; 
then casting them on the grouuid, then l^ing them 
up to heaven. At last be burst forth in the fol- 
lowing accents : * Sir, I believe I know where to 
' lay up my little treasure as well as another. I 

* thank G — , if I 91U not so warm as some» I am 

* content} that is a blessing greater than riches; 
" and he to whom that is given, need ask no more. 
' To be content with a litAe, is greater than to 
' possess the world ( which a man may p6sses3 

* without being so. Lay up my treasure ! what 
f matters where a man's treasurp is, whose heart 
' is in the scriptures i there is the treasure of a 

* christian.' At these words the water ran fron^ 
Adwps'i eyes; and catching TrulUbn' by the biH)4 
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in a rapture, ' Brother,' says he, ' heavens bles9 

' the accident by which I came to see you ! I 

■ * would have wjdked many a mile to have com- 
' muned with you; and, beUeve me, I will shortly 
' pay yon a second visit ; but my friends, I fancy, 

* by this time wonder at my stay ; so let me have 
' the money immediately.' Trulliber then put on 
a stern look, and cried out * Thou dost not intend 

* to rob me ?' At which the wife, bursting into 
tears, fell on her knees, and roared out, * O dear 

* sir ! for heaven's sake don't rob my master : we 
' are but poor people.' — ' Get up for a fool, as thou 
'art, and go about thy business,* said Trulliber: 

* dost think the man will venture his life ? he is a 

■ ' beggar, and no robber.' — ' Very true, indeed,* 
answered Adams. ' I wish, with all my heart, the 

* tithing-man was here,' cries Trulliber ; ' I would 

* have thee punished as a vagabond for thy impu- 
' dence. Fourteen shillings indeed ! I won't give 
' thee a farthing. I believe thou art no more a cler- 

* gyman than the woman there (pointing to his 

* wife); but if thou art, dost deserve to have thy 
' gown stript over thy shoulders, for running'about 

* the country in such a manner.'-^-' I forgive your 

* suspicions, says Adams ; ' but suppose I am not 
-' a clergyman, I am nevertheless thy brother; and 

* thou, as a christian, much more as a clergyman, 

* art obliged to relieve my distress.' — ' Dost preach 
' to me ?' replied Trulliber : * dost pretend to in- 
' struct me in my duty ?'— ^' Ifacks, a good story,' 
■cries Mrs. Trulliber, * to preach to my master,' — 

* Silence, woman,' cries Trulliber. ' I would hav« 
' thee know, friend' {addressing himself to Adams), 

* I shall not learn my duty from such as thee. I 
' know what charity is, better than to give to va^ 

* gabonds.' — 'Besides,ifwewere inclined, the poor's 

* rate obliges us to give so much charity,' cries the 
.wife. ' Pugh 1 thou art a fool. Poor's rate I Hold 
f.thy nonsense,' answered Trulliber; and theiv 
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turning to Adams, he told him, * He would give 

* him nothing.' — ' I am sorry,' answered Adams» 

* that you do know what chanty is, since you prac- 

* tise it no better: I must tell you, if you trust to 

* your knowledge for your justification, you will 
' find yourself deceived, though you should add 
' faith to it, without good works.' — ' Fellow,' cries 
TruUiber, • dost thou speak against faith in my 

* house ? Get out of my doors : I will no longer 

* remain under the same roof with a wretch who 

* speaks wantonly of faith and the scriptures,' — ■. 
' Name not the scriptures,' says Adams. ' How I 
' not name the scriptures! Do you disbelieve 

* the scriptures?" cries TruUiber. 'No; but you 

* do,' answered Adams, ' if I mdy reason from your- 

* practice ; for their commands are so explicit, and, 
' their rewards and punishments so immense, that 
' it is impossible a man should stedfastly believe 

. ' without obeying. Now, there is no command 

* more express, uo duty more frequently enjoined, 

* than charity. Whoever, therefore, is void of cha- 
' rity, I make no scruple of pronouncing that he 

* is no christian.' — ' I would not advise thee,' says 
TruUiber, ' to say that I am no christian: I won't 
' take it of you; for I believe I am as good a man- 

* as thyself:' (and indeed, though he was now ra- 
ther too corpulent for athletic exercises, he had, 
in his youth, been one of the best boxers and 
cudgel-players in the county). His wife, seeing 
him clench his fist, interposed, and begged him 
not to fight, but show himself a true christian, and 
take the law of him. As nothing could provoke 
Adams to strike, but an absolute assault on him-, 
self or his friend, he smiled at the angry look and 
gestures of TruUiber ; and teUing him, he was 
sorry to see such men in orders, departed without 
further ceremony. 
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CHAP. XV, 



An adventure, the consequence qf a netv instance 
which parson Adams gave qf his forgetfulness. 

W HEN he came back to the inn, he found Jo- 
seph and Fanny sitting together. They were so 
far from thinking his absence long, as he had fear- 
ed they would, that they nevex once missed or 
thought of hrm. Indeed, I have been often as- 
sured by both, thart ihey spent these hours in a 
most delightful conversation ; but as I never could 
prevail on eithef* to relate it, so I cannot commu- 
nicate it to the reader. 

Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill success 
of his enterprise. They were all greatly confound- 
ed, none being able to propose any method of de- 
parting, till Joseph at last advised calling in the 
hostess, and desiring her to trust them ; which Fan- 
ny said she despaired of her doing, as she was one 
of the soHrest-faced women she had ever beheld. 

But she was agreeably disappointed; for the 
hostess was no sooner asked the question, than she ' 
readily agreed; and with a courtesy and smile, 
wished them a good Journey. However, lest Fan- 
ny's skill in physiognomy should be called in que- 
stion, we will venture to assign one reason which 
might probably incline her to this confidence andi 
good-hamonr. When Adams said he was going 
to visit his brother, he had unwittingly imposed on 
Joseph and Fanny; who both believed he meant 
his natural brother, and not his brother in divini- 
ty; and had so informed the hostess, on her inqui- 
ry after him. Now Mr.Trulliber had, by his pro- 
fessions of piety, by his gravity, austerity, reserve, 
and the opinion of his great wealth, so great an 
authority in his parish, that they all lived .in the 
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Utmost fear and apprehension of him. Itwas there* 

fore no wonder that the hostess, who knew it wag 
in his option whether she should erer sell another 
mug of drink, did not dare to affront his supposed 
brother, by denying him credit, 

ITiey were now just oft their departure, when 
Adams recollected he had leit his great-coat and 
hat at Mr. Trulhber's. As he was not desirous of 
renewing his visit, the hostess herself, hairing no 
servant at home, oiCfered to fetch them. 

This was an unfortunate expedient ; for the 'hos- 
tess was soon undeceired in the opinion she had 
entertained of Adams, whom TruUiber abused in > 
the grossest terms, especially when he heard he had 
had the assurance to pretend to be his near relation. 

At her return, therefore, she entirely changed 
her note. She said ' Folks might be Bshamed of 

* travelling about, and pretending io be' what they 

* were not. That taxes were high, and for her part 

* she was obliged to pay for what she had; sheconld 

* not therefore possibly, nor would she* trust any 

* body ; no, not her own father. That money wai^ 

* never scarcer, and she wanted to make up a sum ' 

* That she expected, therefore, they should pay 

* their reckoning before they left the house.' 

Adams was now greatly perplexed ; but as he' 
fcnew that he could easily have borrowed such a 
snm in his own parish, and as be knew he would 
bare lent it himself to' any mortal in distress, so he 
took fresh courage, and sallied ont all round the 
parish, but to no pnrpose ; he returned as penni- 
less as be W6nt, groaning and lamenting that it 
was possible, ift a country professing Christianity, 
ft>r a wretch to starve in the midst of his fellow- 
creatures who abohnded. 

Whilst he was gone, the hostess, who Ataid as a 
sort of guard with Joseph and Fanny, entertained 
them with the goodness Of p«-9on TruUiber. And, 
ktdeed, he had not osly a very good oharaetfflt M 
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to Other qualities in the neighbourhood, but wai^ 
reputed a man of great charity ; for though he ne- 
ver gave a farthing, he had always that word in his 
mouth. 

Adams was no sooner returned the second time, 
than the storm grew exceeding high, tiie hostess 
declaring, among other things, that if they offered 
to stir without paying' her, she would soon over- 
take them with a warrant. 

Plato and Aristotle, or somebody else, hath said, 
that when the most exgiiisite cunning fails, chance 
often hits the mark, and that by means the least ex^- 
pected. Virgil expresses this very boldly .^- 

Turne, quod optanti dhum promiitere nemo 
Avderet, volvendq dies, en! attulit ullro. 

I would quote more great men if I could ; but 
my memory not permitting me, I will proceed to 
exemplify these observations by the following in- 
stance. — - 

There chanced (for Adams had not cunning 
enough to contrive it) to be at that time in the ale- 
house a fellow, who had been lormerly a drummer 
in an Irish regiment, and now travelled the coun^ 
try as a pedlar. This man having attentively listen- 
ed to the discourse of the hostess, at last took 
Adams aside, and asked him what the sum was for 
which they were detained. As soon as he was in- 
formed, he sighed, and said * He was sorry it w^^s 

* so much ; for that he had no more than six shil- 

* lings and sixpence in his pocket, which he would 

* lend them with all his heart,' Adams gave a car 
per, and cried out, ^ It would do -, for that he had" 

* sixpence himself.' And thus these poor people, 
who could not engage the compassion of riches 
and piety, were at length delivered out of their 
distress by tl^e charity pf a poor pedlar. 

I shall refer it to my reajier to make what obser- 
Tatious be pieces on this incident : i^ is sufficient 
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for me to' inform him, that, alter Adams and his 
companions had returned him a thousand thanks,- 
and told him where he might call to be repaid, 
they all sallied out of the house without any com- 
pliments from their hostess, or Indeed without pay- 
ing her any ; Adams declaring he would take par- 
ticular care never to ball there again ; and she, on - 
ker side, assuring them she wanted no such guests. 



CHAP. XVI, 

A very curious adventure, in which Mr. Adams gave 
a much greater instance of the honest simpliciti/ of 
/m- lieart, than of his experience in the ivays qf 
this ioorld. 



Ou 



lUR travellers had walked about two miles from- 
that inn;, which they had more reason to have 
mistaken for a castle, than Don Quixote ever had 
any of those in which he sojourned, seeing, they had 
met with such difficulty in escaping out of it» 
walls ; when they came to a parish, and beheld a 
sign of invitation hanging out. A gentleman sat- 
smoking a pipe at the door; of whom Adams in- 
quired the road, and received so courteous and- 
obliging an answer, accompanied with so smiling' 
a countenance, that the good parson, whose heart 
was naturally disposed to love and affection, began 
to ask several other questions; particularly the 
name of the parish, and who was the owner of a 
large house whose front they then had in prospect. 
The gentleman answered as obligingly as before j 
and as to the house, acquainted him it was his 
own. He then proceeded in the following man- 
ner : * Sir, I presume by your habit you are a cler- 
' gyman ; and as you arc travelling on foot, I sup-^ 
' pose a glass of good beer will not be disagreeaMe 
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* to you J and 1 can recommend my landlord** 

* within, bs aorafe of the best in att this connfry, 

* What say you, will you halt a little ttn& let u» 
' take a pipe together? there is no better tobacco' 

* in the kingdom.' This proposal was not disjrfeas- 
ing to Adams, who had allayed his thirst that day 
wrth no better liquor than what Mrs. Trulliber's 
cellar hikd produced ; and which was indeed little- 
superioi*, either in richness or flavour, to that 
which distilled from those grains her generous 
husband bestowed on liis hogs. Having therefore 
abundantly thanked the gentleman for his kind in- 
vitation, and bid Joseph and Fanny follow him, he 
Altered the alehouse, where & large loaf and 
cheese, and a pitcher, of beer, which truly answered 
the character given of-it, being set before them, 

' the three travellers fell to eating, with appetites 
infinitely more voracious than are to be found at 
the most exquisite eating-houses in the parish (k 
St. James's. 

The gentleman ftxpr^Bed great delight in the 
hearty and cheerfal behaviour of Adams; and par- 
ticularly in the familiarity with which he conversed - 
with Joseph and Fanny, whom he often called his 
children ; a term he explained to mean no more 
than his parishionei's ; saymg, ' He looked ori siH 

* those whom God had entrusted to his, cure; to" 

* stand to him in that relation/ The gentleman, 
shaking him by tlie hand, highly applauded fheSe' 
sentiments. * They are, indeed,' says he, 'the trtie' 

* principles of a christian divine; stnd I heartily 

* wish they Were universal ; but on the Contrary, I 

* am sorry to say the parson of our parish, instead _ 

* of esteeminghis poor parishioners as a part of his 

* family, seems rather to consider them as not of 
•■ the same species with himself. He seldom speaks 

* to any, unless some few of the richest of us ; nay, 

* indeed, he will not move his hat to the others.' 

* I oftea laogh, when I behold hina on Sundajtrf' 
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* Strutting along the chureb-yard, like a tarke;^- 

* cock, through roWs of his parishioners ; who bow 
' to him with as much submission, and are as unre- 
■ garded as a set of servile courtiers by the proudeit 

* prince in Ghristendom. Bat if such temporal 

* pride is ridicul-ous, surely the spiritus^) is odio^ 

* and detestable ; if soeh a puffed-up empty human 
^ bladder, stmtting in princely robeS, justly moves 

* one's derision ; surely in the habit of a priest it 
' arast raise oar scorn.' 

' Doubtless,' answered Adams, ' your opinion is 
' right ; but I hope ^stich examples are rare. The 

* clergy whom I have the honour to know, main- 

* tain a different behaviour; and yon will alloflT 

* me, sir, that the readiness which foamauy of the 

* laity show to contemn the order, may be one rea- 

* son of their avoiding too much homility.'— ' Very 
'true, indeed,' says the gentleman; ' I find, sip, 
' you are a maa of excellent sense, and am happy 

* in this opportunity of knowing you ; perhaps oar 
' accidental meeting may not be disadvantageous 
' to you neither. At present, I shall only say to 

* you, tiiat the incumbent of this living is old and 
' infirm ; and that it is in my gift. Doctor, give 
' me your hand ;. and assure yourself of it at his 

* decease.' Adam^ told him, * He was neve? more 
' confounded in bis life,^ than at his utter incapa* 
' city to make any return to such noble and on- 

* merited generosity.' — ' A mere trifle, sir,' cries 
the gentleman, ' scarce worth your acceptance ; a 

* little more than three hundred a year. I wish it 

* was double the valne- for ycmr sake.' Adam* 
bowed, and cried from the emotions of his gra- 
titude ; when the other asked him, ' If he was mar- 

* ried, or bad any children, besides those in the 
' spiritual sense he had mentioned.' — ' Sir,' replied 
tlie parson, * I have a wife and six at your service.' 
— * That is nnlucky,' says the gentleman ; ' for I 

* would otherwise have taken you into my owa 
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•- house as my chaplain ; however, I have another 

' in the parish (for the parsonage-house is not good 

* enough) which I will furnish for you. Pray does 

* your wife understand a dairy ?' — * I can't profess 

* she does,' says Adams. ' I am sorry for it,' quoth 
tlie gentleman ; ' I would have given you half a 

* dozen cows, and very good grounds to have main- 

* tainetl them.' — ' Sir,' said Adams, in an ecstacy, 

* you are too libera! ; indeed you are.' — ' Not at 
' all,' cries the gentleman : * 1 esteem riches only 
' as they give me an opportunity of doing good; 
' and I never saw one whom I had a greater incli- 

* nation to serve.' At which words he shook him 
heartily by the hand, and told him, he had suffi- 
cient room in his house to entertain him. and his 
friends. Adams begged he might give him no 
such trouble ; that they could he very well accom> 
modated in the house where they were ; forgetting' 
they had not a sixpenny piece among them. The 
gentleman would not be denied; and informing 
himself how far they were travelling, he said, it 
was too long a journey to take on foot, and begged 
that they would fevour him, by suffering him to 
lend them a servant and horses; adding withat, 
that if they would do him the pleasure of their 
company only two days, he would furnish them 
with his coach and six. Adams turning to J oseph, 
said, ' How lucky is this gentleman's goodness to 
'you, who I am afraid would be scarce able to 

* hold out on your lame leg ;' and then addressing 
the person who made him these liberal promises, 
after much bowing, he cried out, * Blessed be the 
'' hour which first introduced me to a man of your 
' charity ; you are indeed a christian of the true 

* primitive kind, and an honour to the country 

* wherein you live. I would willingly have taken 

* a pilgrimage to the Holy Land to have beheld 
.*you; for the advantages which we draw from 

* your goodness, give me little pleasure, in compa" 
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' rison of what I enjoy for your own sake, when 

* I consider the treasures you are by these means 

* laying up for yourself in a country that passeth 
' not away. We will therefore, most generous 

* sir, accept your goodness, as well the entertain- 
' ment you have so kindly offered us at your house. 

* this evening, as the accommodation of your horses 
' to-morrow morning.' He then began to search 
for his hat, as did Joseph for his; and both they 
and Fanny were in order of departure, when the 
gentleman stopping short, and seeming to medi- 
tate by himself for the space of about a minute, 
exclaimed thus; ' Sure never any thing was so un- ' 
' lucky ; 1 had forgot that ray housekeeper was 

* gone abroad, and hath locked up all my rooms j 
' indeed, I would break them open for j'ou, but 
'shall not be able to furnish you with a bed; for 
' she has likewise put away all my linen. I am 

* glad it entered into my head, before I had given 

* you the trouble of walking there; besides, I be- 
' lieve you will find better accommodations here 
' than you expected. Landlord, you can provide 

* good beds for these people, can't you?' — ' Yes, ■ 

* and please your worship,'cries the host.'andsuch 

* as no lord or justice of the peace in the kingdom 
' need be ashamed to lie !».'■ — ' I am heartily sorry,' 
says the gentleman, ' for this disappointment." I 
' am resolved I will never suffer her to carry away 

* the keys again,' — ■' Pray, sir, let it not make you 

* uneasy,' cries Adams; 'we shall do very well 

* here ; and the loan of your horses is a favour we 
' shall be incapable of making any return to.' — 
'Ay!' said the squire, 'the horses shall attend 
' you here, at what hour in the morning you 
' please.' And now, after many civilities too tedi- 
ous to enumerate, many squeezes by the hand, 
with most aCTectionate looks and smiles at each 
other, and after appointing the horses at seven the 
(lext morning, the gentleman took his leave of 
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them, and departed to his own house. Adajns and 
his companions returned to the table, where the 
parson smoked aoother pipe, and then they all re- 
tired to rest. 

Mr. Adams rose very early, and called Joseph 
out of his bed, between whom a very jBerce dispute 
ensued, whether Fanny should ride behind Joseph, 
or behind the gentleman's servant; Joseph insisting 
on it, that he was perfectly recovered, and was as 
capable of taking care of Fanny as any other 
person could be. But Adams would not agree to 
it, and declared he would not trust her behind 
him; for that he was weaker than he imagined 
himself to be. 

This dispute continued a long time, and had 
begun to be very hot, when a servant arrived from 
their good friend, to acquaint them, that he was 
unfortunately prevented from lending them any 
horses; for that his groom had, unknown to him, 
put his whole stable under a course of physic. 

This, advice presently struck the two disp^tants^ 
dumb : Adams cried out, * Was ever any thing so 

* unlucky as this poor gentleman ? I protest I am 
' more sorry on his account than my own. You 
' see, Joseph, how this good-natur'd man is treated 

* by his servants ; one locks up his linen, another 

* physics his horses ; and I suppose, by his being at 

* this house last night, the butler had locked up his 

* cellar. Bless us! how good-nature is used in this 

* world ! I protest I am more concerned on his ac- 

* count than my own.'-r-' So am not I,' cries Joseph} 

* not that I am much troubled about walking on 

* foot ; all my concern is, how we shall get out of 

* the house, unless God sends another pedlar to 

* redeem vs. But certainly this gentleman has 
' such an affection for you, that he would lend you 

* a larger sum than we owe here, which is not 
' above four or five shillings.' — * Very true, child,* 
answered Adams i ' 1 will write a letter to him. 
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* and will even venture to solicit him for three 

* half-crowns; there wjlj be no h»rm in having 

* two or three shillings in our potjpets ; as we have 
' fiill forty miles to travel, we may possibly have 

* occasion fiar them.' 

Fanny being qow lisen, Joseph paid her a Tisit, 
and lefl Adams to ivrite his letter, which having 
finished,,he dispatched a boy with it to the gen^e- 
nuin, and then seated himself by the door, lighted 
bispjpe, and betook himself to meditation. 

The boy staying longei* than seemed to be neces- 
Kary, Joseph, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the parson, expressed some apprehensions that the 

fentleman's steward had locked up his purse too. 
'o which Adams answered, ' It might very possibly 
■' be; and he should wonder at no liberties which 

* the devil might put into the head of a wicked 
' servant to take with so worthy a master ;' but 
kidded, ' that as the sum was so small, so noble a 

* gentleman would be easily able to procure it in 
' the parish, though he had it not in his own 

* pocket. Indeed,' says he, ' if it was foiir or five 
' guineas, or any such large quantity of money, it 
' might be a different matter.' 

■ They were now sat down to breiJcfast, over some 
ioast and ale, when the boy returned, and informed 
them, that the gentleman was not at home. * Very 

* well !' cries Adams; ' but why, child, did you not 

* stay till his return ? Go back again, my good 

* boy, and wait for his coming home; he cannot 

* be gone far, as his hoxses are all sick ; and besides, 
^ he had no intention to go abroad, for he invited 
'' us to spend this day and td-morrow at his hoose. 
*■ Therefore go back, child, and tarry till his return 

* home.' The messenger departed, and was back 
again with great expedition; bringing an account 
that the gentleman was gone a long journey, and 
would not be at home again this month. At these 

. words Adams seemed greatly confounded, saying/ 
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* This must be a sudden accident, as the sickness. 
' or death of a relation, or some such unforeseen 

* misfortune ;' and then turning to Joseph, cried, 

* I wish you had reminded me to have borrowed 

* this money last night.' Joseph, smiling, answered, 
' He was very much deceived, if the gentleman 

* would not have found some excuse to avoid lend- 

* ing it. — I own,' says he, ' I was never much 

* pleased with his professing so much kindness for 

* you at lirst sight; for I have heard the gentle- 
' men of our cloth in Ix)ndon teli many such 
' stories of their masters. But when the boy 

* brought the message back of his not being at 

* home, I presently knew what would follow ; for 

* whenever a man of fashion doth not care to fulfil 
' his promises, the custom is, to. order his servants 

* that he will never be at home to the person so 

* promised. In London they call it denying him. 
' I have myself denied sir Thomas Booby above a 

* hundred times; and when the man hath danced 

* attendance for about a month, or sometimes 
' longer, he is acquainted in the end, that the gen- 
' tleman is gone out of town, and could do nothing 
' in'the business.' — * Good Lord !' says Adams, * what 
' wickedness is there in the christian world ! I pro- 

* fess almost equal to what I have read of the hea- 

* thens. But surely, Joseph, your suspicions of 

* this gentleman must be unjust, for what a silly 

* fellow must he be, who would do the devil's work 

* for nothing ! and canst thou tell me any interest 

* he could possibly propose to himself by deceiving 

* us in his professions ?' — ' It is not for me/ answered 
Joseph, * to give reasons for what men do, to a 

* gentleman of your learning.' — * You say right,' 
quoth Adams; 'knowledge Of men is only to bq 
'learnt from books; Plato and Seneca for that; 

* and those are authors, I am afraid, child, you 

* never read.' — 'Not I, sir, truly,' answered Joseph; 

* all I know is, it is a maxim among the gentlemeit 
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* of our cloth, that those masters who promise the 
' most, perform the least ; and I have often heard 
' them say, they have found the largest vails in 
' those families where they were not promised any. 

* But, sir, instead of considering any farther these 
' matters, it would be our wisest way to contrive 

* some method of getting out of this house ; for the 
' generous gentleman, instead of doing us any ser- 
' vice, hath left us the whole reckoning to pay.' 
Adams was going to answer, when their host came 
in, and, with a kind of jeering smile, said, ' Well, 
' masters! the squire hath not sent his horses for 

* you yet. Laud helpme ! how easily some folks 
'make promises!'— ' How!' says Adams, 'have 

* you ever known him to do any thing of this kind 

* before'?' — ' Ay ! marry have I,' answered ihe 
host; ' it is no business of mine, yon know, sir, to 

* say any thing to a gentleman to his face ; but 

* now he is not here, I will assure you, he hath not 
' his fellow within the three nest market-towns. J 
' own I could not help laughing, when I heard him 
' offer you the living; for thereby hangs a good 
'jest, I thought he would have offered you my 
' house next, for one is no more his to dispose of 
' than the other.' At these words Adams, blessing 
himself, declared, ' he had never read of such a 

* monster. But what vexes me most,' says he, 
' is, that he hath decoyed us into running up a long 
' debt with you, which we are not able to pay, for 

* we have no money about us ; and what is worse, 

* live at such a distance, that if you should trust 

* us, I am afraid you would'lose your money, for 
' want of oup finding any conveniency of sending 

* it.' — ' Trust you, master !' says the host ; ' that! 

* will with all my heart. I honour the clergy too 

* much to deny trusting one of them for such a 

* trifle ; besides, I like your fear of never paying 
' me. I have lost many a debt in my life-time; 
' but was promised to be paid them all in a very 
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' short tiifie. I will score this reckoning for th& 

* novelty of it. It is the first, I do assure you, of 
' its kind. But what say ytni, master, shall w* 

* have t'other pot before we part ? It will waste 

* but a little chalk more ; and if you never pay m& 

* a shilling, the loss will not ruin me.' Adam& 
liked the invitation vei'y well, especially Ob it waS 
delivered with so hearty an accent. He shook his 
host by the hand, and thanking him, said, ' Hoi. 

* would tarry another pot, rather for the pleasure 

* of such worthy company, than for the liquor ;* 
idding, ' he was glad to find some christians left 

* in the kingdom, for that he almost began to 

* suspect that he was sojourning in a country i»<* 

* habited only by Jews and Turks.* 

. The kind host produced the liquor, and Joseph 
with Fanny retired into the garden ; where while 
they solaced themselves with amorous disconrscj 
Adams sat down with his host: and both filling 
their glasses and lighting their pipes, they began 
that dialogue whlcb the ree4et will find in. the next 
chapter. 



CHAP. XVII. 

Jt dialogue beftveen Mr. Abraharn Adams and his- 
host, which, bif the disagreement in their opinions,, 
seemed to threaten an unlucky catastrophe, had it 
not been trmeiy prevented by the retitm of the- 
lovers. 

O'lR,' said the host, ' I assure you you are not 
' the first to whom our squire hath promised mote- 
' than he hath performed. He is so famous for thib 

* practice, that his word will not be taken for much 

* by thpse who know him. I remember a young- 

* feUow whom he promised his paxebt& tP ffi^ an. 
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* exciseman. The pQor people, who could ill af- 
' ford it, bred their son to writing and accounts^ 
' and other learning, to qualify him for the place ; 

* and the boy held up his head above his condition ■ 

* with these hopes ; nor would he go to plough, 

* nor to any other kind of work; and went con- 

* stantly drest as fine as could be, with two clean 

* Holland sliirts a week, and this for several years; 

* 'till at last he followed the squire up to London, 

* thinking there to mind him of his promises ; but 

* he could never get sight of him. So that being 

* out of money and business, he fell into evil com- 
' pany, and wicked courses; and in the end came 
^ to a sentence of transportation, the news of which 

* broke the mother's heart. — I will tell you another 

* true story of him: There was a neighbour of 
*.mine, afarjner, who had two sons whom he bred 

* up to the business. Pretty lads they were. No- 

* thing would serve the squire, but that the young- 
' est must be made a parson, Upon which, he per- 
". suaded the father to send him to school, promis- 

* ing that he would afterwards maintain him at the 

* university ; and when he was of a proper age, 
' give him a living. . But after the lad had been 
' seven years at school, and his father brought him 

* to the squire, with S. letter from his master, that 

* he was lit for the university; the squire, instead 

* of minding his promise, or sending him thither at 

* his expense, only told his fiEither that the young 

* man was a fine scholar, and it was pity he could 

* not afford to keep him at Oxford for four or five 

* years more, by which time, if he could get him a 

* curacy, he might have him ordained. The farmer 

* said " He was not a man sufficient to do any such 
" thing." — "Whythen," answered the squire, ''lam. 
*' very sorry you have given him so much learning ; 
** for if he cannot get his living by that, it will ra- 
<* ther spoil him for any thing else ; and your othej- 
*' son, who can hardly write his name, will do more 
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" at ploughing and sowing, and is in a better con- 

" dition, than he." And Indeed so it proved; for 

* the poor lad, not finding friends to maintain him 

* in his learning, as he had expected, and being un- 
■ * willing to work, fell to drinking, though he was 

* a very sober lad before; and in a short time, 

* partly with grief, and partly with good liquor, 
' fell into a consumption, and died. — Nay, 1 can 

* tell you more still : Thore was another, a young 
' woman, and the handsomest in all this neighbour- 

* hood, whom he enticed up to London, promising 

* to make her a gentlewoman to one of your wo- 
' men of quality ; but instead of keeping his word, 
' we have since heard, after having a child by her 
' himself, she became a common whore; then kept 
' a coiiee-house in Covent Garden ; and a little 

* after died of the French distemper in a gaol. — I 
' could tell you many more stones : but how do 

* yoii imagine he served me myself? You must 

* know, sir, 1 was bred a sea-faring man, and have 

* been many voyages ; till at last I came to be 
' master of a ship myself, and was in a fair way of 
' making a fortune, when I was attacked by one of 
« those cursed guarda-costas who took our ships be- 
' fore the beginning of the war; and after a fight, 

* wherein I lost the greater part of my crew, my 

* rigging being all demolished, and two shots re- 
« ceived between wind and water, I was forced to 

* strike. The villains carried off my ship, a bri- 

< gantine of 150 tons, — a pretty creature she was, — 
« and put me, a man, and a boy, into a little bad 

* pink, in which, with much ado, we at last made 
( Falmouth ; though I believe the Spaniards did 

* not imagine she could possibly live a day at sea. 
' Upon my return hither, where my wife, who was 

■ * of this country, then lived, the squire told me 

* he was so pleased with the defence I had made 

< against the enemy, that he did not fear getting 
', me pronioted to a rieutenancy of a man of war. 
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* if I would accept of it; which I thankfully as- 

* sured him I would. Well, sir, two or three years 
' passed, during which I had many repeated pro- 

* itiises, not only from the squire, but (as he told 
' me) fiOm the lords of the admiralty. He never 
' returned from London, but I was assured I might 

* be satisfied now, for 1 was certain of the fir^t va- 
' cancy; and what surprises me still, when 1 reflect 

* on it, these assurances were given me with no less 

* confidence, after so many disappointments, than 
' at flrst. At last, sir, growing weary, and some- 
' what suspicious, after so much delay, I wrote to 
' a friend in London, who I knew had some ac- 

* quaintance at the best house in the admiralty, 
' and desired him to back the squire's interest} for 
' indeed I feared he had solicited the affair with 
'more coldness than he pretended. And what an- 

* swer do you think my friend sent me ? Truly, ' 

* sir, he acquainted me that the squire had never 
' mentioned my name at the admiralty in his lifej 

* and unless I had much faithfuller interest, advised 
' me to give over my pretensions; which I imme- 
' diately did, and, with the concurrence of my 

* wife, resolved to set up an alehouse, where you 

* are heartily welcome ; and so my service to you ; 
' and may the squire, and all such sneaking rascals, 
' go to the devil together.' — 'O fie !' says Adams, 

* O 6e ! He is indeed a wicked man ; but G — will, 
' I hope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, if he 
' could but once see the meanness of this detest- 

* able vice; would he but once reflect that he is 
' one of the most scandalous as well as pernicious 
' liars; sure he must despise himself to so intole- 
' rable a degree, that it would be impossible for 
' him to continue a moment in such a course. And 
' to confess the truth, notwithstanding the baseness 
' of this character, which he hath too well deserv- 
' ed, he hath in his countenance sufficient symp- 
' tQWS of that bona indoles^ that sweetness of dispo 
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* sition, which furnishes out a good christian.'- — 

* Ah, master ! master !' says the host, ' if you had 

* travelled as far as I have, and conversed with the 

* many nations where I have traded, you would not , 

* give anycredit to a man's countenance. Symptoms 

* in his countenance, quotha! I would look there, 
' perhaps, to see whether a man had had the small- 

* pox, but for nothing else.' He spoke this with 
so little regard to the parson's observation, that it 
a good deal nettled him ; and taking the pipe has- 
tily from his mouth, he thus answered-: ' Master of . 

* mine, perhaps I have travelled a great deal far- 

* ther than you, without the assistance of a ship. 

* Do you imagine sailing by different cities or 

* countries is travelling? No. 

*Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

' 1 can go farther in an afternoon than you in a 

* twelvemonth. What, I suppose you have seen the 
' Pillars of Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Car- 

* thage. Nay, you may have heard Scylla, and 

* seen Charybdis; you may have entered the closet 

* where Archimedes was found at the taking Syra- 

* cuse. I suppose you have sailed among the Cy- 
' clades, and passed the famous straits which take 
' their name from the unfortunate Helle, whose 
' fete is sweetly described by ApoUonius Rhodius ; 

* you have passed the very spot, I conceive, where 

* Daedalus fell into that sea, his waxen wings being 

* melted by the sun ; you have traversed the Euxine 
•* sea, I make no doubt ; nay, you may have been 

* on the banks of the Caspian, and called at Col- 

* chis, to see if there is ever another golden fleece.* 
— * Not I, truly( master,' answered the host; ' I 

* never touched at any of these places.' — * But I 

* have been at all these,' replied Adams. ' Then, 

* 1 suppose,' crie s the host, * you have been at the- 

* East Indies; for there are no such, I will be 

* sworn, either in tbeWeitoF the Leyant,'— * Pray, 
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' where tstheLeviuit?' quoth Adams : 'that should 

* be in the East Indies by right.' — ' Oho i you are 

* a pretty traveller,' cries the host, * and not know 

* the Levant My service to you, master; you 

* must not talk of these things with me ! you must 
' not tip us the traveller ; it won't go here.' — * Since 
< thou art so dull to misunderstand me still,' quoth 
Adams, * I will inform thee, the traveling I mean 

* is in books, the only way of travelling by which 
' any knowledge is to be acquired. From them 

* I learn what I asserted just now, that nature 
'generally imprints such a portraiture of the 

* mind in the countenance, that a skilful physio- 
' gnomist vrill rarely be deceived. I presume you 

* have never read the story of Socrates to tiiis 
^ purpose, and therefore I will tell it you ; A cer- 
' tain physiognomist asserted of Socrates, that he 

* plainly discovered by his features that he was a 

* rogue in his nature. A character so contrary to 
' the tenour of all this great man's actions, and the 
' generally received opinion concerning him, in- 

* censed the boys of Athens so that they threw 
' stones at the physiognomist, and would have de- 

* molished him for his ignoi-ance, had not Socrates 
' himself prevented thera by confessing the truth 
' <^ his observations, and acknowledging, that, 

* though he corrected his disposition by philo- 
' sophy, he was indeed naturally as inclined to 

* vice as bad been predicated of him. Now, pray 
' resolve me, — How should a man know this story, 

* if he had not read it ?' — ' Well, master,' said the 
host, ' and what signifies it whether a man knows 

* it or no ? He who goes abroad as I have done, 

* will always have opportunities enous^h of know- 

* ing the world, without troubling his head with 
' Socrates, or any such fellows.' — ' Friend,' cries 
Adams, ' if a man should sail round the world, 
■ and anchor in every harbour of it, without leam- 

* ing, he would return home as ignorant as he 
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* went out.'*—* Lord help you,' answered the host ; 

* there was my boatswain, poor fellow ! he could 

* scarce either write or read, and yet he would 
' navigate a ship with any master of a man of war ; 
' and a very pretty knowledge of trade he had 

* too.' — ' Trade,' answered Adams, ' as Aristotle 
' proves in his first chapter of Politics, is below a 
philosopher, and unnatural as it is managed now.' 
The host looked stedfastly at Adams, and after a 
minute's silence asked him, ' If he was one of the 
' writers of the Gazetteers ? for I have heard,' 
says he, • they are writ by parsons.' — ' Gazetteers !' 
answered Adams > ' What is thatf — ' It is a dirty 
' newspaper,' replied the host, ' which hath been 
' given away all over the nation for these many 
' years, to abuse trade and honest men, which I 
' would not suffer to lie on my table, though it 
•hath been oflfered me for nothing.' — ' Not I 
' truly,' said Adams j ' I never write any thing but 

' sermons ; and I assure you I am no enemy to , 
' trade, whilst it is consistent with honesty ; nay, 

* I have always looked on the tradesman as a very 

* valuable member of society, and, perhaps, inferior 

* to none but the man of learning.' — ' No, I believe 
' he is not, nor to him neither,' answered the host. 
' Of what use would learning be in a country 
' without trade ? What would all you parsons do 

* to clothe your backs and feed your bellies ? Who 
' fetches you your silks, and your linens, and your 

* wines, and all the other necessai'ies of life? I 
' speak chiefly with regard to the sailors.' — ' You 
' should say the extravagancies of life,' replied the 
parson ; ' but admit they were the necessaries, 

* there is something more necessary than life itself, 
' which is provided by learning ; I mean the learn- 
■* ing of the clergy. Who clothes you with piety, 
' meekness, humility, charity, patience, and all the 
'other christian virtues? Who feeds your souls 
' with the milk of brotherly love, and diets them 
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* with all the dainty food of holiness, which at 

* once cleanses them of all impure carnal alTections, 

* and fattens them with the truly rich spirit of 
•grace. Who doth this?' — "Ay, who indeed!' 
cries the host; ' for I do not remember ever to 

* have seen any such clothing, or such feeding, 
' And so in the mean time, master, my service to 
' you.' — Adams was going to answer with some 
severity, when Joseph and Fanny returned, and 
pressed his departure so eagerly, that lie would 
not refuse them ; and so, grasping his crabstick, 
he took leave of his host (neither of them being so 
well pleased with eacU other as they had been at 
their first sitting down together), and with Joseph 
and Fanny, who both expressed much impatience, 
departed, and now all together renewed theirjour- 
oey. 
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CHAP. I. 

Matter pr^atory in praise of biography. 

Notwithstanding the preference which 

may be vulgarly given to the authority of those 
romance writers who entitle their books, " the His- 
*' tory of England, the History of France, of Spain, 
*' &c.," it is most certain, that truth is to be found 
only in the works of those who celebrate the livea 
of great men, and are commonly called biogra- 
phers, as the others should indeed be termed topo- 
graphers, or chorographers : words which might 
well mark the distinction between them i it being 
the business of the latter, chiefly to describe coun< 
tries and cities, which, Vlth the assistance of maps, 
they do pretty justly, and may be depended upon: 
but as to the actions and characters of men, their 
writings a^e not quite so authentic, of which there 
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needs no other proof than those eternal contradic- 
tions occurring between two topographers, who 
undertake the history of the same country: for in- 
Etance, between my lord Clarendon and Mr, Whit- 
lock, between Mr. Echard and Rapin, and many 
others i where, fects being set forth in a different 
light, every reader believes as he pleases ; and, in- 
deed, the more judicious and suspicious very justly 
esteem the whole as no other than a romauce, in 
which the writer hath indulged a happy and fer- 
tile invention. But though these widely differ in 
the narrative of facts } some ascribing victory to 
the one, and others to the other party; some re- 
presenting the same man as a rogue, while others 
give him a great and honest character; yet all 
agree in the scene where the fact is supposed to 
have happened ; and where the person, who is both 
a rogue and an honest man, lived. Now with us 
biographers 'the case is different; the facts we de- 
liver may be relied on, though we often mistake 
the age and country wherein they happened : for 
though it may be worth the examination of critics, 
whether the shepherd Chrysostom, who, as Cer- 
vantes informs us, died for love of the fair Mar- 
cella, who hated him, was ever in Spain, will any 
ojie doubt but that such a silly fellow hath really 
existed ? Is there in the world such a sceptic as to 
disbelieve the madness of Cardenio, the perfidy of 
Ferdinand, the impertinent curiosity of Anselmo, 
the weakness of Camilla, the irresolute friendship 
■of Lothario; though perhaps, as to the time and 
place where those several persons lived, that good 
historian may be deplorably deficient. But the 
most known instance of this kind is in the true his- 
tory of Gil Bias, where the inimitable biographer 
hath made a notorious blunder in the country of 
Dr. Sanglardo, who used his patients as a vintner 
doth his wine-vessels, by letting out their bloody 
and filling them up with water. Dotli sot every 
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one, who is tlie least versed in physical history, 
know that Spain was not the countryin which this 
doctor lived? The same writer hath likewise erred 
in the country of his archbishop, as well as that of 
those great personages whose understandings were 
too sublime to taste any thing but tragedy, and in 
many others. The same mistakes may likewise be 
observed in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the His- 
tory of Marianne and le Paisan Parvenu, and per- 
haps some few other writers of this class, whom I 
have not read, or do not at present reeollect; for 
I would by no means be thought to comprehend 
those persoas of surprising genius, the authors of 
immense romances, or the modern novel and Ata- 
lautis writers; who, without any assistance from 
nature or history, record persons who never were, 
or will be, and facts which never did, nor possibly 
can, happen J whose heroes are of their own crea- 
tion, and their brains the chaos whence all the ma- 
terials are selected. Not that such writers deserve 
no honour; so far otherwise, that perhaps they 
merit the highest: for what can be nobler than to 
be as an example of the wonderful extent of hu- 
man genius? One may apply to them what Balzac 
says of Aristotle, that they are a second nature (for 
they have no communication with the first; by 
which authors of an inferior class, who cannot 
stand alone, are obliged to support themselves as 
with crutches) ; but these of whom I am now speak- 
ing seem to be possessed of those stilts, which the 
excellent Voltaire tells us, in his I.,etters, " carry 
" the genius far off, but with an irregular pace." 
Indeed, far out of the sight of the reader. 

Beyond the realms of Chaos and old Night. 

But, to return to the former class, who are con- 
tented to copy nature, instead of forming originals 
from the confused heap of matter in. their own 
brains ; is not such a book as that which records - 
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-the achievements of the renowned Don Qtiixote, 
more worthy the name of a history than even Ma- 
riana's: for whereas the latter is confmed to a 
particular period of time, and to a particular na- 
tion ; the former is the history of the world in ge- 
neral, at least that part whicii is polished by laws, 
arts, and sciences ; and of that from the time it was 
iirst polished to this day; nay, and forwards as 
long as it shall so remain. 

I shall now proceed to apply these observations 
to the work before us; for indeed I have set them 
Jown principally to obviate some constructions, 
which the good-nature of mankind, who are always 
forward to see their friends' virtues recorded, may 
put to particular parts. I question not but several 
of my readers will know the lawyer in the stage- 
-Coacti the moment they hear his voice. It is like- 
wise odds but the wit and- the prude meet with 
some of their acquaintance, as well as all the rest 
of my characters. To prevent therefore any such 
malicious applications, I declare here once for all, 
I describe not men, but manners; not an indivi- 
dual, but a species. Perhaps it will be answered, 
Are not the characters then taken from Jife? To 
which 1 answer in the affirmative ; nay, I believe 1 
might aver, that I have writ little more than I liave 
seen. The lawyer is not only alive, but hath beea 
so these four thousand years ; and I hope G — will 
indulge his life as many yet to come. He hath 
not indeed coutined himself to one profession, one 
religion, or oue country; hut when the first mean 
selhsh creature appeared on the human stage, who 
- made self the centre of the whole creation, would 
give himself no pain, incur no danger, advance no 
money, to assist or preserve his fellow-creatures; 
then was our lawyer born ; and whilst such a per- 
BOn as I have described exists on earth, so long 
shall he remain upon it. It is therefore doing him 
little honour, to imagine he endeavpuis to mimic 
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some tittle obscure fellow,' because he happens to 
resemble him in one particular feature, or perhaps 
ill his profession; whereas his appearance in the 
world is calculated for much more genera! and 
noble purposes ; not to expose one pitiful wretch 
to the small and contemptible circle of his ac- 
quaintance; but to hold the glass to thousands in 
their closets, that they may contemplate their de- 
formity, and endeavour to reduce it, and thus by 
suffering private mortification may avoid public 
shame. This places the. boundary between, and 
distinguishes, the satirist from the libeller : for the 
former privately corrects the fault for the benefit 
of the person, like a parent ; the latter publicly ex- 
poses the person himself, as an example to others, 
like an executioner. 

There are besides little circumstances to be con- 
«idered; as the drapery of a picture, which though 
fashion varies at different times, the resemblance of 
the countenance is not by those means diminished. 
Thus I believe we may venture to say Mrs.Tow- 
wouse is coeval with our lawyer : and though per- 
haps, during the changes which so long an existence 
must have passed through, she may in her turn have 
stood behind the bar at an inn; I will not scruple 
to atrirm,she hath likewise in the revolution of ages 
sat on a throne. In short, where extreme turbu- 
lency of temper, avarice, and an insengibility of 
human misery, with a degree of hypocrisy, have 
united in a female composition, Mrs. Tow-wouse 
was that woman; and where a good inclination, 
eclipsed by a poverty of spirit and understanding, 
hath glimmered forth in a man, that man hath been 
no Other than her sneaking husband. 

I shall detain my reader no longer than to give 

him one caution more of an opposite kind : for as 

in most of our particular characters we mean not to 

: Ia$h individuals, but all of the like sort ; so in our 

; general descriptions, we vaean not univei^als, but 
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would be understood with many exieptiom : for in- 
stance, in our description of high people, we cannot 
be intended to include auch as, whilst they are an 
honour to their high rank, by a wgll-guided con- 
descension make their superiority as easy as possi- 
ble to those whom fortune chiefly hath placed below 
them. Of this number I could name a peer no less 
elevated by nature than 'by fortune; who^whilsthe 
wears the noblest ensigns of honour on his person, 
bears the truest stamp of dignity on his mind, 
adorned with greatness, enriched with knowledge, 
and embellished with genius. I have seen this man 
relieve with generosity, while he hath conversed 
with freedom, and be to the same person a patrcm 
and a companion. I could name a commoner^ 
raised higher above the multitude by superior ta- 
lents than is in the power of his prince to exalt 
him i whose behaviour to those he hath obliged is 
more amiable than the obligation itself; and who 
is so great a master of affability, that, if he could 
divest himself of an inherent greatness in his man- 
ner, would often make the lowest of his acquaint- 
iiace forget who was the master of that palace in 
which they are so courteously entertained. These 
are pictures which must be, I believe, known: I 
declare they are taken from the life, and no.t in- 
tended to exceed it. By those high people there- 
fore whom I have described, I mean a set (^ 
wretches, who, while they are a disgrace to their 
ancestors, whose honours and fortunes they inherit 
(or perhaps a greater to their mother, for such de- 
generacy is scarce credible), have the insolence to 
treat those with disregard who are at least equal 
to the founders of their own splendor. It is, I 
fancy, impossible to conceive a spectacle more- 
worthy of our indignation, than that of a fellow, 
who is not only a blot in the escutcheon of a great 
Hmily, but a scandal to the human species, main- 
taining a supercilious behaviour to men who are 
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an honour to their nature and a disgrace to their 

fortune. 

And noWj reader, taking these hints along wKh 
you, you may, if you please, proceed to the sequel 
wf this our true history. 



A night scene, wherein several wonderjitl adventures- 
be/el Adams and his fellmo-travellers. 

xTwas so late when bur travellers left the inn or 
alehouse (for it might be called either), that they 
had not travelled many miles before night over- 
took them, or met them, which you please. The 
reader must excuse me, if I am not particular as to 
the way they took; for as we are now drawing 
near the seat of the Boobies, and as that is a tick- 
lish name, which malicious persons may apply, ac- 
cording to their evil inclinations, to several worthy 
country 'squires, a race of men whom we look 
upon as entirely inoffensive, and for whom we have 
an adequate regard, we shall lend no assistance to 
any such malicious purposes. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemisphere, 
when Fanny whispered Joseph, ' that she begged 

* to rest herself a little; for that she was so tired 

* she could walk no farther.' Joseph immediately 
prevailed with parson Adams, who was as brisk as 
a bee, to stop. He had no sooner seated himself, 
than he lamented the loss of his dear j^chylus; 
but was a little comforted, when reminded, that, 
if he had it in his possession, he could not see to 
read. 

The sky was so clouded, that not a star appeared. 
It was indeed, according to Milton, darkness visi- 
ble. This was a circumstance, however, very fa- 
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vourable tQ Joseph ; for Fanny, not ^uspkioua of 

being overseen by Adams, gave a loose to her pas* 
sion which she had never done before, and, reclin* 
ing her head on his bosom, threw her arm carelessly 
round him, and suffered him to lay his cheek close 
to hers. All this ipfused such happiness into Jo- 
seph, that he would not have changed his turf for 
the finest down in the finest palace in the uni- 
yerse. 

Adams sat at some distance from the lovers, .and 
being unwilling to disturb them, applied himself 
to meditation ; in which he had not spent much 
time, before he discovered a light at some distance, 
that seemed approaching towards him. He imme^ 
diately hailed it ; but, to his sprrow and surprise, 
it stopped for a moment, and then disappeared, 
He then called to Joseph, asking him, ' if he had 

* not seen the light.' , Joseph answered, ' he had.' 
■ -T-' And did you not mark how it vanished ?' r&- 

turned he : * though I am not afraid of ghosts, I do ' 

* not absolutely disbelieve them.' 

He then entered into a meditation on those un- 
substantial beings j which was soon interrupted by 
several voices, which he thought almost at hig eU 
how, though in fact they were not so extremely 
^ear. However, he could distinctly hear them 
agree on the murder of any one they met. And a 
.little after heard one of them say, ' he had killed a 

* dozen since that day fortnight.'. . 

Adams now fell on his knees, and ccHnmitted 
himself to the care of Providence ; and poor Fanny, 
who likewise heard those terrible words, embraced 
Joseph so closely, that had n_ot he, whose ears were 
also open, been apprehensive on her acconnt, he 
would have thought no danger which threatea«d 
only himself too dear a price for such embrace. 

Joseph now drew forth his penknife, and Adam« 
having finished his ejaculations, grasped his crab^ 
ttick, his cmly wetqyon, and coming up to Jpsepbi 
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would have had him qnit Fanny, and place her m. 
the rear; but his advice was fruitless, she clung 
closer to him, not at all regarding the presence of 
Adams, and in a soothing voice declared, ' she 

* would die in his arms.' Joseph, clasping her with 
inexpressible eagerness, whispered her, ' that he pre- 
' ferred death in hers to life oat of them.' Adams^ 
brandishing his crabsiick, said, *he despised death 

* as much as any man,' and then repeated aloud,' 

Mst kic, est animus lucis conlemptor & ilium, 
Qui vila iene credat emi quo tendis, konorem. 

Upon this the voices ceased for a moment^ anij 
then one of them called out, ' D — n you, who is 
' there ?' To which Adams was prudent enough to 
midce no reply ; and of a sudden he observed half a 
dozen lights, which seemed to rise alt at once from 
the ground and advance briskly towards him. This 
he immediately concluded to he an apparition ; and 
now beginning to conceive that the voices were of 
the same kind, he called out, ' In the name of the 

* L — d, what wouldst thou have ? ' He had no 
■sooner spoke than he heard one of the voices cry 
oat, ' Ty — n them, here they come ;' and soon after 
heard several hearty blows, as if a number of men 
had been engaged at quartersta/T. He was just 
advancing towards the place of combat, when 
Joseph, catching him by the skirts, begged him 
that they might take the opportunity bf the dark 
to convey away Fanny from the danger which 
tiireatened her. He presently complied, and Joseph - 
lifting up Fanny, they alt three made the best of 
their way; and without looking behind them, of 
being overtaken, they had travelled full two miles^ 
poor Fanny not once complaining of being tired, 
when they saw far off several lights scattered at a^ 
flihall distance from each other, and at the same 
time found tliemselves on the descent of a very 
stedp bill. Adams's foot slipping^ be .iastantty di^ 
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appearet^ which greatly frightened both Joseph 
Etntl Fknny : indeed, if. the light had permitted 
them to: see it, they would scarce have r^rained 
laughing to see the parson rolling down the hill; 
which he did from top to. bottom, without feceiv'^ 
ing any harm. He then holloed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his safety, and relieve 
them from the fears which they had conceived for 
him. Joseph and Fanny halted some time, consi- 
dering what to doj at last they advanced a few 
paces, where the declivity seemed least steep ; and 
then Joseph, taking his Fanny in his arms, walked . 
firmly dgwn the hill, without making a false, step, 
and at length landed her at the bottom, . where 
Adams soon came to them. 

Learn henee, my fair countrywomen, to consi* 
der your own weakness, and the many occasions 
on which the strength of a man may be useful to 
you 5 and duly weighing this, take care that yoa 
match not yourselves with the spindle-shanked 
beaux and petit-maltres of the age, who, instead of 
being able, like Joseph Andrews, to carry you in 
lusty arms through the rugged ways and downhill . 
steeps of life, will rather want to support their fee- 
ble limbs with your strength and assistance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards where the 
nearest light presented itself; and having crossed 
a common field, they came to a meadow, where 
they seemed to be at a very little distance from the 
light, when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks 
of a river. Adams here made a full stop, and de- 
clared he could swim, but doubted how it was pos- 
sible to get Fanny over : to which Joseph answered, 
' If they walked along its banks, they might be 
•certain of soon finding a bridge, especially as 
' by the number of lights they might be assured a 
* parish was near.' — •' Odso, that's true indeed,' said 
Adams ; ' I did not think of that.' 
. Accordingly, Joseph's advice being taken, they 
Q2 
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passed over two meadows, and came to a IHlJe op- 
Chard, which led them to' a house, Fanny begged 
of Joseph to knock at the door, assuring him * she 

* was so weary that she could hardly stand on het 
' feet.' Adams, who was foremost, performed this 
ceremony ; and the door being immediately open- 
ed, a plain kind of man appeared at it: Adams 
Acquainted him 'that they had a young wtMnan 

* with them, who was so tired with her journey 
' that he should be much obliged to him if he would 

* suffer her to come in and rest herself.' The man, 
who saw Fanny by the light of the candle which 
he held in his iiand, perceiving her innocent and 
modest look, and having no apprehensions, from 
the civil behaviour of Adams, presently answered, 

* That the young woman was very welcome to rest 

* herself in his house, and so were her company.* 
He-then ushered them into a very decent room, 
where his wife was sitting at a table : she imme- 
diately rose up, and assisted them in setting forth 
chairs, and desired them to ^t down; which they 
had no sooner done, than the man of the bo<»e 
^ked them if they would have any thing to refresh 
themselves with? Adams thanked him, and answer- 
ed, he should be obliged to him for a cup of his 
•le, — which was likewise chosen by Joseph and 
Fanny. Whilst he was gone to- fiH a very large 
jog with this liquor, his wife told Fanny shie seem- 
ed greatly fatigued, and desired her to take some- 
thing stronger than ale ; but she refused with many 
thanks, saying it was true she was very much tired, 
but a little rest she hoped would restore her. As 
soon as the company were all seated, Mr. Adams, 
who had filled himself with ale, and by public per- 
mission had lighted his pipe, turned to the mastev 
of the house, asking him, ' if evil spirits did not 

* use to walk in that neighbourhood?' To which 
receiving no answer, he began to inform him of tba 

. adventure which they had met with <m the downs; 
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nor bfti he proceeded far in his storyj wh6n some-: 
body knocked very hard at the door. The coii)- 
pany expressed some amazement, and Fanny and 
the g09d' woman turned pal^: her husband went 
forth, and whilst he w»s at?gent, which was some 
time« they 4II remained silent, looking at one an-' 
other, and h^ard several voices discourang pretty 
loudly. Adams was fully persuaded tliat spirite 
were abroad, and began to meditate some exor- 
cisms; Joseph ft little inclined to the same opi- 
nion ; Failny w^s more afraid of men ; and the 
good woman herself begq,n to suspect her guests^. 
and imagined those without were rogyes belonging 
to their gang. At length the master, of thp hoyse 
returned, and. laughing, told Ad^ms Ue had disco- 
vered his apparition ; that the murderers were 
sheeprstealers, and the twelve p^rspjis murder^ 
were no other than twelve ^ep ; adding, that the 
shepherds had got th^,befcte^ of them, h^ secured 
two, and. were proceeding with-them to a jystica 
of peace. This account ;grefttly relieved the fears 
of the whole company; hMit Adanls m^^mured to 
himself, < He was convjaced <»( the truth of appa; 

* ritions for ait thai.' 

They now sait cheerfully round the Are, till the 
master of the house, hiring surveyed his guests, and 
conceiving that the. csssock, which having fallen 
down appeared under Adams's great-coat, and tho 
shabby livery on Joaeph Andrews, did not welt 
suit with tbo fiimiJiarity between thetn> began ^o 
ent^tatn some suspicions, not jnuch Ito (heir ad- 
vantage: addressing hin»splf,(iier«fore to Adam*, 
he said, * He perceived he:was aelprgyflnaa by his 
' dress, and supposed that jboa^t mou w.9s his foot- 
' man.'-r.* Sir,' answered Adaopi,' I,*te 9- cJergy- 
^ man at your service ; bui as^ *o. th^t, young mafl; 

• whom yoii have righitty tended h^heet, he U at 
' prescat in Dbbi»dy's service; he never, lived ja 
' any otiieF SuaAy tluui that of lady &»9byi 6»ia 
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'whence he' was discharged, I assnre you, for no 

* crime.* Joseph said, ' He did not- wonder the 

* gentleman was surprised to see one of Mr. 
' Adams's cha:racter condescend to so much good- 

* ness with a poor man.' — ' Child,' said Adanis^ ' I 

* should he ashamed of my cloth, if I thought a 

* poor man, who is honest, below my notice or my 

* familiarity. I know not how those who think 

* otherwise can profess themselves followers and 

* servants of Him who made no distinction, unless, 
' peradventure, hy preferring the poor to the rich.' 
— * Sir,' said he, addressing himself to the gentle- 
man, * these two poor young people are my pa- 

* rishioners, and J look on them and love them as 
' my children. There is something singular enough 
•'in their history, bat I have not now time to re- 

* count it.' The master of the house, notwithstand- 
ing the simplicity which discovered itself in Adams, 
knew too mudh of the' world to give a hasty belief 
to professions. He M'as not yet quite certain that 
Adams had any more ctfttie clergyman in hin» 
than his cassodk. To try hit» therefore fiirther, he 
asked him, ' If Mr. Pope' had lately published any 

* thing new?' Adaras answer^ • He had heard 

* great commendations of that poet, but that he 

* had never read, nor knew, any of his works.' — 
' Ho ! ho ! '■ says the gentleman to himsetfi ' have I 

* caught you? — What;' said' he, * hav* you newr 

* seen his Homer?' Adams answered, 'he had ne- 
' ver read any translation of the classics.'—' Why 

* truly,' replied the gentleman, * there is a dignity 

* in'the Greek language, which I think no modem 

* tongue can reach.'—' Do you understand Greek, 
' sir ? ' said Adams hastily. 'A little, sir,' answerei 
the gentleman: ' Do-you'know, sir,' cried Adamsj 
' where I can buy an j^schylos ? an unlucky mis- 

* fortune lately happened to mine.' jEsohylns was 
beyond the gentlema»,' though he knew him very 
well by name j he thertfof e, r^qrning back to 
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H(»ner, asked Adams,-* What part of the Iliadhe 
•• thought most excellent?' Adams returned, ' His 

* question would be properer. What kind of beauty 
' was the chief in poetry? for that Homer was 

* equally excellent in them all. And, indeed,'.con- 
tinued he, ' what Cicero says.of a complete ora~ 
' tor, n»ay well be applied to a great poet: " He 
" ought to comprehend all perfections," Homer 

-^did this in the most excellt^t degree: it is.'uot 

* without reason therefore, that the pliilosopher, ja 
' the twenty-second chapter of his Poetics, men- 
' tions him by ho other appellation than that 'Of 
' the Poet. He was the father of the drama, -as 

* well as the epic : not of tragedy only, but of 
' comedy also; for his Margites, which is deplor* 

* ably lost, bore, says Aristotle, the same analogy 

* to comedy, as his Odyssey and Iliad to tragedy. 

* To him, therefore, we owe Aristophanes, as well 

* as -Euripides, Sophocles, and my poor JEschylua. 
' But if you please we will confine ourselves (at 

* least for the present) to the Iliad, his noblest 

* work; tiiough neither Aristotle nor Horace give 
' it the preference, as 1 remember, to the Odyssey. 
' First then, as to his subject, can any thing be 
.' more simple, and at the same time more nohle? 

* He is rightly praised by the first of those ju- 
' dicious critics, for not choosing the whole war, 

* which, though he says it hath a complete he- 
' ginning and end, would have been too great for 

* the understanding to comprehend at one view, I 
'have therefore often wondered why so correct a 

* writer as Horace should, in his epistle to Lottius, 

* call him the Trojani Belli Scriptorem, Secondly, 

' his action, termed by Aristotle:, Pragmaton Sys- • 

* tasis; is it possible for the mind of man to con- 

* ceive an idea of such perfect unity, and at th« 
' same time so replete with greatness? And here 

* I muBt observe, what I do not remember to have 

* seen noted by any, the Harmotton^ that agre^ 
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* mtot of his action to his subject : for as the srub- 

* ject is anger, how agreeable is his action, which 

* is war ; from which every incident arises, and 

* to which every episode immediately relates. 
' Thirdly, his manners, which Aristotle places se- 

* cond in his description of the several parts of 
' tragedy, and which he says are included in the 
< action ; I am at a loss whether I should rather 
'- admire the exactness of his judgement in the nice - 

* distinction, or the immensity of his imagination 

* in their variety. For, as to the former of these, 
' how {iccurately is the sedate, injured resentment 

* of Achilles, distinguished from the hot insulting 
-' passion of Agamemnon ! How widely doth the 
-* brutal courage of Ajax differ from the amiable 

* bravery of Diomedes; and the wisdom of Nestor, 
' which is the result of long reflexion and expe- 

* rience, from the cunning of Ulysses, the eifect 

* <tf art and subtlety only ! If we consider their 
'variety, we may cry out, with Aristotle in his 

* 34th chapter, that no part of this divine poem is 

* destitute of manners. Indeed, I might affirm 

* that there is scarce a character in human nature 

* untouched in some part or other. And as Uiere 
** is no passion which he is not able to describe, so 
' is there none in his reader which he cannot raise. 

* If he hath any superior excellMice to the rest, 

* I have been inclined to fancy it is in the pathe- 

* tic. I am sure I nevet" read with dry eyes the 
•two episodes where Andromache is intro«4uced, 

* in the former lamenting the danger, and in the 

* latter the death, of Hector. The images are 

* so extremely tender in these, tiiat 1 am coBvinced 

* the poet had the worthiest and best heart imagi- 
' nable. Nor- can I help observing how Sophocles 

* fajli short of the beauties of the original, in that 
' imitation of the dissuasive speech of Andromache 
' which he hath put into the mouth of Tecmessa. 

* And yet Sophocles was the greatest genius who 
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* ever wrote tragedy: nor have any of his buo 

' cessors in that art, that is to say, neither Euripides 

* nor Seneca the tragedian, been able to come 
' near him. As to his sentiments and diction, I 

* need say nothiog ; the former are particularly 
' remarkable for the utmost perfection on that 

* head, namely, propriety ; and as to the latter, 
' Aristotle, whom doubtless you have read over 
' and over, is very diffuse. I shall mention but 

* one thing more, which that great critic in his 

* division of tragedy calls Opsis, or the scenery; 

* and which is as proper to the epic as to the 

* drama, with this difference, that in the fonner it 

* falls to the share of the poet, and in the latter to 

* that, of the painter. But did ever painter imar 

* gine a scene like that in the !3th and I4th Iliads i 
' where the reader sees at one view the prospect of 
' Troy, with the army drawn up before it ; the 

* Grecian army, camp, and fleet ; Jupiter sitting 
' on mount Ida, with' his head wrapt in a cloud, 
' and a thunderbolt in his hand, looking towards 
' Thrace; Neptune driving through the sea, which 

* divides on each side to permit his passage, and 

* then seating himself on mount Samos: the heavens 
' opened, and the deities all seated on their thrones. 
' Tliis is sublime ! This is poetry !' Adams then 
rapt out a hundred Gre^ verses, and with such a 
voice, emphasis,and action, thathe almost frightened 
the women ; and as for the gentleman, he was so 
far from entertaining any further suspicion of 
Adams, that he now doubted whether he had not 
a bishop in his house. He ran into the most ex- 
travagant encomiums on his learning ; and the 
goodness of his heart began to dilate to all the 
strangers. He said, he had great compassion for 
the poor young woman, who looked pale and faint 
with her journey; and in truth he conceived a 
much higher opinion of her quality than it de- 
served. He said, he was sorry he couki not ao- 
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commodate them all : but if they were contented 
with his fire-side, he would sit up, with the men j 
and the young woman might, if she pleased, par- 
take his wife's bed, which he advised her to ; for 
that they must walk upwards of a mile to any house 
of entertainment, and that not very good neitlier. 
Adams, who liked his seat, his ale, his tobacco, and 
his company, persuaded Fanny to accept this kind 
proposal, in which solicitation he was seconded 
by Joseph. Nor was she very difficultly prevailed 
on } for she had slept little the last night, and not 
at all the preceding ; 90 that love itself was scarce 
able to keep her eyes open any longer. The offer 
therefore being kindly accepted, the good woman 
produced every thing eatable in her house on the 
table, and the guests being heartily invited, as 
heartily regaled themselves, especially parson 
Adams. As to the other two, they were examples 
of the truth of that physlcfil observation, that love, 
like other sweet things, is no whctter of the sto- 
mach. 

Supper was no sooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own request, retired, and the good woman bore 
her company. The man of the house, Adams, and 
Joseph, who would modestly have withdrawn, had 
not the gentleman insisted on the contrary, drew 
round the fire-side, where Adams (to use his own 
words) replenished his pipe, and the gentleman 
produced a bottle of excellent beer, being the best 
liquor in his house. 

The modest behaviour of Joseph, with the grace- 
ftilness of his person, the character which Adams 
gave of him, and the friendship he seemed to enter- 
tain for him, began to work on the gentleman's, 
affections, and raised in him a curiosity to know 
the singularity which Adams had mentioned in his 
history. This curiosity Adams was no sooner in- 
formed of, than, with Joseph's consent, he agreed 
to gratify it; and accordingly related all he knew> 
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with as mneh tenderness as was possible foF the cha- 
racter of lady Booby ; and concluded with the long, 
faithful, and mutual passion between him and 
Fanny, not concealing the meanness of her birth 
and education. These latter circumstances jentirely 
cured a jealousy which had lately risen in the 
gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the daughter of 
some person of fashion, and that Joseph had run 
away with her, and Adams, was concerned in the 
plot- He was now enamoured of his guests drank 
their healths with great cheerfulaess, and returned 
many thanlwto Adams, who had spent much breath, 
for he was a circumstantial teller of a story. 

Adams told him, it was now in his power to re-- 
turn that favour ; for his extraordinary goodness, as 
well as that fund of literature be was master of*, 
which he did not expect to llnd under such a roof, 
had raised in him more curiosity than he had ever 
known. * Therefore,' said he, ' if it be not too 
* troublesome, sir, your history if you please.' 

The gentleman answered, he could not refuse him 
what he had so much right to insist on ; and aftar 
some of the common apologies, which are the usual 
preface to a story, he thus began. 

* The author hath by some been repregented to have made m 
blunder here ; for Adams had indeed shown some learning (say 
they), perhaps all the author had; but the gentleman hath shown 
none, unless his approbation of Mr. Adams be such : but surely 
it m>uld be preposterous in him to call it so. I have, however, 
tiotm^i8tandi»g this criticism, which I am told came from the 
jnouth of a great orator in a public coffee-house, left this blunder 
as it stood in the first edition. I will not have the vanity to apply 
to any thing in this work the observation which JVl. Dacier makes 
in her pre&ce to her Aristophanes : Je tieiu pov unc maiime con- 
ttaate, qj^une bcaute mediocre plait plus generaimient qu'une beauta 
uaifdrfaut. Mr. Congreve hath made such another blunder in 
his Love for Love, where Tattle tells Miss Prue, ' She should 
' admire faini as much for the beanty he ConuneiKls in her, as if 
' he himself vras posseted of jt, ' 
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CHAP. III. 

Jnwkick the gentUman relates the history of his life. 

OIR, I am descended of a good family, and was 
bora a gentleman. My education was liberal, and 
at a public school, in which- 1 proceeded so far ag 
to become master of the Latin, and to be tolerably 
versed in the Greek language. My father died 
when I was sixteen, and left me master of myself. 
He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, which he 
intended I ehould not receive till I attained the 
age of twenty-five ; for he constantly asserted that 
was full early enough to give up any man entirely 
to the guidance of his own discretion. Howeveri 
as this intention was so obscurely worded in his 
will that the lawyers advised me to contest the 
point with my trustees, I own I paid so little 
regard to the inclinations of my dead father, which 
were sufficiently certain to me, that I followed 
their advice, and soon succeeded, for the trustees 
did not contest the matter very obstinately on their 
side. ' Sir,' said Adams, 'may I crave the favour 

* of your name V The gentleman answered, * his 

* name was Wilson,' and then proceeded. 

■ I staid a very little while at school after his 
death; for, being a forward youth, I was extremely 
impatient to be in the world : for which I thought 
xay part$, knowledge, and manhood, thoroughly 
qualified me. And to this early introduction into 
life, without a guide, I impute all my future mis- 
fortunes; for besides the obvious mischiefs which 
attend this, there is one which hath not been so 
gMierally observed; tlie £rst impression which 
mankind receives of you will be very difficult to 
eradicate. How unhappy, therefore, must it be to 
fix your character in life, before you can possibly 
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know its value, or weigh the cODBequences of 
tiiose actions which are to establish your future 
reputation ? 

A little under serenteen I left my school, and 
went to London, with no more than six pounds 
in my pocket: a great sum, as I then conceived; 
And which I was afterwards surprised to find so 
soon consumed. 

The character I was ambitious of attaining was 
that of a fine gentleman ; the first requisites to 
-which, I apprehended, were to be supplied by a 
tailor, a periwig-mak^, and some few more trades- 
men, who deal in furnishing out the human body. 
Notwithstanding the lowness of my purse, I found 
credit with them more easily than I expected, and 
■was soon equipped to my wish. This I own then 
i^reeably surprised me; but I have since learned, 
that it is a maxim among many tradesmen at the 
polite end of the town, to deal as largely as they 
.can, reckon as high as they can, and arrest as soon 
as they can. 

The next qualifications, namely, dancing, fen- 
cing, riding the great horse, and music, came into 
my head : but as they required expense and time, - 
I comforted myself, with regard to dancing, that 1 
had learned a little in my youth, and could walk a 
minuet genteelly enough ; as to fencing, I thought 
my good-humour would preserve me from the dan- 
ger of a quarrel; as to the horse, I hoped it would 
not be thought of; and for music, I imagined I 
could easily acquire the reputation of it ; for I had 
heard some of my sclwol-fellows pretend to know- 
ledge in operais without being able to sing or play ~ 
on the fiddle. 

Knowledge of the town seemed another ingre- 
dient ; this 1 thought I should arrive at by frequent- 
ing public places. Accordingly I paid constant 
.fttteodance to them all ; by which means I was soon 
'tDkster o£ the iashionable phrases. Warned to cry up 
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the fashionable diversions, and knew the names 

and faces of the most fashionable men and womeii. 

Nothing now seemed to remain but an intrigue 
which I was resolved to have Immediately ; I mean 
the reputation of it ; and indeed, I was so success- 
fill, that in a very short time I had half a dozen 
with the finest women in the town. 

At these words Adams fetched a deep groan, 
and then, blessing himself, cried out, ' Good Lord ! 

* what wicked times these are !' * 

Not so, wicked as you imagine, continued the 
gentleman; for I assure you, they were all Vestal 
virgins for any thing which I knew to the contrary^ 
The reputation of intriguing with them was all I 
sought, and was what I arrived at : and perhaps I 
only flattered myself even in that; for very pro- 
bably the persons to whom I showed their billets 
knew as well as I that they were counterfeits, and 
that I had written them to myself. ' Write letters 

* to yourself!' said Adams, staring. O sir, an- 
swered the gentleman, it is the very error of the 
times. Half our modern plays have one of these 
characters in them. It is incredible the pains I 
have taken, and the absurd methods I employed, 
to traduce the character of women of distinction.- 
When another had spoken in raptures of any one, 
I have answered, * D— n her, she ! We shall have her 

* at H d's very soon.* When he hath replied, 

•i He thought her virtuous,' I have answered, * Ay, 

* thou wilt always think a woman virtuous, till she 
' is in the streets; but you and I, Jack or Tom 

* (turning to another in company), know better,' 
At which I have drawn a paper out of my pocket, 
perhaps a tailbr's bill, and kissed it, crj'ing at the 
same time, * By Gad I was once fond of her.' 

' Proceed, if you please, but do not swear any 

* more,' said Adams. 

Sir, said the gentleman, I ask your pardon. 
Well, sir, in this course of life I continued full 
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Aree years.': — ' What course of life ?* imswered 
Adams j • I do not remember you have mentioned 
' any.'— Your remark is just, said the gentleman 
smiling; I should rather have said, in this course of 
doing nothing. I remember some time afterwards 
I wrote the journal of one day, which would serve, 
I believe, as well for any other during the whole 
time. I will endeavour to repeat it to you. 

In the morning I arose, took my great stick, and 
walked out in my green frock, with my hair in pa- 
pers (a groan from Adams], and sauntered about 

till ten. Went to the auction j told lady she 

had a dirty face; laughed heartily at somethiag 
captain — : — said, I can't remember M'hat, for I 

did not very well hear it; whispered lord ; 

bowed to the duke of—- — ; and was going to bid 
for a snuff-box, but did not, for fear I should have 
< had it. 

From 2 to 4, drest myself. A groan. 
A to 6, dined. A groan. 

6 to 8, coffee-hoose. 
a to 9, Drury Lane playhouse. 
9 to 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
10 to 12, Drawing-room. A great groan. 
At all which places nothing happened worth re- 
mark. 

At which Adams said, with some vehemence, 
' sir, this is below the life of an animal, hardly 
• above vegetation ; and 1 am surprised wliat could 
' lead a man of your sense into it.' What leads us 
into more follies than you imagine, doctor, an- 
swered the gentleman, — vanity: for as contemptible 
a creature as I was, and I assure you yourself CjSin- 
not have more contempt for such a wretch than I 
now have, I then admired myself, and shoiiH 
have despised a person of your present appearance 
(you will pardon me) with all your learning, and 
those excellent qualities which I have remarked 
in you, Adams bowed, and begged him Jo pro- - 
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ceed. After I had conUnued two years in. A£i 
course of life, said the gentleman, an accident 
happened which obliged me to change the scene. 
As I was one day at St James's coffee-house, mak- 
ing very free with the character of a young ladj 
of quality, an officer of the guards, who was pre- 
sent, thought proper to give me the lie. I an- 
swered, I might possibly be mistaken ; but I in- 
tended to tell no more than the truth. To which 
he made no reply, but by a scornful sneer. After 
this I obsen'cd a strange coldness in all my ac- 
quaintance ; none of them spoke to me first, and 
very fiew returned me even the civility ol a bow. 
-The company I used to dine with left me out, and 
within a week I found myself in as much solitude 
at St. James's, as if I had been in a desert. An 
honest elderly maii, with a great bat and long 
sword, at last told me, he had a compassion for my 
youth, and therefore advised me to show the world. 
I was not such a rascal as they thought me to be, 
I did not at first understand him: but he explained 
himself, and ended with telling me. If I would 
write a challenge to the captain, he would, out of 
pure charity, go to him with it. ' A very chari- 
' table person, truly ! ' cried Adams. I desired till 
the next day, continued the gentleman, to consider 
on it, and, retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the 
consequences on both sides as &irly as I could. On 
the one, I saw the risk of this alternative, either 
losing my own life, or having on my hands the 
blood of a man with whom X was not in the least 
angry. I soon determined, that the good which 
appeared on the other, was not worth this hazard. 
I ^erefore resolved t6 quit the scene, and pre- 
sently retired to the Temple, where I took cham- 
bers. Here I soon got afre^ set ofacqtraintaoce, 
who knew nothing of what had happened to me. 
Indeed they were not\greatly to my approbation; 
for tbe beans of the Temple are only the sbadows^ 
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of the others. They are the affectation of affecta- 
tion. The vanity of these is still inore ridiculous, 
if possible, than of the others. Here I met with 
smart fellows, who drank with lords they did not 
know, and intrigued with women they never saw. 
Covent Garden was now the farthest stretch of my 
ambition; where I shone forth in the balconies at 
the playhouses, visited whores, made love to orange- 
wenches, and damned plays, This career was soon 
put a stop to by my surgeon, who convinced me 
(Of the necessity of confining myself to lay room 
for a month. At the end of which, having had lei- 
sure to reCect, I resolved to quit all farther con^ 
versation with beaus and smarts of every kind, and 
Xo avoid, if possible, any occasion of returning to 
this place of confinement. * I think,' said Adams, 
' the advice of a month's retirement and reflexion 
' ' was very proper; but I should rather have ex- 
* pected it from a divine than a surgeon.' The 
gentleman smiled at Adams's simplicity, and with- 
out explaining himself farther on such an odious 
subject, went on thus : I was no sooner perfectly 
restored to health, than I found my passion i6t 
women, which I was afraid to satisfy as I had done, 
made me very uneasy-; I determined therefore to 
keep a mistress. Nor was I long before I fixed my 
choice on a young woman, who* had before been 
kept by two gentlemen, and to whom I was re- 
commended by a celebrated bawd. I. took - her 
home to my chambers, and made her a settlement 
during cohabitation. This would, perhaps, have 
been very ill paid.: however, she did not suffer me 
to be perplexed on that account; for, before quar- 
ter-day, I found her at my chambers in too familiar 
conversation with a young fellow, who was drest 
like an ofEcer, but was indeed a city appren- 
tice. Instead of excusing her inconstancy, she " 
rapped out half a dozen oaths, and snapping her 
fingers at me, swore she scorned to confine hera«lf 
VOL. v. R 
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to the best man in England. Upon this we parted*, 
and the same bawd presently provided her another 
keeper. I was not so much concerned at our sepa- 
ration, as I found within a day or two I had reason 
to be for our meeting; for I was obliged to pay a 
second visit to my surgeon. I was now forced to 
do penance for some weeks, during; which time I 
contracted an acquaintance with abeautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a gentleman, who, after having 
been forty years in the-army, and in all the cam- 
paigns under the duke of Mariborough, died a 
lieutenant on half-pay; and had left a. widow with 
this only child, in very distressed circumstances: 
they had only a small pension from the government, 
with what litlle tlie daughter could add to It by her - 
work ; foE she had great exceUenee at her needte. 
This girl wjut, at my first acquaintance with her, 
solicited in marriage by a young fellow In good | 
circumstances. He was apprentice to a linen-dra- , 
, per, and had a little fortune, sufficient to set up ■ 
his trade. The mother was greatly pleased with 
this- match, as indeed she had sufficient reason. 
However, I soon prevented it. I represented him 
in so low a light to bis mistress, and made so good 
a use of flattery, promises, and presents, that, not 
to dwell longer on this subject than is necessary, 
I prevailed with the poor girl, and conveyed her 
away from her mother ! In a word, I debauched 
heB. — (At which words Adams started up, fetched 
three strides across the room, and then r^laced 
himself in the chair.) You are not more affected 
with, this part of my story than myself: I assure 
you it will never be sufficiently repented of in my 
own opinion l bi}t if you already detest it, how 
much more will your mdignation be raised, when 
you hear the fatal eonsequences of this barbarous, 
this villainous action ? If you please therefore, I 
will here desist.—* By no means,' cries Adamsj 
* Go on, I beseech you ; and Heavea grant yout 
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• may sincerely repent of this and many other 

* things you have related.' — I was now, continued 
the gentleman^ as happy as the possession of afine 
young creature, who had a good education, and 
was endued with many agreeable qualities, could 
make me. We lived some months with vast fond- 
ness together, without any company or conversa- 
tion, more than we found in one another: but this 
could not continue always ; and though I still pre- 
served great affection for her, I began more aftd 
more to want the relief of other company, and 
consequently to leave her by degrees ; at last, whole 
days to herself. She failed not to testify some un- 
easiness on these occasions, and coipplained of the 
melancholy life she led; to remedy which, I intro- 
duqedherinto the acquaintanceof some otiierkept 
mistresses, with whom she used to play at cards, and 
frequent plays and other diversions. She had not 
lived long in this intimacy, before I perceived a 
visible alteration in her behaviour; all her modesty 

. and innocence vanished by degrees, till her mind 
became thoroughly tainted. She affected the com- 
pany of rakes, gave herself all manner of airs, was 
never easy but abroad, or when she had a party at 
jny chambers. She was rapacious of money, extra- 
vagant to excess, loose in her conversation ; and 
if ever I demurred to any of her demands, oaths, 
tears, and fits, were the immediate consequences. 
As the first raptures of fondness were long since 
over, this behaviour soon estranged my affections 
from her ; I began to reflect with pleasure that she 
Was not my wife, and to conceive an intention of 

Earting -with her; of which, having given her a 
int. she took care to prevent me the pains of turn- 
ing her out of doors, and accordingly departed 
herself, having first broken open my e^ritoire, and 
taken with her all she could find, to the amount 
of about 200/. In the first heat of my resentment, 
I resolved to pursue her vith all tiie vengeance of 
r2 
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the law : but as she had the good luck to escape 
me during that ferment, my passion afterwards 
cooled; and having reflected that I had been the 
first aggressor, and had done her an injury for 
which I could make her no reparation, by robbing 
her of t!ije innocence of her mind ; and hearing at 
the same time that the poor oid woman her mother 
had broke her heart on her daughter's elopement 
from her, I, concluding myself her murderer, ('As 
* you very well might,' cries Adams, with a g^^oan) ; 
Was pleased that God Almighty had taken this 
method of punishing me, and resolved quietly to 
submit to the loss. Indeed I could wish I had 
never heard more of the poor creature, who bfe 
came in the end an abandoned profligate ; and, 
after being some years a common prostitute, at 
last ended her miserable life in Newgate. — Here 
the gentleman fetched a deep sigh, which Mr. 
Adams echoed very loudly ; and both continued 
silent, looking on each other for sonie minutes. 
At last the gentleman proceeded thus: I had been 
perfectly constant to this girl during the whole 
time I kept her : but she had scarce departed be- 
fore I discovered more marks of her infidelity to 
me than the loss of my money. In short, I was 
forced to make a third visit to my surgeon,. out of 
whose hands I did not get a hasty discharge. . 

I now forswore ail future dealings with the Sex, 
complained loudly that the pleasure did not com- 
pensate the pain, and railed at the beautiful crea- 
tures in as gross language as Juvenal himself for- 
merly reviled them in. I looked on all the town 
.harlots with a detestation not easy to be conceived ; 
their persons appeared to me as painted palaces, 
inhabited by Disease and Death: nor could their 
beauty make them more desirable objects in my 
eyes, than gilding could make me covet a pill, or 
golden plates a gpffin. But though I was no longer 
the absolute slave, I found some reasons to owa 
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myself still the subject of love. ■■ My hatred for 
woUi.en decreased daily; and I am not positive but 
time might have betrayed me again to some com- 
mon harlot, had I not been secured by a passioil 
for the charming Sapphira, which having once en- 
tered upon, made a violent progress in my heart. 
Sapphira was wife to a man of fashion and gal- 
lantr}*, and one who seemed, I own, every way 
worthy of her affections ; which, however, he had 
not the reputation of having. She was indeed a 
coquette achevSe. ' Pray, sir,' sajs Adams, * what 

* is a coquette? I have met with the word in 

* French authors, but never could assign any idea 
' to it. I believe it is the same with une sotte, 

* Anglic^, a fool.' Sir, answered the gentleman, 
perhaps you are not much mistaken ; but as it is 
a particular kind of folly, I will fendeavour to de- 
scribe it. AVcre all creatures to be ranked in the 
order of creation according to their usefulness, 
I know few animals that would not take place of 
a coquette; nor indeed hath this creature much 
pretence to any thing beyond instinct; for though 
sometimes we might imagine it was animated by 
the passion of vanity, yet far the greater part of 
its actions fall beneath even that low motive; for 
instance, several absurd gestures and tricks, infi- 
nitely more foolish' than what can be observed in 
the most ridiculous birds and beasts, and which 
would persuade the beholder that the silly wretch 
wa-s aiming at onr contempt. Indeed its charac- 
teristic is affectation, and this led and governed by 
whim onlj': for as beauty, wisdom, wit, good-na- 
tare, politeness, and health, are sometimes affected 
by this creature, so are ugliness, folly, nonsense, 
ill-nature, ill-breeding, and sickness, likewise put 
on by it in their turn. Its life is one constant lie; 
and the GnJy rule by which you can form any 
judgement of them is, that they are never what 
they seem. If it was possible for a eoquette to 
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love (as it is not, for if ever it attains this passion 
the coquette ceases instantly), it would wear the 
face of indifference, if not of hatred, to the be- 
loved object; you may therefore be assured, when 
they endeavour to persuade you of their liking, 
that they are indifferent to you at least. And 
indeed this was the case of my Sapphira, who no 
sooner saw me in the number of her admirers than 
she gave me what is commonly called encourage- 
ment ; she would often look at me, and when she 
perceived me meet her eyes, would instantly take 
them off, discovering at the same time as much 
surprise, and emotion as possible. These arts failed 
not of the success she intended ; and as I grevr 
more particular to her than the rest of her ad- 
mirers, she advanced, in proportion, more directly 
to me than to the others. She affected the low 
voice, whisper, lisp, sigh, start, laugh, and many 
other indications of passion which daily deceive 
thousands. When I played at whist with her, she 
would look earnestly at me, and at the same time 
lose deal or revoke; then burst into a ridiculous 
laugh, and cry, ' La! I can't imagine what I was 
' thinking of To detain you no longer, after I 
had gone through a sufficient course of gallantr/, 
as I thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had 
raised a violent passion in my mistress, I sought 
an opportunity of coming to an eclaircissement 
with her. She avoidetTthis as much as possible; 
however, great assiduity at length presented me 
one. I will not describe all the particulars of 
this interview ; let it suffice, ' that till she could no 
longer pretend not to see my drift, she first affected 
a violent surprise, and immediately after as violent 
a passion ; she wondered what I had seen in her 
conduct which could induce me to affront her in 
this manner ; and breaking from n>e the first 
.moment she could, told me, I had ho other way 
to escape the consequence of her resentment than 
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"by never seeing, or at least speaking to hermore. 
I was not contented with this answer ; I still pur- 
fi«ed her, but to no purpose; and was at length 
convinced that her husband had the sole possession 
of her person, and that neither he nor any other 
had made any impression on her heart. I was, 
taken off from following this ignis fatuus by some 
ftdvMices which were made me by the wife of a 
citizen, wiio, though neither very young nor hand- 
some, was y,et too agreeable to be rejected by my 
amorous constitution. I accordingly soon satisfied 
her that she bad not cast away her hints on a 
barren or cold soil: on the contrary, they instantly 
produced her an eager and desiring lover. Nor 
did sl>e give me any reason to complain; she met 
the warmth she had raised with equal ardour. Z had 
no longer a coquette to deal with, but one who 
was wiser than to prostitute the noble passion of 
love to the ridiculous lust of vanity. We pre- 
sentiy understood one another ; and as the plea- 
sures we sought lay in a mutu^ gratification, we 
soon found and enjoyed them. I thought myself 
at first greatly happy in the possession of this new 
mistress, whose fondness would have quickly sur- 
feited a more sickly appetite ; but it had a different 
effect on mine: she carried my passion higher by 
it than youth or beauty had been able. But my 
happiness could not long continue uninterrupted. 
The ^prehensions we lay-under from the jealousy 
of her husband gave us great uneasiness. * Poor 
' wretch ! I pity him,' cried Adams. He did in- 
deed deserve it, said the gentleman; for he loved ■ 
his wife with great tenderness ; and, I assure you, 
it is a great satisfaction to me that I was not the man 
who first seduced her affections from him. These 
apprehensions appeared also too well grounded, 
for in the end he discovered us, and procured wit- 
nesses of our caresses. He then prosecuted me at 
l4w, and recovered SOOOf. damages, which much 
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distressed my fortune to pay ; and what was worse, 
his wife, being divorced, came upon my hands. I 
led a very uneasy life with her ; for, besides that 
my passion was now much abated, her excessive 
jealousy was very troublesome. At length death 
rid me of an inconvenience, which the considera- 
tion df my having been the author of her misfor- 
tunes, would never suflfer me to take any other 
method of discarding. 

I now bade adieu to iove, and resqived to pur- 
sue other less daugerous and expensive pleasures; 
i fell into the acquaintance of a set of jolly com- 
panions, who slept all day, and drank all night; 
fellows who might rattier be ^id to consume time 
than to live. Their best conversation was nothing 
but noise: singing, holloing, wrangling, drinking, 
toasting, sp— wing, smoking, were the chief ingre- 
dients of our entertainment. And yet, bad as they 
were, they were more tolerable than our graver- 
scenes, which were either excessive tedious narra- 
tives of dull common matters of fact, or hot disi 
putes about trifling matters, which commonly ended 
m a wager. This way of life the first serious re-^ 
flexion put a period to; and I became member of a 
club frequented byyoung men of great abilities. The 
bottle was now only called in to the assistance of 
our conversation, which rolled on the deepest points 
of philosophy. These gentlemen were engaged in 
a search after truth, in the pursuit of which they 
threw' aside all the prejudices of education, and go- 
verned themselves only by the infallible guide of 
human reason. This great guide, after having 
shown them the falsehood of that very ancient but 
simple tenet, that there is such a being as a Deity 
in the universe, helped them to establish in his stead 
a certain rule of right, by adhering to which they 
all arrived at the utmost purity of morals. Re- 
ilexion made me as much delighted with this so^ 
ciety, as it had taught me to despise and det^t ttwi 
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former. I began now to esteem myself a being of 
a higher order than I had ever before conceived; 
and was the more charmed with this rule of right, 
as I really found in my own nature nothing repug- 
nant to it. I held in utter contempt all persons 
who wanted any other inducement to virtue, be- 
sides her intrinsic beauty and excellence ; and had 
so high an opinion of my present companions, with 
regard to their morality, that I would have trusted 
them with whatever was nearest and dearest to me. 
Whilst I was engaged in this delightful dream, two 
or three accidents happened successively, which at 
first much surprised me; — for one of our greatest 
philosophers, or rule-of-ri^ht men, withdrew him- 
self from us, taking with him the wife of one of his 
most intimate friends. Secondly, another of the 
same society left the club without remembering to 
take leave of his bail. A third, having borrowed a 
sum of money of me, for which I received no se^ 
curity, when I asked him to repay it, absolutely 
denied the loan. These several practices, so in- 
consistent with our golden rule, made me begin to 
suspect its infallibility; but when I communicated 
my thoughts to one of the club, he said, ' There 

* was nothing al^solutely good or evil in itself; 

* that actions were denominated good or bad by 

* the circumstances of the agent. That possibly 
' the man who ran away with his neighbour's wife 
' might be one of very good inclinations, but ever- 

* prevailed on by the violence of an unruly pas- 
' sion ; and, in other particulars, might be a very 

* worthy member of society : that if the beauty of 
' any woman created in him an uneasiness, he bad 
'aright, from nature, to relieve himself;' — with 
many other things, which I then detested so much, 
that I took leave of the society that very evening, 
and never returned to it again. Being now re- 
duced to a state of solitude, which I did not like, I 
became a great frequenter of the playhouses, which 
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indeed was always my favourite diversion; and 
most evenings passed away two or three hours be- 
hind the scenes, ivhere I met with several p'oets, 
with whom I made engagements at the taverns. 
Some of the players were likewise of our . parties. 
At these meetings we were generally entertained 
by the poets with reading their performances, and 
by the players with repeating their parts : upon 
which occasions, I observed the gentleman who 
furnished our entertainment was commonly the 
best pleased of the company ; who, though they 
were pretty civil to him to his face, seldom failed 
to take the first opportunity of his absence to ridi- 
cule him. Now I made some remarks, which pro- 
bably are too obvious to be worth relating. * Sir," 
says Adams, ' your remarks if you please.' First 
then, says he, I concluded that the general observa- 
tion, that wits are most inclined to vanity, is not 
true. Men are equally vain of riches, strength, 
beauty, honours, 8Cc. But these appear of them- 
selves to the eyes of the beholders, whereas the 
poor wit is obliged to produce Ins performance to ■ 
show you his perfection ; and on his readiness to do 
this, that vulgar opinion I have before mentioned 
is grounded : but doth not the person who expends 
vast sums in the furniture of his house or the or- 
naments of his person, who consumes much time 
and employs great pains in dressing himself, or who 
thinks himself paid for self-denial, labour, or even 
villainy, by a title or a riband, sacrifices as much 
to vanity as the poor wit who is desirous to read 
you his poem or his play? My second remark was, 
that vanity is the worst of passions, and more apt 
to contaminate the mind than any other : for as self- 
ishness is much more general than we please to al- 
low it j so it is natural to hate and envy those who 
stand between us and the good we desire. Now, 
in lust and ambition these are few ; and even in 
avarice we find many who are no obstacles to our 
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pursuits; but the vain man seeks pre-eminence; 
and every thing which is excellent or praiseworthy 
in another, renders him tlie mark of his antipathy. 
Adams now began to fumble in his pockets,, and 
soon cried out, ' O la ! I have it not about me.' 
Upon this the gentleman asking him what he was 
searching for ? he said he searched after a sermon^ 
which he thought his masterpiece, against vanity. 

* Fie upon it, fie upon it,' cries he, ' why do I ever 

* leave that sermon out of my pocket ? I wish it 

* was within five miles ; I would willingly fetch it, 

* to read it you.' The gentleman answered, that 
there was no need, for he was cured of the passion. 
' And for that very reason,' quoth Adams, ' I would 

* read it, for I am confident you would admire it ; 
' indeed, I have never been a greater enemy to any 

* passion, than that siUy one of vanity.' The gen- 
tleman smiled, and proceeded — From this society £ 
easily passed to that of the gamesters, where nothing 
remarkable happened, but the finishing my fortune, 
which those gentlemen soon helped me to the end 
of This opened scenes of life hitherto unknown; 
poverty and distress, with their horrid train of duns, 
attorneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night. My 
clothes grew shabby, my credit bad, my friends and 
acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this situation, 
the strangest thought imaginable came into my 
head i and what was this but to write a play ? for I 
had sufficient leisure : fear of bailiffs confined me 
every day to my room ; and having always had a 
little inclination, and something of a genius that 
way, I set myself to work, and within a few months 
produced a piece of five acts, which was accepted 
of at the theatre, I remembered to have formerly 
taken tickets of other poets for their benefits, long 
before the appearance of their performances ; and 
resolving to follow a precedent which was so well 
suited to my present circumstances, I immediately 
provided myself with alar ge number of little papers. 
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Happy indeed would be the state of poetry, would 
these tickets pass current at the bakehouse, the ale- 
house, and the chandler's-shop : but alas ! far other- 
wise ; no tailor wiil take them in payment for 
buckram, canvas, staytape ; nor no bailiff for civi- 
lity-money. They are, indeed, no more than a 
passport to beg with ; a certificate that the owner 
wants five shillings, which induces weUnlisposed 
christians to charity. I now experienced what is 
worse than poverty, or rather what is the worst 
consequence of poverty, — I mean attendance and 
dependence on the great. Many a morning have 
I waited hours in the cold parlours of men of qua- 
lity ; where, after seeing the lowest rascals in lace 
and embroidery, the pimps and "buffoons in fashion, 
admitted, I have been sometimes told, on sending 
in my name, that my lord could not possibly see 
me this morning : a sufficient assurance that I 
should never more get entrance into that house. 
Sometimes I have been at last admitted ; and the 
great man hath thought proper to excuse himself^ 
by telling me he was tied up. ' Tied up,' says 
Adams, 'pray what's that?' Sir, says the gentle- 
man, the profit which booksellers allowed authors 
for the best works, was so very small, that certain 
men of birth and fortune some years ago, who 
Were the patrons of wit and learning, thought fit 
to encourage them farther, by entering into volun- 
tary subscriptions for their encouragement. Thus 
Prior, Rowe, Pope, and some other men ofgenius^ 
received large sums for their labours from the pub- 
lic. This seemed so easy a method of getting 
money, that many of the lowest scribblers of the 
■■ times ventured to publish their works in the same 
way: and many had the assurance to take iu sub- 
scriptions for what was not writ, nor ever intended, 
Subscriptions in tljis manner growing infinite, and 
a kind of tax on the public, some persons, finding 
it not so easy a task to discern good from bid 
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authors, or to kaow what genius was worthy en- 
couragement and what was not, to prevent the 
'expense of subscribing to so many, invented a 
method to excuse themselves from all subscrip- 
tions whatever; and thia was to receive a smatl 
sum of money in consideration of giving a large 
one if ever they subscribed; which many have 
done, and many more have pretended to have 
done, in order to silence all solicitation. The 
same method was likewise taken with playhouse 
tickets, which were no lesB a public grievance ; 
and this is what they call being tied up from sul>- 
scribing. ' I can't say but the term is apt enough, 

* and somewhat typical,* said Adams : ' for a man 

* of large fortune, who ties himself up, as you call 

* it, from the encouragement of men of merit, 

* ought to be tied up in reality.' Well, sir, says 
the gentleman, to returnee my story. Sometimes 
I have received a guinea from a man of quality* 
given with as ill a grace as aims are generally 
to the meanest beggar; and purchased too with 
as much time spent in attendance, as, if it had 
been spent in honest industry, might have brought 
Bie more profit with infinitely more satisfaction. 
After about two montlis spent in this disagreeable 
way, with the utmost mortification, when I was 
pluming my hopes on the prospect of a plentiful 
harvest from my play, upon applying to the 
prompter, to know when it came into rehearsal, 
he'iafonned me, he had received orders from the 
managers^ to return me the play again, for that 
they could not possibly act it that season; but' 
if I would take it and revise it against the next, 
they would be glad to see it again. I snatched it - 
from him with great indignation, and retired to 
my room, where I tlirew myself on the bed in a 
fit of despair. — ' You should rather have thrown 

' yourself on your knees,' says Adams, * for de- 

* spair is sinful.' As soon, continued the gentle- 
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man, as I had indulged the first tumult of m^ 
passion, I began to consider coolly what coarse . 
' I should take, in a -situation without friends, 
money, credit, or reputation of any kind. After 
revolving many things in my mind, I could see no 
other possibility of furnishing myself with the mi- 
serable necessaries of life than to retire to a garret 
near the Tempie, and commence hackney-writer 
to the lawyers; for which I was well qualified, 
being an excellent penman. This purpose I re- 
solved on, and immediately put it in execution, 
I had an acquaintance with an attorney, who had 
formerly transacted affairs for me, and to him I 
applied ; but instead of furnishing me with any 
business, he laughed at my undertaking, and told 
mcf * He was atraid I should turn his deeds into 
* plays, and he should expect to see them on the 
' stage.' Not to tire y5u with instances of this 
kind from others, I found that Plato himself did 
not hold poets in greater abhorrence, than these 
men of business do. Whenever I durst venture to 
a coffee-house, which was on Sundays only, a whis^ 
per ran round the room, which was constantly at- 
tended with a sneer — That's poet Wilson ; for I 
know not whether you have observed it ; but there, 
is a malignity in the nature of man, Avhich, when 
ndt weeded out, or at least covered by a good edu- 
cation and politeness, delights in making another 
uneasy or dissatisfied with himself. This abundantly 
appears in all assemblies, except those which are 
filled by people of fashion, and especially among the 
younger people of both sexes, whose birth and for- 
tunes place them just without the polite circles ; 
I mean the lower class of the gentry, and the higher 
of the mercantile world, who are, in reality, the 
worst bred part of mankind. Well, sir, whilst I 
continued in this miserable state, with scarce suffi- 
cient business to keep me from starving, the repu- 
tation of a poet being my bane, I accidentally be- 
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came acquainted with a booksellerj who told me, 
' It was pity a man ofmy learning and genius should 

* be obliged to such a method of getting his liveli- 

* hood ; that he had a compassion for me, and if I 

* would engage with him, -he would undertake to 
' provide handsomely for me.' A man in my cir- 
cumstances, as he very well knew, had no choice, 
I accordingly accepted his proposal with his con- 
ditions, which were none of the most favourable, 
and fell to translating with all my might. I had 
HO longer reason to lament the want of business ; 
for he furnished me with so much, that in half a 
year I almost writ myself blind. I likewise con- 
tracted a distemper by my sedentary lifcj in which 
no part of my body was exercised but my right 
arm, which rendered me incapable of writing for 
a long time. This unluckily happening to delay 
the publication of a work, and my last perfor- 
mance not having sold well, the boolffieller declined 
any further engagement, and aspersed me to his 
brethren, as a careless idle fellow. I had, how- 
ever, by having half-worked and half-starved my- 
self to death, during the time I was in his service, 
saved a few guineas, with which ] bought a lot- 
tery-ticket, resolving to throw myself into For- 
tune's lap, and try if she would make me amends 
for the injuries she had done me at the gaming- 
table. This purchase being made, left me almcst 
pennyiess; when, as if I had not been sufficiently 
miserable, a bailiff in woman's clothes got admit- 
tance to my chamber, whither, he was directed by 
the bookseller. He arrested me at my tailor's suit 
for thirty-five pounds; a sum for which I could 
not procure bail; and was therefore conveyed to his 
house, where I wzs locked up in an upper cham- 
ber. I had now neither health (for I was scarce 
recovered from my indisposition), liberty, money, 
er friends ; and had abandoned all hopes, and even 
the desire of life. ' But this could not last long,* 
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said Adwns ; < for doubtless the tailor released yon 
' the moment he was truly acquainted with yomr 
' affairs, and knew that your circumstances would 

* not permit you to pay him.' Oh, sir, answered 
the gentleman, he knew that before he arrested 
me; nay he knew that Dothiri^ but incapacity 
could prevent me paying my debts ; for I had been 
his customer many years, had spent vast sums of 
money with him, and had always, paid most punc- 
tually in my prosperous days: but when I re- 
minded him of this, with assurances,- that, if he 
would not molest my endeavours, I would pay him 
all the money 1 could by my utmost labour and 
industry procure, reserving only what was suffi- 
cient to preserve me alive: he answered his patience 
was worn out ; that I had put him off from time to 
time ; that he wanted the money ; that he had put 
it into a lawyer's liands ; and if I did not pay hin* 
immediately, or find security, I must lie in jail, 
and expect no mercy. ' He may expect mercy,* 
cries Adams, starting from his chair, *" where he 
' will find none! How can such a wretch repeat 

* the Lord's prayer ; where the word, which is 
' translated, 1 know not for what reason, trespasses, 
' is in the original, debts ! And as surely as we do 

* not forgive others their debts, when they are un- 

* able to pay them, so surely shall we ourselves be 

* unforgiven, when we are in no condition of pay- 

* ing.' He ceased, and the gentleman proceeded. 
While I was in this deplorable situation, a former 
acquaintance, to whom I had communicated my* 
lottery-ticket, found me out, and, making me a 
visit, with great delight in his countenance, shook 
me heartily by the hand, and wished me joy of my 
good fortune : for, says he, your ticket is come up 
a prize of 3000/. Adams snapt bis lisigers at these 
words in an ecstasy of joy; which, however, did 
not continue long: for the gentleman thus pro- 
ceeded : Alas I sir, this was only a trick of Fortune 
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to sink me the deeper; for I had disposed of this 
lottery-ticket two days before, to a relation who 
rcfuseid lending me a shilling without it, in. order 
to procure myself bread. As soon as my friend 
was acquainted with my unfortunate sale, he began 
to revile me, and remind me of all the ill conduct 
and miscarriages of my life. He said I was one 
whom Fortune could not save, if she would ; that 
I was now ruined without any hopes of retrieval, 
nor must expect any pity from my friends ; that it 
would be extreme weakness to compassionate the 
misfortunes of a man who ran headlong to his own 
destruction. He then painted to me, in as lively 
colours as he was able, the happiness I should have 
now enjoyed, had I not foolishly disposed of my 
ticket. 1 urged the plea of ■necessity ; biit he made 
no answer to that, and beg&i? again to revile me, 
till 1 could bear it no longer, and desired him to 
finish his visit. I soon exchanged the bailiff's 
house for a prison; where, as I had not money 
sufficient to procure me a separate apartment, I 
was crowded in with a great number of miserable 
wretches, in common with whom I was destitute 
of every convenience of life, even that which all 
the brutes enjoy, wholesome air. In these dread- 
ful circumstances I applied by letter to several of 
my old acquaintance, and such to whom I had 
formerly lent money without any great prospect 
of its being returned, for their assistance ; but in 
vain. An excuse, instead of a denial, was the gen- 
tlest answer I received. — 'Whilst I languished in a 
condition too horrible to be described, and which, 
in a land of humanity, and what is much more, 
Christianity, seems a strange punishment for a 
little inadvertency and indiscretion ; whilst I was 
in this condition, a fellow came into the prison, 
and inquiring me oat, delivered me the follow- 
ing letter : ' 

VOL. V. S 
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"Sin, 
" My father, to whom you sold your ticket in 
" the last lottery, died the same day in which it 
" came up a prize, as you have possibly heard, and 
" left me sole heiress of all his fortune. I am so 
" much touched with your present circumstances, 
" and the uneasiness you must feel at having been 
" driven to dispose of what might have made you 
** happy, that I must desire yonr acceptance of 
** the enclosed, and am 

" Your humble servant, 
" Harriet Hearty." 

And what do you think was enclosed ? ' I don't 
' know,* cried Adams ; * not less than a guinea^ I 
' hope.' — Sir, it was a bank-note for 200/. — ' SOOt.' 
says Adams, in a rapture.~-No less, I assure you, 
answered the gentleman; a sum I was not haJf so 
delighted with, as with the dear name of the gene- 
rous girl that sent it me ; and who was not only the 
best, out the handsomest creature in the universe; 
and for whom I had long had a passion, which I 
sever durst disclose to her. I kissed her name a 
thousand times, my eyes overflowing with tenderness 
and gratitude; 1 repeated — 'But not to detain you 
with these raptures, I immediately acquired my li- 
berty; and, having paid alt my debts, departed, 
with upwards of fifty pounds in my pocket, to thank ■ 
my kind deliverer. She happened to be then out 
of town, a circumstance, which, upon reflexion, 
pleased me; for by that means I had an oppor- 
tunity to appear before her in a more decent dress. 
At her return to town, within a day or two, I threw 
myself at her feet with the most ardent acknow- 
ledgements; which she rejected with an unfeigned 
greatness of mind, and told me, I could not oblige 
her more than by never mentioning, or if possible 
thinking, on a circumstance which must bring to my 
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mind ftn accident that might be grieroos to me to 
think on. She proceeded thus: * What I have 
' done, is in. my Own eyes a trifle, and perhaps in- 
' finitely less than would have become me to do. 
'And if you thitik of engaging in any business, 
•where a larger sum may be serviceable to 
' you, I shidl not be over-rigid, either as to the se- 
• cnrity or interest.* I endeavoured to express all ' 
the gratitude in my power to this profusion of 
goodness, though perhaps it was my enemy, and 
began to afflict my mind with more agonies than 
all the miseries I had underwent; it affected me 
with sevelrer reflexions than poverty, distress, and 
prisons united, had been able to make me feel ; 
for, sir, these acts and professions of kindness, which 
were sufficient to have raised in a good Jieart the 
most violent passion of fri^idship to one of the 
.same* or to ^e and ugliness in a different sex, 
came to me from a woman, a young and beautiful 
woman ; one whose perfections I had long known, 
and for whom I had long conceived a violent pas- 
sion, though with a despair which made me en- 
deavour rather to curb and conceal, than to nourish 
or acquaint her with it. In shorty they came upon 
me united with beauty, softnessj and tenderness : 
such bewitching smiles! — O Mr. Adams, in that 
moment I lost myself, and forgetting our diiferent 
situttfions, nor considering what return I was mak- 
iagto her goodnessj by desiring her, who had given 
me 80 mnch, to bestow her all, I laid gentW hold 
on her hand, and, conveying it to my lips, I press- 
ed it with inconceivable ardour ; then, lifting up 
my swimming eyes, I saw her face and neck over- 
^read with one blush ; she offered to withdraw her 
band, yet not so as to deliver it from njine, though 
i held it with the gentlest force. We both stood 
trembling ; her eyes cast on the ground, and mine 
itedfiutly fixed on her. Good G — d, what was then 
the condition of my youl I burning with love, desire, 
sfi 
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admiration, gratitude, and every tender passion, all 
bent on one charming object. Passion at last got 
the better of both reason and respect, and softly 
letting go her hand, I offered madly to clasp her 
in my arms; when, a little recovering. herself, she* 
started from me, asking me, with some show of au- 
ger, ' If she had any reason to expect this treat- 
' ment from me.' I then fell prostrate before her, 
and told her, If I had offended, my life was absQ-, 
lutely in her power, which I would in any manner 
lose for her sake. Nay, madam, said I, you shall 
not be so ready to punish me, as I to suffer. I own, 
my guilt. I detest the reflexion that I would have 
sacrificed your happiness to mine. Believe me, I ' 
sincerely repent my ingratitude } yet, believe me 
too, it was my passion, my unbounded passion for 

Jrou, which hurried me so fiir : I have loved you 
ong and tenderly} and the goodness you have 
shown me hath innocently weighed down a wretch 
undone before. Acquit me of all mean, merce- 
nary views ; and, before I take my leave of you 
for ever, which I am resolved instantly to do, be- 
lieve me, that Fortune could Iiave raised me to no 
height to which I could not have gladly lifted, you. 
O, curst be Fortune !— * Do not,' says she, inter- 
rupting me with the sweetest voice^ ' Do not curse 

* Fortune, since she hath made me happy ; and, if 

* she hath put your happiness in my power, I have 

* told you you shall ask nothing in reason which I 

* will refuse.' Madam, said I, you mistake me, it 
you imagine, as you seem, my happinesi; is in tl^ 
power of Fortune now. Yon have obliged nae too. 
much already; if I have any wish, it b for some.. 
blessed accident, by which! may contribute with 
my life to the least augmentation of your felicity.. 
As for myself, the only happiness I can ever have, 
will be hearing of yours; and if Fortune will make: 
jthat complete, I will forgive her all her wron^^ ta^ 
me. * You may, indeed,' answered she ^ilii^ 
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* for your own happiness nrnst be indncled inmihe. 
' I have long known your- "worth; nay, I must cOn* 

* fessi* said she blushing, * I have long discovered 
' that passion for me you profess, notwithstanding 
' those endeavours, which I am convinced werd 
■ unaffected, to conceal it; and if all X can give 
' with reason will not suiRce, — 'tate reason away,— 7 
'■ and now'I believe you cannot ask Ine wh&t I will 

* deny/ — ^he uttered these words with a sweet- 
ness hot to be imagined. I immediately started ; 
my blbodi which lay freezing at my heaft, rushed 
tumnltuously through every vein. I stood for a 
moment silent ; then; flying to her, I -caught bet 
in' myamis, no longer resisting,' iind 'softly t6I4 
h^r,' she must give nfe then herself; - O, sir !— ^an 

' I describe her look ? She remtiined sitent, and air 
most motionless, several' minutes, Jyt last, recoi 
vering herself a little, she insisted' on my leaving 
her,' and in shch a manner that I infetahfly obeyed: 
— ^ybu may imagme, however, I soon saw her agairtl 
—'But I ask pardon; I fear 1 have detained you too 
long in relating the parriculars of the former iii- 
terview. ' So far otherwise,' said Adams, licking 
his lips, '■that I could willingly hei^r it over again.* 
"Wellj sir, continued the gentleman, to be as con- 
cise as possible, within a week she consented to 
make nie.the happiest of mankind. We were mar- 
ried shortly after ; and when I came' to examine 
the circumstances of my wife's fortune (which, I dq 
assure you, I was not presently at leisure enough 
to do), I found it amounted to about six thousand 
pounds, most part of which lay in effects ; for her 
'father had been a wine-merchant : and she seemed 
willing," if I liked it, that I should- carry on the 
Bame trade. I readily, and too inconsiderately, 
undertook it; for, not having been bred to the 
secrets of the business, and endeavouring to deal 
-with the utmost honesty and uprightness, X soon 
found our fortune in a declining way, and my trade 
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decreasing by little and little; for my wines, which 
Inever adulterated after their importatioDi and were 
sold as neat as they came over, were universally 
decried by the vintners, to whom I could not allow 
them quite as cheap as those who gained double 
the profit by a less price. I soon began to despair 
of improving our fortune by these means ; nor was 
I at sjl easy at the visits and familiari^ of many . 
who had been my acquaintance in my prosper!^, 
but denied and shunned me in my advers.ity, and 
now very forwardly renewed their acquaintance 
withme. Id short, I had suQiciently seen, that the 
pleasures of the world are chiefly folly, and the 
business of .it mostly knavery; and both, nothing 
better thai?)vanity; the men of pleasure tciaring 
one another to pieces, from, the emulation of spendk 
ing money, and the men of business, from envy. in 
getting it. . My happiness consisted entirely in my 
wife, ivqom I loved with an inexpressible fopdness, 
which was perfectly returned ; and my prospects 
were no other than to provide for our growing fii; 
mily; for she was now big of her second child : 
I therefore took an opportunity to ask her opinion 
of entering into a retired life, which, after hearing 
my reasons, and perceiving my affection for it, she 
readily embraced. AVe so(>a put our small for- 
tune, now reduced under three thousand pounds, 
into money, with part of which we purchEised this 
little place, whither we retired soon after her de- 
livery; from a world full of bustle, noise, hatred, 
envy, and ingratitude, to ease, quiet, and love. - 
We have here lived almost twenty years, with little 
other conversation than our own, most of the neigh> 
bourhood taking us for very strange people; the 
squire of tlie parish representing me as a madman, 
and the parson as a presbyterian ; because I will 
not hunt with the one, nor drink with the other. 

* Sir,' says Adams, * Fortune hath, I think, paid 

* you ^U her debts in this sweet retirement.' Sifi 
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replied the gentleman, I am thankful to the great 
Autlior of all things, for the blessings I bereei\)oy. 
I have the best of wives, and three pretty children,- 
for whom I have the true tenderness of -a parent. 
But no blessings are pure in this world : within 
three years of my arrival here I lost my eldest son. 
(Here he sighed bitterly.) 'Sir/ said Adams, 'we 
^ must submit to Providence, and consider death 
' as common to all.' We must submit, indeed, 
answered the gentleman; and if he had died, I 
could have borne the loss with patience ; but alas ! 
sir, he was stolen away from my door, by some 
wicked travelling people, whom they call Gi[>* 
sies; nor could 1 ever with the most diligent 
siearch recover liim. Poor child ! he had the 
sweetest look — the exact picture of his mother ; at 
which some tears unwittingly dropt from bis eyes, 
as did likewise from those of Adams, who always 
sympathised with his friends on those occasions. 
Thus, sir, said the gentlemen, I have Bnlshed roy 
story, in which, if I have been too particular, I 
ask your pardon; and now, if you please, I will 
fetch you another bottle ; which proposal the par- 
son thankfully accepted. 



CHAP. IV. 

A description of Mr. Wilson's way of Ui-'ing. The 
tragical adventure of the dog, and other grave 
matters. 



T, 



HE geutleman returned with the bottle.; and 
Adams and he sat some time silent, when the 
former started up, and cried, ' No, that won't do.' 
The gentleman inquired into his meaning ; he an- 
swered, * He had been considering that it was pos- 
* sible the late fiunous king Theodore might have 
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' been the very son whom he had lost ;' but added, 
'■ th^t his age could not answer that imagination. 

* However,' says he, * G — disposes all things for 
' the best; and very probably he may besome great 

* man, or duke ; ana may, one day or other, revisit 

* you in that capacity.* The gentleman answered, 
he should know him amongst ten thousand, for he 
had a mark on his left breast of a strawberry, 
which his mother had given him by longing for 
that fruit. 

That beautiful young lady the Morning now rosft 
from her bed, and with a countenance blooming 
with fresh youth and sprightliness, like miss — *, 
with soft dews hanging on her pouting lips, began 
to take her early walk over the eastern hills ; and 
presently after, that gallant person the Sun stole 
softly from his wife's chamber to pay his addresses 
to her ; when the gentleman asked his guest if he 
would walk forth and survey his little garden; 
which he readily agreed to; and Joseph at the same 
time awaking from a sleep, in which he had been 
two hours buried, went with them. No parterres, 
.no fountains, no statues, embellished this little 
garden. Its only ornament was a short walk, 
shaded on each side by a filbert-hedge, with a 
sinall alcove at one end; whither in hot weather 
the gentleman and his wife used to retire and 
divert themselves with their children, who played 
in the walk before them. But thongh vanity had 
no votary in this little spot, here was variety 
of fruit, and every thing usefiil for the kitchen ; 
which was abundantly sufficient to catch the ad- 
miration of Adams, who told the gentleman, he 
had certainly a good gardener. Sir, answered 
he, that gardener is now before you : whatever yon 
see here is the work solely of my own hands. 
Whilst I am pronding necessaries for my tafale^, 

* Whoeret the teaitr pleaau, 
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1 likewise procure myself an appetite for them. 
In fair seasons, I seldom pass less than six hours 
of the twenty-four in this place, where 1 am not 
idle; and by these means I have been able to 
preserve my health ever since my arrival here, 
without assistance from physic. Hither I generally 
repair at the dawn, and exercise myself whilst ftiy 
wife dresses her children and prepares our break- 
fast; after which we are seldom asunder during 
the residue of the dajj for when the weather will 
not permit them to accompany me here, I am 
usually within with them; for I am neither ashamed 
of conversing with my wife nor of playing with 
my children; to say the truth, I do not perceive 
that inferiority of understanding which the levity 
of rakes, the dulness of men of business, or the au- 
sterity of the learned, would persuade us of in 
women. As for my woman, I declare I have found 
none of my own sex capable of making juster obser- 
vations on life, or of delivering them more agreea- 
bly; nor do I believe any one possessed of a faithfu!- 
Jer or braver friend. And sure as this friendship is 
sweetened with more delicacy and tenderness, so is 
it confirmed by dearer pledges than can attend the 
closest male alliance; for what union can be so 
fest as our common interest in the fruits of our 
embraces ? Perhaps, sir, you are not yourself a 
father ; if you are not, be assured you cannot con- 
ceive the delight I have in my little ones. Would 
you not despise me, if you saw me stretched on 
the ground, and my children playing round me? 

* I should reverence the sight,' quoth Adams ; ' I 

* myself am now the father of six, and have been 

* of eleven, and I can say I never scourged a child 
' of my own, unless as his schoolmaster, and thSh 

' have felt every stroke on my- own posteriors. . 

* And as to what you say concerning women, I 

* have often lamented my own wife did not under- 
' stand Greek.* — ^The gentleman smiled, and an- 
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swered, he would not be apprehended to insinuate 
that his own had an understanding above the care 
of her family; on the contrary, says he, my Harriet^ 
I assure you, is a notable housewife, and few gen- 
tlemen's housekeepers understand cookery or con- 
fectionary better; but these are arts which she 
hath no great occasion for now : however, the wine 
you commended so much last night at supper was 
of her own making, as is indeed all the liquor in 
my house, except my beer, which falls to my pro- 
vince. ' And I assure you it is as excellent,' quoth 
Adams, ' as ever I tasted.' We formerly kept a 
maid-servant, but since my girls have been grow- 
ing up, she is unwilling to indulge them in idle- 
ness ; for as the fortunes I shall give them will be 
very small, we intend not to breed them above the 
rank they are likely to fill hereafter, nor to teach 
them to despise or ruin a plain. husband. Indeed, 
I could wish a man of my own temper, and a 
retired life, might fall to their lot; for I have ex- 
perienced, that calm serene happiness, which is 
seated in content, is inconsistent with the hurry 
and bustle of the world. He was proceeding thus, 
when the little things, being just risen, ran eagerly 
towards him and asked him blessing. They were 
shy to the strangers; but the eldest acquainted 
her father, that her mother and the young gentle- 
woman were up, and that breakfast was ready. 
They all went in, where the gentleman was sur- 
prised at the beauty of Fanny, who had now 
recovered herself from her fatigue, and was en- 
tirely clean dressed ; for the rogues who had taken 
away her purse had left her her bundle. But if he was 
so much amazed at the beauty of this young crea- 
ture, his guests were no less charmed at the ten- 
derness which appeared in the behaviour of the 
husband and wife to each other and to their chil- 
dren; and at the dutiful and affectionate behaviour 
of these to their parents. These instances pleased 
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the wellTdisposed miai of Adams, equally with 
the readiness which they expressed to oblige their 
guests, and their forwardness to offer them the best 
of every thing in their house ; and what delighted 
him still more, was an instance or two of their 
charity ; for whilst they were ^t break&st, the 
good woman was called forth to assist her sick 
ueighbour, which she did with some, cordials made 
for tho public use ; and the. good maa went into 
his garden at the same time, to supply another 
with something which he wanted thence ; for they 
had nothing which those who wanted it were not 
welcome to. These, good people were in the ut- 
most cheerfulness, when they he^ird the report of 
a'gun, and immediately ailerwards a little dog, the 
favourite of the eldest daughter, came limping-in 
all bloc^y, and laid, himself at his mistress's feet{ 
the poor girl, who was about eleven years old, 
burst into tears at the ^ight ; and presently one of 
the neighbours came in and informed them, that 
the young squire, the son of the lord of the manor, 
had shot him as he passed by, swearing at the 
same time he would prosecute the m,a5ter of him < 
for keeping a spaniel, for that he bad given notice 
he would not suffer one in the parish. The dog, 
whom his mistress had taken into her lap, died in 
a few minutes, licking her hand. She expressed 
great agony at his loss ; and the other children 
began to cry for their sister's misfortune; nor 
could Fanny herself refrain. AVhilst the father 
and mother attempted to comfort her, Adams 
grasped his crabstick, and would have sallied out 
after the squire, had not Joseph withheld him. 
He eould not however bridle his tongue— he pro- ' 
nounced the word Rascal with great emphasis ; 
said, he deserved to be hanged more than a high' 
^\'ayman, and wished he had the scourging him. ' 
The motiier took her child, lamenting and carrying 
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the defad- favourite in her arms, out of the room ; 
when the gentleman saW, this was the second time 
this sijuire had endeav"oufed to kill the little wretch, 
and had wounded him smarlly once' before; adding, 
he could have no motive tut' iil^nattire, for the 
little thing, W^hich was not near as big as one's fist, 
had never been twenty fsi^ds from the- house in 
the six years his daughter Had had it. He said he 
had done nothing to des'erv* this usage; but tis 
father had t4o gi:eat Sa fortune .to contend with: 
that he was as absolute as any'.tyfant ill the uni- 
verse, and had liitled' air the dogs -and -taken away 
all the guns in" tlTre^neighbottrTioorfi and not only 
that, but hetrampied down'li6dges,and'rbdeover 
com and gardens, with no^ m6re- regai'(J than if 
they were the'highway. '*l wish I c'ouM catch him 
'in my garden,'- said Adams; 'though I' would 
' rather forgive him riding through rby iiousey than 
' such an ill-nahifed-act as tHSfe.'-*' ■ ■ '-, "■ 
'' The cheerfulness of the ■conversation"bei»g in- 
terrupted by this accident; in which the guests could 
be of no service to their -kind eittiertainec^, and as the 
mother was taken up ip adtninistring consolation 
to the poor girl, whose disposition was too good 
hastily to forgetthe sudden'loss of her little favou- 
rite, which had been fondhrtg 'w\th her a few mi- 
nutes before ; and as Joseph and' Fanfly were im- 
patient to get home and- begin those previous ce- 
remonies to their happiness which Adams had 
insisted on, they now offered to take their leave. 
The gentleman importuned them iuuch to stay- 
dinner i but when he found their eagerness to de- 
. part, he summoned his wife ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing performed all the usual ceremonies of -bows 
and curt'sies, more pleasant to be seen than to be 
related, they took their leave, tlie gentleman and 
his wife heartily wishing them a good journey, and 
they as heartily thanking them for their kind ea- 
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tertainment They then departed, Adams declar- 
. ing that this was the maDuer in which the people 
had lived in the golden age. 



A disputation on schools, held on the- road between 
Mr. Abraham Adams and Joseph} and a discovery 
not ujooelcome to them both. 

UU^ travellers having well refreshed themselves 
at the gentleman's house, Joseph and Fanny with 
sleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams with ale and to- 
bacco, renewed theif journey with great alacrity; 
and, pursuing the road in which they were directed, 
travelled many miles before they met with any ad- 
venture worth relating. In this interval, we shall 
present our readers with a very carious discourse, 
as we apprehend it, concerning public schools, 
which passed between Mr. Joseph Andrews and 
Mr. Abraham Adams. 

They had not gone far, before Adams, calling to 
Joseph, asked him, * If he had attended to the gen- 
■* tleman's story;' he answered, ' To all the former 
' part.' — ' And don't you think,' says he, * he was 

* a very unhappy man in his youth?' — * A very un- 

* happy man, indeed,' answered the other. * Jo- 

* sepn,' cries Adams, screwing up his mouth, * I 

* have found it; I have discovered the cause o£ 

* all the misfortunes which befel him : a public 

' schoolj Joseph, was the cause of all the calamities y' 

* which he afiterwards suffered. Public schools ace^ 
' the nurserie* of all vice and immorality. Allthe^^ 
'* wicked fe|low<8 whom I remember at the univerc^ 

■* sity, were bred at them.— Ah, Lord ! I can re- 

* member, as well as if it was but yesterday, a knot 
'«f them; tbey called tltem King's Scholars, I 
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* forget why— very wicked fellows ! Joseph, yorf 

* may thank the Lom yon were not bred at a pub- 
' lie school : you would never have preserved your 

* virtue as you have. The first care I always take^ 
' is of a boy's morals ; I had rather he should be 

* a blockhead than an atheist or a presbyterian. 

* What is all the learning of the world compared to 

* his immortal soul F What shall a man take in ex- 

* change for his soul ? But the masters of great 
' schools trouble themselves about no such thing. 

* I'have known a lad of eighteen at the university, 
' who hath not been able to say his catechism } 

* but for my own part, I alwa}*^ scourged a lad 

* sooner for missing that than any other ' lesson.' 
*J3elieve me, child, all that gentleman's misfor- 

* tunes arose from his being ^ucated at a public 

* school.' 

* It doth not become me,* answered Joseph, * to 

* dispute any thing, sir, with you, especially a mat- 

* ter of this kind ; for to be sure you must be al- 

* ilowed by all the world to be the best teacher of a; 

* school m all our county. *-r-' Yes, that,' says 
Adams, ' I believe, is granted me ; that I may 

* without much vanity pretend to — nay» I believe 

* I may go to the next county too — but gloriari rum 

* est meum.' — ' However, sir, as you are pleased to 
< bid me speak,* says Joseph, * you know my late 
' master, sir Thomas Booby, was bred at a public 

* school, and he was the finest gentleman in all the 

* neighbourhood. And I have often heard him 

* say, if he had a hundred boys he would breed 

* Uiem all at the same place. It was hb opinion, 
' and I have often heard him deliver it, that a boy 
' taken from a public school, and carried into the 
' world, will learn more in one year th^re, than one 
' of a private education will in five. He used to 

* say, the school itself initiated him a great way (I 

* remember that was his very expression), for great 
'schools are little societies^ where ft boy of any 
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' observation may see in epitome what he will 

* afterwards find in the world at large.' — ' Hinc ilLt 
' tachn/ma : for that very reason^' quoth Adams, 

' I prefer a private school, where boys may be kept — 
' in innoc^ice and ignorance; for, according •ti) 
' that fine passage in the play of Cato, the only 

* English tragedy I ever read, 

' If knowledge of the world must make men villiuagj 
**May Juba ever live in ignorance. 

' Who would not rather preserve the purity of his 

* child, than wish him to attain the whole circle of 
' arts and sciences? whicb,by the bye, he may learn 

* in the classes of a private school; for I would not 

* be vain, but I esteem myself to be second to none, 
' nulii secundum, in teaching these things ; so that 

* a lad may have as much learning in a private as 

* in a public education.' — ' And, with submission, 
answered Joseph, * he may get as much vice : wit- 
' ness several country gentlemen, who were educat- 
' ed within five miles of their own houses, and are 
' as wicked as if they had known the world from 

* their infiincy. I remember, when I waa in the 

* stable, if a young horse was vicious in his nature, 

* no correction would make him otherwise : I take 
^ it to be equally the same among men : if a boy 

* be of sc mischievous wicked inclination, no school, 
' though ever so-private, will ever make him good; 
.* on the contrary,, if he be of a righteous temper, you 

* may trust him to London, or wherever else you 

* please — he wilt be in no danger of being corrupt* 

* ed. Besides, I have often heard my master say 
' that the discipline practised in public schools was 

* much better than that in private.' — * You talk 

* like a jackanapes,' sa}^ Adams, * and so did your 

* master. Discipline indeed ! Because one man 

* scourges twenty or thirty hoys more in a momng 

* than another, is he therefore a better disciplina- 

* riah? I do pre«ime to confer in this point with 
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* all who have taught from Chiron's time to this 

* day ; and, if I was master of six boys only, I 
' would preserve as good discipline amount them 
' as the master of the greatest school in the world. 
.* I say nothing, young man ; remember, I say no- 
' thing ; but if sir Thomas himself had been edu- 

* cated nearer home, and under the tuition of some- 

* body — remember, I name nobody-— it might have 

* been better for him ; — but his father must institute 
' him in the knowledge of the world. Nemo thot- 

* talium omnibus koris sapit.'' Joseph seeing him run 
on in this manner, asked pardon many times, assur- 
ing him he had no intention to offend. ' I believe 

* you had not, child,' said he, ' and I am not an- 

* gry with you : but for maintaining good discipline 

* in a school ; for this ' — ^And then he ran on as be- 
fore, named all the masters who are recorded in 
old books, and preferred himself to them all. In- 
deed, if this good man had an enthusiasm, or what 
the vulgar call a blind side, it was this : he thought 
a schoolmaster the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the greatest ofallschoolmasters; neither 
of which points he would have given up to Alex- 
ander the Great at the head of his army. 

At^ms continued his subject till they came' to 
onQ of the beautifuUest spots of ground in the uni- 
verse. It was a kind of natural amphitheatre 
formed by the winding of a small rivulet, which 
was planted with thick woods ; and the trees rose 
gradually above each other, by the natural ascent 
of the ground they stood on ^ which ascent as they 
hid with their boughs, they seemed to have been 
disposed by the design of the most skilful planter. 
The soil was spread with a verdure which no paint 
could imitate; and the Mrht^e place might have 
raised romantic ideas in elder minds than those of 
Joseph and Fanny, without the assistance of love. 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joseph pro- 
posed to 'Adams that they should- rest awhile in 
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this delightful place, and refresh themselves with 
some provisions which the good-nature of Mrs. 
Wilson had provided theHi with. Adams made no 
objection to the proposal ; so down they sat, and 
pulling out a cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, thej 
made a repast with a cheerfulness which might 
have attracted the envy of more splendid tables. 
I should not omit, that they found among their 
provision a little paper containing a piece of gold, 
which Adams imagining had been put there by 

- mistake, would have returned back to restore it ; 
but he was at last convinced by Joseph, that MV. 
"Wilson had taken this handsome way of furnisbing 
them with a supply for their journey, on bis havt 
ing related the distress which they had been in 
when they were relieved by the generosity of th« 
pediar. Adams said he was glad to see such an 
instance of goodness, not so much for the conve- 
niency which it brought them, as for the sake of 
the doer, whose reward would be great in heaven. 
He likewise comforted himself with a reQeitioQ 
that he should shortly have an opportunity of re- 
turning it him ; for the gentleman was within a 
■week to make a journey into Somersetshire, ta 
fass through Adams's parish, and had faithfully 

■ promised to call on him ; a circumstance which 
we thought too immaterial to mention before ; hut 
which those who have as great an affection for thrt 
geatleman as ourselves, will rejoice at, as it may 

. :give them hopes of seeing him a^in. Then Jo- 
"seph made a speech on charity, which the reader, 
if he is so disposed, may see in the next chapter; 
for w« 6com to betray him into any such reading, 
without first giving faiim warning. 
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CHAP, VI. 



Moral Tefiexiojis by Joseph Andrews; zoith the hunt- 
ing adventure, and parson Adams's miraculous 
escape. 

*. HAVE often wondered, sir, said Joseph, to ob- 
serve so few instances of charity among mankind ; 
for though the goodness of a man's heart did not 
incfine him to relieve the distresses of his fellow- 
creatures, methinks the desire of honour should 
move him to it. What inspires a man to build fine 
bouses, to purchase fine furniture, pictures, clothes, 
and other things, at a great expense, but an ambi- 
tion to be respected more than other people ? Now, 
would not one great act of charity, one instance of 
redeeming a poor family from all the miseries of 
porerty, restoring an unfortunate tradesman by a 
Sum of money to the means of procuring a liveli- 
hood by his industry, discharging an undone debtor 
from his debts or a gaol, or any such-like example 
of goodness, create a man more honour and re- 
spect than he could acquire by the finest house, 
furniture, pictures, or clothe8,ithat were ever be- 
held ? For not only the object himself who was 
thus relieved, but all who heard the name of such 
e person, must, I imagine, reverence him infinitely 
more than the possessor of all those other things; , 
which, when we so admire, we rather praise the 
builder, the workman, the painter, the lace-maker, 
the tailor, and the rest, by whose ingenuity they are 
produced, than the person who by his money makes 
them his own. For my own part, when I have 
waited behind my lady in a room hung with fine 
pictures, while I have been looking at them I have 
never once thought of their owner, nor hath any 
one else, as I ever observed j for when it has been 
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asked whose picture that was, it was never once an- 
swered, the master's of the house; but Ammycon-, 
ni, Paul Varnish, Hmioibal Seratchi, or.Hogarthi,- 
which I suppose wtre the: names of the painters j' 
but if it was asked. Who redeemed such a one out! 
of prison ? Who lent such a ruined tradesman mo- 
ney to set up? , Whoclothed tliat family of poor 
small Children ? it is very plain what must be the 
answer. And besides, these great folks, are mis- 
taken, if' tbej imagine they get any honour at all 
by these means ; for I do not remember I ever was: 
with my iady at any house where she commended.' 
the house or furniture ; but I have heard her at hec 
return home ikiake sport and jeer at whatever she, 
had before, commended; and 1 have been told by 
other gentletnen in livery, that it is the same in 
their families: but I defy the wisest man in the 
world to turn a true good action into ridicule. I 
defy him to do it. He who should endeavour it. 
would be laughed at himself, instead of making- 
others laugh. Nobody scarce doth any good, yet 
they, all agree in praising those who do. Indeed, 
it is strange that all men should consent in com-- 
mending goodness, and no man endeavour to de-- 
serve that commendation; whilst, on the contrary,- 
all rail at wickedness, and all are as eager to be 
what they abuse. Thjs I know not the reasqn of;: 
but it is as plain as daylight to those who converse' 
in the world, as I have done these three years.-^ 
•Are all the great folks wicked, then?' says Fanny. 
To be sure there are some exceptions, answered, 
Joseph. Some gentlemen of our cloth report cha- 
ritable actions done by their lords and masters; 
and I have heard squire Pope, the great poet, at. 
my lady's table, tell stories of a man that lived at 
a place called Iloss, and another at rthe Bath, one 
Ai — Al— I forget his name, but it is in. the book 
of verses. This gentleman hath, built up a stately 
bouse too, which the squire likes very; well ; but his 
t2 
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ehsrity is seen farther thui his house/ thou^ i# 
st»xds on ft tnU, — ay, and brings him more bonoar 
too. It was his charity th^ put him in the boc^, 
where t^ sqtfire says lie puts all those who ieserve 
it ; and to be sure, as he lives among aH the great 
peopke, if there were any such, he woiiW know 
^tna. — This was all of Mr. Joseph Andrews's speech 
which I eould g6t him to recollect, which I have 
delivered as iiear as was possible in his own words, 
wiith a very smatl embeltislWMent. Bat I belief 
tlie read«ii hath not be«n a little surprised' at the 
long silence of parson Adaine,' especiaHy as" so 
many occasions offered- ^emselves to exert his^ cu- 
riosity and observation. The truth is, be was fast 
asleep, and had so been from the beginning trf" the, 
preceding narrative ; and, indeed, if the reader 
considers that so many hours had passed since he 
had closed' his eyes, he will not wonder at his re- 
pose, though even Henley himself, or as great aa.. 
orator (if any sateh be), had been rn his rostrum or 
tub before him. 

. Joseph, whO' whilst lie was spea^ing^ had con- 
tinued in one attitude, with his head' recli«it^ on 
one side, and kis eyes' cast on the ground, no 
sooner perceived, on looking up, the position of 
Adath^ who was stretched- on his back, and snored 
louder than t^ie usual braying of the anunal with 
long eate, than he turned towards- Famny, and, 
ttrfting heF by the hand,1>egan a dalliance, which, 
. though, consistent with the purest innocence and 
decency, neither he would have attempted nor she 
permitted before axty witness. Whilst they amused 
thenisel'T^s in this harmless and delightfiit fnannier, 
they heard a pack of hounds approaching in full 
cry towards them, an<J presently afterwards saw » 
hare pop forth from the wood^ and, crossing the' 
water, land within a few yards of them in the 
meadows. The hare was nO sooner on shore, than 
it seated itself on its hinder legs, and' listened t» 
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the sound of the pursuers. Faony was wonder- 
fully pleased with the little wretch, and eagerly 
longed to have it in her arms, tht^ ^e might pre- 
serve it from the dangers which seemed to threaten 
it ; but the rational part of the creation do not 
always aptly distinguish tlieir friends from their 
foes ; what wonder then if this silly creature, the 
ipomenf it heheJd her, fled from the friend who 
would have protected it, and, traversing the mea- 
dows again, passed the little rivulet on the oppo^ 
jsite"^ side. It was, however, so spent and weak, that 
it fell down twice or thrice in its way. This af- 
fected the tender heart of Fanny, who exclaimed, 
with tears in her eyes, against the barbarity of 
worrying a poor innocent defencdiess animal oat 
of its life, and putting it to the extremect torture ■ 
for diversion. She had not much time to make 
reflexions of this kind ; for on a sudden the hounds 
rushed through the wood, which resounded with 
their throats and the throats of their retinue, who 
attended on them on horseback. The dogs now 
passed the rivulet, and pursued the footsteps of the 
hare; five horsemen attempted to leap over, three 
of whom succeeded, and two were in the attempt 
thrown from their saddles into the water ; their 
companions, and their own horses too, proceeded 
after their sport, and left their friends and riders 
1^0 invoke the assistance of Fortune, or employ the 
more active means of strength and agility for their 
deliverance. Joseph, however, was not so uncon- 
cerned on this occasion ; he left Fanny for a mo- 
ment to herself, and ran to the gentlemen, who 
were immediately on their legs, shaking their ears, 
and easily, with the help of his hand, obtained the 
bank (for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; and 
without staying to thank their kind assister, ran 
dripping across ihe meadow, calling to their bro- 
ther sportaueA to stop their horses ; but they 
heard them not. 
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- The hounds were now very little behind their 
poor reeling, staggering prey, which, fainting al- 
most at every step, crawled through the wood, and 
had almost got round to the place where Fanny 
stood, when it was overtaken by its enemies, and, 
being driven out of the covert, was caught, and in- 
stantly tore to pieces before Fanny's face, who 
■was unable to assist it with any aid more power- 
fill than pity; nor could she prevail on Joseph, 
who had been himself a sportsman in his youth, 
to attempt any thing contrary to- the laws of hunt- 
ing in favour of the hare, which he said was killed 
feirly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of 
Adams, who lay asleep at some distance from the 
lovers; and the hounds in devouring it, and pull- 
ing it backwards and forwards, had drawn it so 
Tclose to him, that some of them (by mistake per- 
haps for the hare's skin) laid hold of the skirts of 
his cassock; others at the same time applying 
their teeth to his wig, which he had with a hand- 
kerchief fastened to his head, began to pull him 
about ; and had not the motion of his body had 
more effect on him than seemed to be wrought by 
the noise, they must certainly have tasted his flesh, 
which delicious flavour might have been fatal to 
him; but being roused by these tuggings, he in- 
stantly awaked, and with a jerk delivering his 
head from his wig, he with most admirable dexte- 
rity recovered his legs, which now seemed the 
-only members he could entrust his safety to. 
Having, therefore, escaped likewise from at least 
a third part of his cassock, which he willingly left 
as his exuviee or spoils to the enemy, he fled with 
the utmost speed he could summon to his assist- 
ance. Nor let this be any detraction from the 
bravery of his character : let the number of the 
enemies, and the surprise in. which he was taken, 
be considered j and if there be any modern so 
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outrageously brave that he cannot admit Of flight 
in any circumstance whatever, I say (but 1 whis- 
per that softly, and I solemnly declare without 
any intention of giving otFence to any brave man 
in the nation], I say, or rather I whisper, that he 
is an ignorant fellow, and hath never read Homer, 
nor Virgil, nor knows he any thing- of Hector or 
Tumus ; nay, he is unacquainted with the history 
of some great men living, who, though as brave 
as lions, ay, as tigers, have run away, the Lord 
knows how far, and the Lord knows why, to the 
surprise of their friends and the entertainment 
of their enemies. But if persons of such heroic 
disposition are a little offended at the behaviour of 
Adams, we assure them they shall be as much 
pleased with what we shall immediately relate of 
Joseph Andrews. The master of the pack was just 
arrived, or, as the sportsmen call it, come in, when 
Adams set out, as we have before mentioned. 
This gentleman was generally said to be a great 
lover of humour ; but, not to mince the matter, 
especially as we are upon this subject, he was a 
great hunter of men; indeed, he had hitherto fol- 
lowed the sport only with dogs of his own species; 
for he kept two or three couple of barking curs 
for that use only. However, as he thought he had 
now found a man nimble enough, he was willing 
to indulge himself with other sport, and accord- 
ingly crying out, stole away, encouraged the hounds 
to pursue Mr. Adams, swearing it was the largest 
Jack-hare he ever saw ; at the same time hallooing 
and hooping as if a conquered foe was ilying be- 
fore him ; in which he was imitated by those two 
■ or three couple \>f human or rather two-legged 
curs on horseback which we have mentioned 
before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muse, 
or by what other name soever thou choosest to be 
called, who presidest over biography, and hast in- 
^^Hyced all the writers of lives in these our times: 
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thou who didst infuse such wonderful humour into 
the pen of immortal Gulliver; who hast carefully 
guided the judgement, whilst thou hast exalted the 
nervous manly style of thy Mallet : thou who 
hadst no hand in that dedication and preface, or 
the translations, which thou wouldst willingly have 
struck out of the life of Cicero: lastly, thou, who, 
without the assistance of the least spice of litera- 
ture, and even against his inclination, hast, in' 
some pages of his book, forced CoUey Gibber to 
write English ; do thou assist me in what I find 
myself enequal to. Do thou introduce on the 
plain, the young, the gay, the brave Joseph An- 
drews, whilst men shall view him with admiration 
and envy, tender virgins with love aud anxious 
concern for his safety. . 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive the dis- 
tress of his friend, when first the quick-scenting 
dogs attacked him, than he grasped his cudgel in 
his right hand ; a cudgel which his father had of 
his grandfather, to whom a mighty strong man of 
Kent had given it for a present in that day when 
he broke three heads on the stage. It was a cudgel 
of mighty strength and wonderful art, made by one 
of Mr. Deard's best workmen, whom no other 
artificer can equal, and who hath made all those 
sticks which the beaus have lately walked with 
about the Park in a morning; but this was far his 
masterpiece. On its head was engraved a nose and 
chin, which might have been mistaken for a pair 
of nutci'ackers. The learned have imagined it de- 
signed to represent the Gorgon ; but it was in fact 
copied from the face of a certain long English ba- 
ronet, of infinite wit, humour, and gravity. He 
did intend to have engraTcd here many histories : 

as the first night of captain B 's play, where 

you would have seen critics in embroidery trans- 
planted fi"om the boxes to the pit, whose ancient 
Inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where 
lltey pla;^d Oft cMcfJl?. He did iatend te Imi^ 
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■paioted an auction-room, wliere Mr. Cock wouW 

have appeared ^oft in bis pulpit, trumpeting forth 
' tlie praises of a china ba^, and with astonish^ 
ment wondering that, * Nobody bids more for 
* that fine, that snperb'-^He did intend to have 
engraved many other things, but was forced ti> 
leave all out for want of room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasped his cndgel in hiff 
hands, than lightning darted from his eyes; and 
tlie heroic youth, swift of foot, ran with the utmost 
speed to his friend's assistance. He overtook him 
just as Rockwood had laid hold of the skirt of his 
cassock, which being torn, hung to the ground. . 
Header, we would make a simile on this occasion, 
but for two reasons,: the first is, it would interrupt 
the description, which should be rapid in this part; 
but that doth not weigh much, many precedent 
occurring for such an interruption: the second, 
and much the greater reason is, that we could find 
no simile adequate to our purpose: for indeed, 
what instance could we bring, to set before our 
reader's eyes at once the idea of friendship, cou- 
rage, youth, beauty, strength, and swiftne^? all 
which blazed in the person of Joseph Andrews. 
Let those therefore that describe lions and tigers, 
and heroes fiercer than both, raise their poems or 
plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, who is, 
himself above the reach of any simile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fast hold on the par- 
soil 's'akirta, and stopt his flight ; which Joseph no 
sooner perceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his 
head and laid him .sprawling. Jowler and Ring-' 
wood then fell on his great-coat, and had undoubt- 
edly brought him to the-ground, had not Joseph, 
collecting all his force, given Jowler such a rap on 
the back, that, quitting his hold, he ran howling 
over the plain. A harder fate remained for thee, 
O Ringwood ! Ringwood, the best hound that ever 
pursued a hare, who never dtrew his tongue buk 
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where the scent was undoubtedly truej good at 
trailing, and sure in a highway ; no babbler, no 
overrunner; respected by the whole pack, who, 
whenever he opened, knew the game was at hand; 
He fell by the stroke of Joseph. Thunder and 
Plunder and Wonder and Blunder, were the next 
victims of his wrath, and measured their lengths 
on the ground. Then Fairmaid, a bitch which 
Mr. John Temple had bred up in his house, and 
fed at his own table, and lately sent the squire 
fifty miles for a present, ran fiercely at Joseph and 
bit him by the leg : no dog was ever fiercer than 
she, being descended from an Amazonian breed, 
and had worried bulls in her own country, but 
now waged an unequal fight, and had shared the 
fate of those we have mentioned before, had not 
Diana (the reader may believe or not if he 
pleases) in that instant interposed, and, in the 
shape of the huntsman, snatched her favourite up 
in her arms. 

The parson now faced about, and with his crab- 
stick felled many to the earth, and scattered others, 
till he was attacked by Csesar and pulled to the 
ground. Then Joseph flew to his rescue, and with 
such might fell on the victor, that, O eternal blot 
to his name ! Caesar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most dreadful 
violence, when, lo ! the huntsman, a man of years 
and dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds 
from the fight ; telling them, in a language they 
understood, that it was in vain to contend longer, 
for that fate had decreed the victory to their 
enemies. 

Thus far the muse hath witfi her usual dignity 
related this prodigious battle, a battle, we appre- 
hend, never equalled by any poet, romance or 
life writer whatever, and, having brought it to a 
conclusion, she ceased ; we shall therefore proceed 
in our ordinary style with the continuation of this 
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history. The sqilire and his companions, whom 
the figure of Adams and the gallantry of Joseph 
had at first thrown into a violent fit of laughter, 
and who had hitherto beheld the engagement with 
more delight than any chase, shooting-match, race, 
cock-fighting, bull or hear baiting, had ever given 
them, began now to apprehend the danger of their 
hounds, many of which lay sprawling in the fields. 
Tlie squire, therefore, having first called his friends 
a'bout him, as guards for safety of his person, rode 
manfully up to the combatants, and summoning all 
the terror he was master of into his countenance, 
demanded with an authoritative voice of Joseph, 
AVhat he meant by assaulting his dogs in that 
manner? Joseph answered M'ith great intrepidity. 
That they had first fallen on his friend; and if they 
had belonged to the greatest man in the kingdom, 
he would have treated them in the same way; 
for whilst his veins" contained a single drop of 
blood, he would not stand idle by and see that 
gentleman (pointing to Adams) abused either by 
man or beast ; and having so said, both he and 
Adams brandished their wooden weapons, and put 
themselves into such a posture, that the squire and 
his company thought proper to preponderate, be- 
fore they offered to revenge the cause of their 
four-footed allies. 

At this instant Fanny, whom the apprehension 
of Joseph's danger had alarmed so much that, for- 
getting her own, she had made the utmost expe- 
dition, came up. The squire and all the horsemen 
were so surprised with her beauty, that they im- 
mediately fixed both their eyes and thoughts solely 
on her, every one declaring he had never seen so 
charming a creature. Neither mirth nor anger 
engaged them a moment longer, but all sat in 
silent amaze. The huntsman only was free from. 
her attraction, who was busy in cutting the ears 
of the dogs, and endeavouring to recover them to 
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life ; in which he succeeded so well, that only two 
of no great note remained slaughtered on the fielil 
of ^action. Upon this the huntsman declared, 

* 'Twas well it was no worse ; for his part he couW 

* not blame the gentleman, and wondered his mas- 
' ter would encourage the dogs to hunt christians; 

* that it was the surest way to spoil them, to 
' make them follow vermin instead of sticking to 
' a hare.' 

Tlie squire being informed of the little mischi^ 
that had been done, and perhaps having more mis- 
chief of another kind in his head, accosted Mr. 
Adams with a more fevourabie aspect than before; 
he told him he was sorry for what had happened ; 
that he had endeavoured all he could to prevent 
it the moment he was acquainted witli his cloth, 
and greatly commended the courage of his servant, 
for so he imagined Joseph to be. He then invited 
Mr. Adams to dinner, and desired the young wo- 
man might come with him. Adams refused a 
long while; but the invitation was repeated with 
BO much earnestness and courtesy, that at leng:th 
he was forced to accept it. His wig and hat, and 
other spoils of the iield, being gathered together 
by Joseph (for otherwise probably they would have 
been forgotten) he put himself into the best order 
he could ; and then the horse and foot moved for- 
ward in the same pace towards the squire's house, 
which stood ^t a very little distance. 

Whilst they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes of all : they endeavoured to out- 
vie one another in encomiums on her beauty; 
which the reader will pardon my not relating, as 
they .had not any thing new or uncommon in them : 
so must he likewise my not setting down the many 
curious jests which were made on Adams ; some of 
.them declaring, that parson-hunting was the best 
«port in tlie world ; others commending bis stand- 
ing at bay, which they said he had doae as well as 
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»aj badger; with snch-like meirittient, whichi 
thdngfa it wonld ill become the dignity of this his-' 
tory, afibrded much laughter and diversion to the 
squire and his ^etitms companions. 



GHAP. VII. 

jf scene cf roastmg very niceh/ adapted to the pre- 
sent taste and times. 

X HEY arrived at the squire's house jost as his 
dinner was ready. A- little dispate arose on the 
account of Fanny, whom the squire, who was a 
bachelor, was desirous to place at his own table ; 
but she would not consent, nor would Mr. Adams 
peririit her -to be parted from Joseph; so that she 
was at length with him consigned over to the kit- i 
cben, where the servants were ordered to make him 
drank; a favour which was likewise intended for 
Adams ; which design being executed, the sqnire 
thought be should easily accomplisli what he had, 
when he first saw her, intended to perpetrate with 
Fanny. 

It may not be improper, before we proceed far-t 
ther, to open a tittle the character of this gentle- 
nian^ and that of his friends. The master of this 
house, then, was a man of a very considerable for- 
tune ; a bachelor, as we have said, and about forty 
years of age : he had been educated (if we may use 
theexpre9sioB)inthe Country, and at hisownhome, 
under the care of his mother and a tutor, who had 
orders never to correct him, nor to compel him t* 
learn more than he liked, which it seems was very 
little, and that only in his childhood ; for from the 
age -of fifteen he addicted himself entirely to hunt- 
ing and other rural amusements, for which his mo- 
ther took pare to equip him with horseu^ hounda» 
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and all other n&cessarira j and his tutor, endeavour- 
ing to ingratiate himself with his young pupil, who 
would, he knew, be able handeomely to provide for 
hijn, became his companion^ not only at these ex- 
ercises, but likewise over a bottle, which the young 
squire had a very early relish for. At the age or 
twenty, his mother began to think she had not fal- 
filled the duty of a parent; she therefore resolved 
to persuade her son, if possible, to that which she 
imagined would well supply all that he might have 
learned at a public school or university, — this is 
■what they commonly call travelling; which, with 
the help of the tutor, ^vho was fixed on to attend 
him, she easily succeeded in. He made in three 
/years the tour of Europe, as they term it, and re- 
turned home well furnished with French clothes, 
phrases, and servants, with a hearty contempt for 
his own country ; especially what had any savour 
of the plain spirit and honesty of our ancestors. 
His mother greatly applauded herself at his return. 
And now being master of his own fortune, he soon 
procured himself a seat in parliament, and was in 
the common opinion one of the finest gentlemen of 
his age: but what distinguished him chiefly, was a. 
strange delight which he took in every thing which 
is ridiculous, odious, and absurd in his own species; 
so that he never chose a companion without one or 
more of these ingredients, and those who were 
marked by nature in the most eminent degree with 
them, were most his favourites. If he ever found a 
ipan who either had not, or endeavoured to con- 
ceal, these imperfections, he took great pleasure in 
inventing methods of forcing him. into absurdities 
which were not natural to him, or in drawing forth 
and exposing those that were ; for which purpose, 
lie was always provided with a set of fellows, whom 
we have beibre called ctirs, and who did, indeed,, 
no great honour to the canine kind ; their business 
r/^ to hupt put and display cvevy thing that had 
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any savour of the abovcmentioned qualities,, and 
especiallv in the gravest and best characters ; but 
if they failed in their search, they were to turn- 
even virtue and wisdom themselves into ridicule, 
for the diversion of their- master and feeder. The 
gentlemen of curlike disposition who were now at 
his house, and whom he had brought with him 
from London, were, an old half>^ay officer, a player, 
a dull poet, a quack-doctor, a scraping fiddler, and 
a lame German dancing-master. 

As soon as dinner was served, while Mr. Adams 
was saying grace, the captain conveyed his chair 
from behind him ; so that when he endeavoured to 
seat himself, he fell down on the ground ; and thus 
completed joke the first, to the great entertainment 
of X^e whole company. The second joke was per- 
formed by the poet, who sat next him on the other 
side, and took an opportunity, while poor Adam^ 
was respectfully drinking to the master of the house, 
to overturn a plate of soup into his breeches ; 
which, with the many apologies he made, and the 
parson's gentle answers, caused much mirth in the 
company. Joke the third was served up by one of 
the waiting-men, who bad been ordered to convey 
a quantity of gin into Mr. Adams's ale, which he 
tleclaring to be the best liquor he ever drank, but 
rather too rich of the malt, contributed again to 
their laughter. Mr, Adanis, from whom we had 
most of this relation, could not recollect all the jests 
of this kind practised on him, which the inofTensive 
disposition of his own heart made him slow in disr 
covering i and indeed, had it not been fof the in- 
fonnation which we received from a servant of thtr 
family, this part of eur history, which we take to 
be none pf the least curious, must have been de- 
plorably imperfect; though we must own it pro- 
bable, that some mqre jokes were (as they call it) 
cracked during their dinner; but we have by no 
means bepn able to come at the knowledge pf them, 
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"When dinner was removed, the poet b^an to re- 
peat some veraes, whtch^ he said, were tnade ex- 
feeni|>ore. The following is s copy of them, pro* 
cured with the graitesk difficulty. 

An extempore poem on parian Adams. 

Did cm tnonal such a [liraon viev t 

His cassock ^d> his wig not over-new. 

Well might the houods have him for fox mistaken^ ' 

In woell more like to that than rusty bacon * ; 

But would it not make any mortal stare, 

To aee this parson taken for a hare } 

Could PhctDus err thus gromly, eren he 

Fw a good player might have taken thee. 

At which Words the bftrd Whtpt off the player's 
Wig, and received the approbation of the company, 
rather perhaps for the dexterity of his hand than his 
head. Tlie player, instead o^ retorting the jest on 
the poet, began to display his talents on the same 
subject. He repeated many scraps of wit out of 
JJays, reflecting on the whole body of the- clergy, 
which were received with great acclamations by all 
present. It was now the dancing-master's turn to 
exiiibit his talents; he therefore addressing himself 
to Adams in broken English, told him, * He was 

* a man ver well made for de dance, dnd he sup- 

* pose by his walk, dat he had learn of some great 

* master.' He said, * It was yer pretty quality in 
•clergyman to dance;' and concluded with desir- 
ing him to dance a minuet, telling him, ' his cas- 

* sock would serve for petticoats; and that he 

* would himself be his partner.' At which words, 
without waiting for an answer, he pulled ont his 
gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. 
The company all offered the dancing-master wagers 

* All hounds that will hunt fax or other veruinj wiH hunt a 
pi«c« of rusty baeon trailed on tha gnmad. 
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that the parson out-danced him, which he refused, 
laying, 'He believed so too ; for he had never seen 

* aiiy man in his life who looked de dance so well 

* as de gentleman:' he then stepped forwards to 
take Adams by the hand, which the latter hastily 
withdrew, and at the same time clenching his fist, 
advised him not to carry the Jest too far, for he 
would not endure being put upon. The dancing- 
master no sooner saw the fist, than he prudently 
retired out of its reach, and stood aloof, mimicking 
Adams, whose eyes were fixed on him, not guessing 
what he was at, but to avoid his laying hold on 
him, which he had once attempted, In the mean 
while, the captain, perceiving an opportunity, 
pinned a cracker or devil to the cassock, and then 
lighted it with their little smoking-candle. Adams 
being a stranger to this sport, and believing he had 
been blown up in reality, started from his chair, 
and jumped about the room, to the infinite joy of 
the beholders, who declai-ed he was the best dan- 
cer in the universe. As soon as the devil had done 
tormenting him, and he had a little recovered his 
confusion, he returned to the table, standing up in 
the posture of one who intended to make a speech. 
They all cried out, Hear him, hear him ; and he 
then spoke in the following manner: ' Sir, I am 

* sorry to see one to whom Providence hath been so 

* bountiful in bestowing his favours, make so ill 
'and ungrateful a return for them; for though' 
■* you have not insulted me yourself, it is visible you 

* have delighted in those that do it, nor have onoe 

* discouraged the many rudenesses which have been 

* shown towards me ; indeed, towards" yourself, if 

* you rightly understood them ; for I am your gnest, 
' and by the laws of hospitality entitled to your 

* protection. One gentleman hath thought pro- 

* per to produce some poetry upon me, of which I 
' shall only say, that I had rather be the subject 
' than the composer. He hath pleased to treat me 

VOL. V. p 
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'with disrespect as a parson. I apprehetid mjr 

' order is not the object of scoro, nor that I caq 

* become so, unless by being a disgrace to it, whicH 

* I hope poverty will never be called. Another 
' gentleman, indeed, hath repeated some sentences, 
' where the order itself is mentioned with contempt. 
' He says, they are taken from plays. I am sure 

* such plays are a scandal to the government which 
' permits theni, and cursed will be the nation where 

* they are represented. How others have treated. 

* me, ] need not observe; they themselves, when 
' they reflect, must allow the behaviour to be as 

* improper to my years as to my cloth. You found 

* me, sir, travelling with two of my parishioners {I 

* omit your hounds falling on me ; for I have quite 

* forgiven it, whether it proceeded from the wanr 

* tonoess or negligence of the huntsman) : my ap- 

* pearance might very well persuade you, that your 

* invitation was an act of charity, though in reality 

* we were well provided ; yes, sir, if we had had an 

* hundred miles to travel, wc had sufficient to> bear 

* our expenses in a noble manner.' (At which 
words he produced the half-guinea which was.' 
found in the basket.) ' I do not show you this out 
' Qf ostentation of riches, but to convince you I 

' speak truth. Your seating me at your table, was 
' an honour which I did not ambitiously affect. 

* "When I was here, I endeavoured to behave to- 

* wards you with the utmost respect ; if I have 

* &iled, it was not with design ; nor could I, cer- 
'■tainly, so far be guilty as to deserve the insults 

"'I have suffered. If they were meant therefore 

* either to my order or my poverty (and you see I 

* am oQt very poor), the shame doth not lie at my 
'■door, and I heartily pray that the sin may be- 
'.averted from yonrs.' He thus finished, and re- 
ceived a general qlap from the whole company. 
Then the gentleman of the house told him, ' He 

* was sorry for what had happened j that he could 
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*, hot accuse him of any share in it : that the Terser 

* were, as himself had well observed, so bdd, that he 
' might easily answer them ; and for the serpent, it 
' was undoubtedly a very great affront done him by 

* the dancing-master, for which, if he well thrash- 

* ed him, as he deserved, he should be very much 

* pleased to see it,' {in Which probably he Spoke 
truth). Adams answered, * Whoever had done it, 
•" it was not his profession to punish him that Wityj 
' but for the person whom he had accused, I am a 

* witness,' says he, ' of his inn'ocence'^ for I had my 

* eye dn him all the while. "Whoever he was, God 
' forgive him, and bestow on him a little mord 

* sense as well as humanity.' The captain answereJl 
with a surly look and accent, ' That he hoped he 

* did not mean to reflect upon him ; d-^n him, he' 

* had as much imanity as another, and if any man 
' said he had not, he would convince hini of his 

* mistake by cutting his throat.' Adams stfiilihg,^ 
eaid, * He believed he had spoke right by accident.' 
To which the captain returned, ' What do you 

* mean by my speaking right ? If you was not a 

* parson, 1 would not take these words ; but your 

* gown protects you. If any man who wears a 

* sword had said so much, I had puHed him by the 
' nose before this.' Adams replied, ' If he attempt-, 

* ed aUy rudeness to his person, he would not firi^ 

* any protection for himself in his gown ;' arid 
clenching his fist, declared ' he had thrashed many. 

* a stouter man.' The gentleman did all he could 
io encourage this warlike disposition in Ad&ths, 
and was in hopes to have ^rodticed a battle : bu^ 
he was disappointed; for the' Captain made bo 
<Jther answer than, * It is very \(^ell you are a par- 

* son ;' and so drinking off a buWper to old mother 
Church, ended the diSpUte; 

Then the doctor, who had hitherto been silent, 

4nd who was flie gravest but most mischievous dog 

of allf iu' a very pompous s{}eech highly applauded 

U 2 
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what Adams had stud, and as much discommended'' 
the behaviour to him. He proceeded to encomiums 
on the church and poverty ; atid lastly, recommend- 
^ forgiveness of what had passed to Adams; who 
immediately answered, * That every thing was for- 

* given ;' and in the warmth of his goodness he 
filled a bumper of strong beer (a liquor he preferred 
to wine), and drank a health to the whole company, 
shaking the captain and the poet heartily by the 
hand, and addressing himself with great respect to 
the doctor ; who, indeed, had not laughed outward' 
\y at any thing that passed, as he had a perfect 
command of his muscles, and could laugh inwardly 
without betraying the least symptoms in his coun- 
tenance- The doctor now began a second formal 
speech, in which he declaimed against all levity of 
conversation, and what is usually called mirth. He 
said, ' There were amusements fitted for persons 
' of all ages and degrees, from the rattle to the dis- 
' cussing a point of philosophy ; and that men dis- 

* covered themselves in nothing more than in the 
' choice of their amusements: for,' says he, * as it 

* must greatly raise our expectation of the fiiture. 

* conduct in life of boys whom in their tender years 
' we perceive,, instead of taw or balls, or other 
' childish playthings, to choose, at their leisure. 
*^ hours, to exercise their genius in contentions of 

* wit, learning, and such like ; so must it inspire 

* one with equal contempt of a man, if we should 
.' discover him playing at taw, or other childish 

* play.' Adams highly commended the doctor's 
Opinion, and said, ' He had often wondered at 

* some passages in ancient authors, where Scipio, 
' LsBlius, and other great men, were represented tQ 

* have passed many hours in amusements of the most 

* trifling kind.' The doctor replied, • He had by 
' him an old Greek manuscript where a favourite 

* divereion of Socrates was recorded.' — *Ay!' say3 
the parson eagerly : * I should be most infiDitely. 
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* obliged to you for the favour of perusing it.' The 
doctor promised to send it him, and farther said, 

* That lie believed he could describe it. I think,' 
says he, ' as near as I can remember, it was this : 

* there was a throne erected, on one side of which sat 
'a king, and on the other a queen, with their guards 
' and attendants ranged on both sides; to them was 

* introduced an ambassador, which part Socrates al- 

* ways used to perform himself; and when he was 
' led up to the footsteps of the throne, he addressed 
' himself to the monarchs in some grave speech, full 

■ ' of virtue,andgoodness,andmorality,and suchlike. 
'After which, he was seated between the king and 
' queen, and royally entertained. This I ihinkwas 

* the chief part. ' Perhaps I may have forgot some 
' particulars; for it is long since 1 read it,' Adams 
said, * It was, indeed, a diversion worthy the relax- 

* ation of so great a man ; and thought something 
' resembling it should be instituted among our great 
' men, instead of cards and other idle pastime, in 

* which, he was informed, they trifled away too 
' much of their lives.' He added, ' The christian 
' religion was a nobler subject for these speeches 

* than any Socrates conld have invented.' The gen- 
tleman of the house approved what Mr. Adams 
said, and declared, * He resolved to perform the 
' ceremony this very evening.' To which the 
doctor objected, as no one was prepared with a 
speech, ' unless,' said he (turning to Adams with a 
gravity of countenance which would have deceived 
a more knowing man}, 'you have a sermon about 
' you, doctor.' — ' Sir,' says Adams, ' I never tra- 
' vel without one, for fear of what may happen.' 
— He was easily prevailed on by his worthy friend, 
as he now called the doctor, to undertake the part 
of the ambassador ; so that the gentleman sent im- 
mediate orders to have tlie throne erected ; which 
^'as performed before they had drank two bottles : 
and perhaps the reader wilt hereafter have no 
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great reason to admire the nimbleness of the ser- 
vants. Indeed, to confess the truth, the throne 
was no more than this ; there was a great tub of 
water provided, on each side of which were placed 
two stools raised higher than the surface of the 
tub, and over the whole was. laid a blanket; on 
these stools were placed the king and queen, 
namely, the master of the house and the captain. 
And now the ambassador "was introduced, be- 
tween the poet and the doctor; who, having read 
his sermon, to the great entertainment of all pre- 
sent, was led up to his place, and seated between 
their majesties. They immediately rose up, when 
the blanket, wanting its supports at either end, 
gave way, and soused Adams over head and ears 
in the water. The captain made his escape, hut, un- . 
luckily, the gentleman himself not being as nimble 
as he ought, Adams caught hold of him before he 
descended from his throne, and pulled him in with 
him, to the entire secret satisfaction of all the com- 
pany. Adams, after ducking the squire twice or 
thrice, leaped out of the tub, and looked sharp for 
the doctor, whom he would certainly have con- 
veyed to the same place Of honour; but he had 
wisely withdrawn : he then searched for his crab- 
stick, and having found that, as well as his' fellow- 
travellers, he declared he would not stay a moment 
longer in such a house. He then departed, with- 
out taking leave of his host ; whom he had exacted 
a more severe revenge on than he intended ; for as 
he did not use sufficient care to dry himself iq 
time, he caught a cold by the accident, which 
threw htm into a fever, that had like to h^v^ cost 
him his life. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Which some readers taill think too short, others tM 



xV-DAMS, and Joseph, who was no less etiraged 
than his friend at the treatment he met With, went 
oat with their sticks in their hands, and carried off 
Fanny, notwithstanding the opposition of the ser- 
vants, who did all, without proceeding to violence, 
in their power to detain thein. They walked as 
fast as they could, not so much from any appre- 
hension of being pursued, as that Mr. Adams 
might by exercise prevent any harm fratti the 
water. 'Fhe gentleman, who had given such orders 
to his servants concerning Fanny that he did noi; 
in the least fear her getting away, no sooner heard 
that she was gone, than he began to rave, and itn- 
mediately dispatched several with orders either to 
bring her back or never return. The poet, the 
player, and all but (he dancing-master and doctor, 
went on this errand. 

The night was very dark in which our friends 
began their journey ; however, they made such 
expedition, that they soon arrived at an inn which 
was at seven miles' distance. Here they unani- 
mously consented to pass the evening, Mr. Adams 
being now as dry as he was before he had set out 
on his embassy. 

This inn, which indeed we might call art ale- 
house, had notthe words The New Inn, been writ 
on the sign, afforded them no better j>roTisions 
than bread and cheese and ale ; on which, how- ; 
ever, they made a verv comfortable meal j for/^ 
hunger is better than a French cook. 

They had no sooner supped, than Adams, re- 
turning thanks to the Almighty for his food, cle- 
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clared he had ate his homely commops with much 
greater satisfaction than his splendid dinner; and 
expressed great contempt for the folly of mankind, 
who sacrificed their hopes of heaven to the acqui- 
sition of vast wealth ; since so much comfort was to 
be found in the humblest state and the lowest pro- 
vision. * Very true, sir,' says a grave man who sat 
smoking his pipe by the fire, and who was a tra- 
veller as well as himself. ' I have often been as 
' much surprised as you are, when I consider the 

* value which mankind in general set on riches ; 

* since every day's experience shows us how little 

* is in their power; for what, indeed, truly desira^ 
' ble, can they bestow on us ? Can tliey give beau- 
' ty to the deformed, strength to the weak, or health 

* to the infirm ? Surely if they coulcl> we should not 

* see so many ill-favoured faces haunting the assera- 

* blies of the great, nor would such numbers of 
' feeble wretches languish in their coaches and pa- 

* laces. Noi not the wealth of a kingdom can pur- 
' chase any paint to dress pale Ugliness in the 

* bloom of that young maiden, nor any drugs to 

* equip Disease with the vigour of that young marl. 

* Do not riches bring us solicitude instead of rest, 

* envy instead of aftection, and danger instead of 
' safety? Can they prolong their own possession, 

* or lengthen his days who enjoys them ? So faf 

* otherwise, that the sloth,' the luxury, the care 
' which attend them, shorten the lives of millions, 
< and bring them with pain and misery to an uu- 

* timely grave. Where then is their value, if they 

* can neither embellish nor strengthen our forms, 

* sweeten nor prolong our lives? — Again: Can they 
' adorn the mind more than the body? Do they 

* not rather swell the heart with vanity, pufi" up 

* the cheeks with pride, shut our ears to evety call 

* of virtue, and our bowels to every motive of com' 
*, passion?'. — 'Give me your hand, brother,' said 
Adams in a rapture, *for I suppose you are a cler?- 
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* gyman.' — ^'No truly,' answered the other {indeed, 
he was a priest of the church of Rome; hut those 
who understand Our laws, will not wonder he was 
not over-ready to own it). — 'Whatever you are,' 
cries Adams, * you have spoken my sentiments : I 
' believe I have preached every syllable of your 

* speech twenty times over; for it hath always ap* 
' peared to me easier for a cable rope {which by the 

* way is the true rendering of that word we have 
' translated camel) to go through the eye of a nee- 

* die, than for a rich man to get into the kingdom 

* of heavpn,' — * That, sir,' said the other, * will be 

* easily granted you by divines, and is deplorably 
' true : but as the prospect of our good at a di- 

* stance doth not so forcibly affect us, it might be 

* of some service to mankind to be made thorou^ 

* ]y sensible, — which I think they might be with 
' very little serious attention, — that even the bless- 
' ings of this world are not to be purchased with 
' riches ; — a doctrine, in my opinion, not only me- 

* taphysieally, but, if I may so say,' mathematically 

* demonstrable ; and which I have been always so 
' perfectly convinced of, that I have a contempt 

* for nothing so much as for gold.' Adams now 
began a long discourse; hut as most which he said 
occurs among many authors who have treated this 
subject, I shall omit inserting it. During its cou- 
tinuance Joseph and Fanny retired to rest, and the 
boat likewise leftthe room. When theEnglish parson 
had concluded, the Romish resumed the discoarse, 
which he continued with great bitterness and in- 
vective; and at last ended by desiring Adams to 
lend him eighteen-pence to pay his reckoning; 
promising, if he never paid him, he might be as- 
sured of his prayers. The good man answered, 
that eighteen-uence would be too little to carry 
him any very .long journey; that he had half a gui- 
nea in his pocket, which he would divide with him. 
He then fell to searching his pockets, but could And 
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no money ; for indeed the company with whom "he 
dined had passed one jest upon him which we did 
not then' enumerate, and had picked his pocket of 
all that treasure which he had so ostentatiously 
produced. 
* Bless me,' cried Adams, ' I havte certainly lost 

* it ; I can never have speirt it. Sir, as I atn a chris- 
' tian, I had a whole lutlf-guinea in my pocket this 

* morning, and have not now a single halfpenny of 
' it left. Sure the devil must have taken it from 

* mc!' — ' Sir,' answered the priest smiling, 'you 

* need make no excuses ; if you are not willing to 

* lend me the money, I am contented.' — * Sir,' cries 
Adams, ' if I had the greatest sum in the world, — 
' ay, if I had ten pounds about me, — I would be- 

* stow it all to rescue any christian from distress. 

* I am more vexed at my loss on your account 
' than my own. Was ever any thing so unlucky? 

* because I have no money in my pocket, I shalj be 

* suspected to be no christian.'' — ■' I am more un- 

* lucky,' quoth the other, * if you are as generous 

* as you say ; for really a crown would have made 

* me happy, and conveyed me in plenty to the place 

* I am going, which is not above twenty miles off, 

* and where lean arrive by to-morrow night. I as- 

* sure you I am not accustomed to travel pennyless. 

* I am but just arrived in England ; and we were 

* forced by a storm in our passage to throw all we 
' had overboard. I don't suspect, bnt this fellow 
' will take my word for the trifle I owe him ; but I 

* hate to appear so mean as to confess myself with- 

* out a shilling to such people; for these, and in- 

* deed too many others, know little difference in 

* their estimation between a beggar and a thief.' 
However, he thought he should deal better with 
the host that evening than the next morning : 4ie 
therefore resolved to set out immediately, notwith- 
standing the darkness; and accordingly, as soon as 
the host returned, he communicated to him the sr- 
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tuation of his affairs ; uppa which the host, scratch- 
ing his head, auBwered, * Why, I do not know, 

* master ; if it be eo, and you have no money, I 

* must trust, I think, though I had rather always 
' have ready money if I could ; but, marry, you 

* look like so honest a gentleman, that I don't fear 
' your paying me, if it was twenty times as much.' 
The priest made no reply, but taking leave of him 
and Adams as fast as he could, not without confu- 
sion, and perhaps with some distrust of Adams's 
sincerity, departed. 

He was no sooner gone than the host fell a 
shaking his head, and declared. If he had suspected 
the fellow had no money, he would not have drawn 
him a single drop of drink; saying, he despaired 
of ever seeing his face again, for that he looked 
like a confounded rogue. ' Rabbit the fellow/ 
cries he, * I thought by his talking so much about 
' riches, that he had a hundred pounds at least in 
' hi? pocket.' Adams chid him for his suspicions, 
which he said were not becoming a christian; and 
then, without reflecting on his loss, or considering 
how he himself should depart in the morning, he 
retired to a very homely bed, as his companions 
had before; however, health and fatigue gave them- 
a sweeter repose than is often in the power of 
velvet and down to bestow. 



CHAP. IX. 

Containing as surprising and bloody adventures as 
can be found in this or perhaps any other au- 
thentic history. 

■It was almost morning, whwi Joseph Andrews, 
whose eyes the tboughta of bis dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
creature, heard a violent knocking at the door, over 
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which he lay. He presently jumped out of bed, 
and opening the window, was asked. If there were 
no travellers in the house? and presently by ano- 
ther voice, If two men and a young woman had 
not taken up there their lodging that night ? 
Though he knew not the voices, he began to en- 
tertain a suspicion of the truth; for indeed he had 
received some information from one of the ser- 
vants of the squire's house of his design; and 
answered in the negative. One of the servants, 
■who knew the host well, called out to him by his 
name, just as lie had opened another window, and 
aiiked him the same question; to which he an- 
swered in the affirmative. O ho ! said another, 
have we found you ? and ordered the host to come 
down and open his door, Fanny, who was as 
■wakeful as Joseph, no sooner heard all this, than 
she leaped from her bed, and hastily putting on 
her gown and petticoats, ran as fast as possible to 
Joseph's room, who then was almost dressed. He 
immediately let her in, and embracing her with 
the most passionate tenderness, bid her fear no- 
thing, for he would die in her defence. ' Is that a 

* reason why I should not fear,' says she, ' when I 

* should lose what is dearer to me than the whole 

* world ?' Joseph then kissing her hand, said, * He 
^ could almost thank the occasion which had ex- 

* torted from her a tenderness she would never 

* indulge him with before.' He then ran and waked 
his bedfellow Adams, who was yet fast asleep, not- 
withstanding many calls from Joseph ; but was no 
sooner made sensible of their danger, than he 
leaped from his bed, without considering the pre- 
sence of Fanny, who hastily turned her face from 
him, and enjoyed a double benefit from the dark, 
which, as it would have prevented any offence to 
an innocence less pure, or a modesty less delicate, 
so it concealed even those blushes which were 
raised in her. 
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Adams had soon put on all his clothes but his 
treechea, which in the hurry he forgot ; however, 
they were pretty well supplied by the length of 
his other garments ; and now the house-door being 
opened, the captain, the poet, the player, and thre^ 
servants came in. The captain told the host, Thatr 
two fellows, who were in his house, had run away 
with a young woman, and desired to know in 
which room she lay. The host, who presently be- 
lieved the story, directed them, and instantly the 
captain and poet, jostling one another, ran up. 
The poet, who was the nimblest, entering the 
chamber first, searched the bed and every other 
part, but to no purpo&e; the bird was flown, as 
the impatient reader, who might otherwise have 
been in pain for her, was before advertised. They 
then inquired where the men lay, and were ap- 
proaching the chamber, when Joseph roared out 
m a loud Toice, that he would shoot the first man 
who offered to attack the door. The captain in- 
quired what fire-arms they had ; to which the host 
answered. He believed they had nonej nay, he 
was almost convinced of it, for he had heard ooe 
ask the other in the evening, what they should 
have done if they had been overtaken, when they 
had no arms; to which the other answered, They 
would have defended themselves with their stic^ 
as long as they were able, and God would assist a 
just cause. This satisfied the captain, but not the 
poet, who prudently retreated down stairs, saying. 
It was his business to record great actions, and 
not to do them. The captain was no sooner welt 
satisfied that there were no fire-arms, than, bidding 
defiance to gunpowder, and swearing he loved the 
smell of it, he ordered the servants to follow him, 
and, marching boldly up, immediately attempted 
to force the door, which the servants soon helped 
bim to accomplish. When it was opened, they 
di;^overed the enemy drawn up three deept 
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Adams in the front, and Fanny in the reftr. "the 
captain told Adams, That if they would go all 
back to the house again, they should be civilly 
treated ; but unless they consented, he had order* 
to carry the young lady with him, whom there 
was great reason to believe they had stolen froni 
her parents; for notwithstanding her disguise, her 
air, which she coofd not conceal, sufficiently dis- 
covered her birth to be infinitely superior to theirs. 
Fanny, bursting kito tears, solemnly assured him he 
was mistaken ; that she was a poor helpless found- 
ling, and had no relation in the world which she 
knew of; and throwing herself on her fcnees, beg- 
ged that he would not attempt to take her from 
her friend^ who she was convinced would die be- 
fore they would lose her ; which Adams confirmed 
with words not far from amounting to an oath. 
The captain swore he had no leisure to talk, and, 
bidding them thank themselves for what happened, 
he ordered the servants to fall on, at the same time 
endeavouring to pass by Adams, in order to lay 
hold on Fanny; but the parson interrupting him, 
received a blow from one of them, which, without 
considering whence it came, he returned to the 
captain, and gave him so dexterous a knock in that 
part of the stomach which is vulgarly called the 
pit, that he staggered some paces backwards. The 
captain, who was not accustomed to this kind of 
play, and who wisely apprehended'the consequence 
of such another blow, two of them seeming to him 
equal to a thrust through the body, drew forth his, 
hanger, as Adams approached him, and was level-" 
ling a blow at his head, which would probably 
have silenced the preacher for ever, had not Joseph 
in that instant lifted up a certain huge stone pot 
of the chamber with one hand, which six beausf 
could not have lifted with both, and discharged it, 
together with the contents, full in the captainV 
face. The uplifted hanger dropped from- his hand; 
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and be fell prostrated on the floor with a lumpish 
noise, and his halfpence ratAed in his pocket; the 
red liquor which his veins' contained, and the white 
liquor which the pot contained, ran in one stream 
down his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams 
quite escaped, some of the water having in its pas- 
sage shed its honours on his head, and began to 
trickle down the wrinkles or rather furrows of hi9 
cheeks^ when one of the servants, snaitching a mop 
out of a pail of water which had already done its 
duty in washing the house, pushed it in the parson's 
face ; yet could not he bear him down, for the 
parson, wresting the mop from the fellow with one 
band, with his other brought the enemy as low as 
the earth, having given him a stroke over that part 
of the face where, in some men of pleasure,- the 
natural and artificial noses are conjoined. 

Hitherto Fortune seemed to incline the victory 
on the travellers' side, when, according to her cus- 
tom, she began to show the fickleness of her dis- 
position ; for now the host entering the field, or 
rather chamber, of battle, flew directly at Joseph, 
and darting his head into his stomach (for he was 
a stout fellow, and an expert boxer) almost stag- 
gered him ; but Joseph stepping one leg back, 
did with his lefl: hand so chuck him under the chin 
that he reeled. The youth was pursuing his 
blow with his right hand, when he received from 
one of the servants sHch a stroke'with a cudgel on 
his temples, that it instantly deprived him of sense, 
and he measured his length on the ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries; and Adams 
was coming to the assistance of Joseph ; but the 
two serving^men and the host now fell on him, and 
soon subdued him, though he fought like a mad- 
man, and looked so black with the impressions he 
had received from the mop, that Don Quixote 
would certainly have taken him for an enchanted 
M'OOF. But now follows the most tragical part ; 
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for the captain was risen again, and seeing Joseph 
on the floor, and Adams secured, he instantly l^d 
hold on Fanny, and, with the assistance of the poet 
and player, who, hearing the battle was over, were 
now come up, dragged her, crying and tearing her 
hair, from thesight of herJoseph,and,witha perfect 
deafness to all her entreaties, carried her down 
stairs by violence, and fastened her on the player's 
horse } and the captain mounting his own, and 
leading that on which this poor miserable wretch 
was, departed, without any more consider^ion of 
her cries than a butcher hath of those of a lamb ; 
for indeed his thoughts were entertained only with 
the degree of favour which he promised himself 
from the squire on the success of this adventure. 

The servants, who were ordered to secure Adams' 
and Joseph as safe as possible, ,that the squire 
might receive no interruption to his design on 
poor Fanny, immediately, by the poet's advice, tied 
Adams to one of the bed-posts, as they did Joseph 
on the other side, as soon as they could bring him 
to himself; and then leaving them together, back 
to back, and desiring the host not to set them at 
liberty, nor to go near them till he had further 
orders, they departed towards their master; but 
happened to take a different road from that which 
|he captain had fallen into. 



CHAP. X. 

^ discourse between the poet and the player i of no 
other iise in this history but to divert the reader. 

IjEFOKE we proceed any farther in this tragedy, 
we shall leave Mr. Joseph and Mr. Adams to 
themselves, and imitate the wise conductors of the 
stage, who in the midst of a grave action entef- 
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tain you with sDUfi^^esc^knt piece of satire of 
kuraour called a dafice. ■ Which piece indeed is 
therefore danced, and not spoke,^ as- it is deli*0«d 
to the audience by perscHW whose thinking fecillty 
is by most people held tbliein their Jieefejasid 
to wiiom, as well as heroeai who Chiflk *ith thmr 
hands^ Nature twith only given heafte for the s&ke 
of conformity, and as they are. of Vie in- daneingl 
, to hang their hats on. ■ ■ " ' _ '■'■ 

The poet, addressing the player, proceected thui ; 

* as I was saying' (for thiey had been at this drs^ 
course all the time of the engagement above staiiii)' 

* the reason you have no good new plays is eVi- 

* dent ; it is from your discouragement ofailtho/s. 

* Gfentlemen will not write, sir, they will not y/xite', 
' without the expectation of fame or profit, or per- 
' haps both. Plays are like trees, which \vill not 

* grow without nourishment j but, like mushrooms, 
•they shoot up spontaneously, as it wei-e, in a 
' rich soil. The muse&, like vines, nray be prunetd^ 

* but n6t with a hatchet. The town, like a peeVi§h 
' child, knows not what it desires, and is always 
'best pleatsed with a rattle. A farce-w;riter hatfh 
' indeed some chance for success : but they have 
' lost all taate for the sublime. Though I believe ojitf 

* reason of their depravity is the badness of tlie' 

* actors. If a man writes like an'angel, ?ir, tl\6se' 
'fellows know not how to give a Sentiment utt^- 

* ance.' — 'Not so fe*,'' sa j^ the player : ,' the toodefn, 
'-BCtors'are as good atleast as their authors, nay,^ 
' they c6me nearer, th^r illustrious prede9essor3; 
' and I e3tpect a Bodrti on the stage a^ain, sooner' 
' than a Shakspeare or an Otway; and inderaJ I[ 
*" may turn you? 'observation against you, and with 
' trtith say, that the reason no actors are encon- 
' raged, is because We have n& good rrtv* play^;*-^^ 
' I 'have not affirmed the contrary,' said the poet;' 

* but I am surprised yoii groW^o warm ; you <^t}-| 
' not imagine yoMtelf interested' iirthid dispute";''! 

VOL. V. X 
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' hope yon have a bettfel: opinrau.of my tatte, tfiim. 
< to apprehend I squinted .at yourself. No, sir, iT 
' w:« had six such actors as you^' we shouM soon rival 

* the Betterlons and Sandlbrds of former times; for, 
' without a compliment tpiyou, I think tt impos- 
' vible for apy one to have excetted you in most 
'Ojf yoar parts. Nay^ it is solemn truth, and I 

* have heacd many, and aU great judjies, expresa^ 
*"as much ; and you will pardon me if I teU you, I 

* think every time I havi? seen you lately, you 

* have qoBstaiitly aoquired some new escenence; 
' like a snowball. You have deceived me in my 
{ estimation of perfection, aiKl have outdone what 
' I thought inimitable.'- — ' You are as little inter-' 
' ested,' answered the player, • ia what I have said 

* of other poets ; for d — n me if there are not 
' many strokes, ay, whole 8eenes> in your last tra-' 
'gedy. which ^t least equal Shakspeare. There- 
'is a delicacy of sentiment, 9. dignity: of expression- 
'puitj-whipbil-wUl own many of out gentlemen* 
^idid not, d9, adequaJte justice to, , To confess the 
'.twth, tjiqy.are .bad enough, and I pity an aa-- 

* ihor who is present at the murder of his works. '- 
■^'..K^y, it, is. bat seWoni that it can happen,' re-' 
uinjed thtf ppe( ; * the works of most modem au- 
'^tJiofs, like d?ad-jbom children, cannot be mur- 
*.^^fted. it is^ sueli wretched half-begotten, half- 
*".writ, lifelese, ^iritlesBjJpWi.grpv^liing stufi!, thftt- 
•lalpiPStjMty 1^..a(;t6rwhp.iB|oWiged tt>.get it by 
'ieart, which ^0^^ be almost Md^ffiQulttP^rsflipm-' 
*'^'r as wofiis in,,a l^r^guagft you dpnot tt(id«r-' 
%stand.'7-'i."am-8Hre,';giHd the player, 'if thie sen- 
*^tence3 liaye little m^an^g^ wli^ they are writ,- 
' when tliey, ^re spoken they, bar? :less. I know- 
'.scajfce .p^e ,who ^ver I?.ys .an einphf^is eight, a^ ■ 
*_^ucH less Adapts-his actiojj to his character. I • 
'.h^ve sgen aKtender lover in »a, attitpde.of fight-' 
•^ijig i^itji' hi^ migtcessi ant^ abrade hero swing to* 
*?*'^£?'?5^jiW.^*V/^!s sword;ifi-^J^g banjd.. ldfiia,'t- 
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*- cai-e to- abuse my profession, but r6t jde if tn my 

* heart I am not inclined to the poet's aide.' — ' It is 
' rather generous in you than juat,' said the poet;' 
'and though I hate to speak ill .of any person's 
'production, — nay, I never do it, nor will, — but 
' yel,-to do justice to the actors, what could Booth 
' or Betterton have raade of such horrible stuff as- 
' Fenton's Mariamne, Frowd'sPhilotas, or Mallet's 

* Eurydice; orthoselow, dirty, last-dying speeches, 
' which a fellow in the city or Wapping, your Dil- 
' lo or Lillo, what was his name, called tragedies^ 
— ' Very well,' says the player ; ' and pray what do 

* you think of such fellows as Quin and Delane, or 
' that face-making puppy young Cibber, that ill- 

* look'ddog Macklin, or that saucy slut Mrs.Clive? 

* AVhat work would they make with yourShak-' 

* speares, Otways, and Lees ? How would those har- 
< monious lines of the last come from their tongues i 

< No more ; for I disdain 

' All pomp wben thou art by : far be the doise 
' Of kings and crowns from u8> whose gentle souls 
' Our kinder fates have steer'd another way. 
' Free as the Forest birds we'll pair together, 
' Without rememb'ring who our fathers were : 
' Fly to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meads ; 

* TTiere in soft murmurs interchange our soills ; 
' Together drink the crystal of the stream, 

' Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields } 

* And when the golden evening calls ue home, 

' Wing to our downy nests, and sleep till mom.' 

' Or how would this disdain of Otway — 

* Who'd be that foolish sordid thing call'd man J* 

* Hold ! hold ! hold !' said the poet : ' Do repeat that' 
' tender speech in tbe third act of my play which' 

* you made such a figure in.' — * I would willingly,' 
said the player, ' but I have forgot it.' — 'Ay, you 

* w.as not quite perfect enough in it when you play-' 
' ed it,' cries the poet, ' or you would have had 
' such an applause as was never given on the stage; 
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* an applause I was extremely concerned for yonr^ 

* losing.' — 'Sure,' says the pfeyer, ' if I remember, 

* that was hissed more than any passage in the whole' 

* play.'- — ' Ay, your speaking it was hissed,' said 
the poet. ' My speaking it I' said the player. — * I 
' mean your not speaking it,' said the poet. ' You 

* was out, and then they hissed.' — * They hissed, 

* and then I was out, if I remember,* answered the 
player ; ' and I must say this for myself, that the 

* whole audience allowed I did your part justice ;- 

* so don't lay the damnation of your play to my 
'account,'- — ■* I don't know what you mean by 
'damnation,' replied the poet, — *Why, you know 

* it was acted but one night,' cried the player. — . 
' No, said the poet, * you and the whole town were 
'enemies; the pit were all my enemies, fellows 

* that would cut my throat, if the fear of hanging- 
' did not restrain them. All tailors, sir, all tailors.' 
— ^"Why should the tailors be so angry with ywi?' 
cries the player. * I suppose you don't employ so 

* many in making your clothes.' — • I admit your 
' jest,' answered the poet; ' but you remember the 
' affair as well as myself; you know there was a 

* party in the pit and upper-gallery would not 

* suffer it to be given out again ; though much, ay 

* infinitely, the majority, all the boxes in partic^- 
' lap, were desirous of it; nay, most of the ladies 
' swore they never would come to the house till it 

* was acted again. Indeed, I must own tlieir po- 
.' licy was good, in not letting it be given out a se- 

* cond time ; for the rascals knew if it had gone a 

* second night, it would have run fifty; for if ever 

* there was distress in a tragedy, — I am not fond 

' of my own performance; but if I should tell you > 

* what the brat judges said of it -Nor was it en- 

* tirely owing to my enemies neither, that it did 

* not succeed on the stage as well as it hath sinc^ 

* among the polite readers ; for you can't say it had 
^justice done it by the performers.' — * I think,' aa-- 
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swered the player, * the perfonners did the distress 

• of it justice; for I am sure we were in distress 

• enough, who were pelted with oranges all the 

* last act : we all imagined it would have been the 

* last act of our lives.' 

The poet, whose fury was now raised, had just 
Attempted to' answer, when they were interruirted, 
.and an end put to their discourse, by an accident ; 
which if the reader is impatient to know, he must 
skip over the next chapter, which is a sort of coun- 
terpart to this, and contains some of the best and 
.gravest matters in the whole book, being a discourse 
between parson Abraham Adams and Mr. Joseph 
Andrews. 



GHAP. XI. 



Containing t!ie exhortations of parson Adorns to f^is 
friend in affliction ; calculated for the instruction 
and improvement of the reader. 

Joseph no sooner came perfectly to himselC 
than, perceiving his mistress gone, he bewailed her 
loss with groans which would have pierced any 
heart but those which are possessed by some people, 
and are made of a certain composition, not unlike 
flint in its hardness and other properties; for you . 
may strike 6re frcan them, which will dart through 
the eyes, but they can never distil one drop ofvrater 
the same way. His own, poor youth, was of a softer 
composition ; and at those words, O my dear Fan- 
ny! Omylovel shalll never,neversee thee more? 
his eyes overflowed with tears, which would have 
become any tlnng but a hero. In a word, his de- 
spair was more easy to be conceived than related. 

Mt. Adams, after many groans, sitting with his 
back to Joseph, began ^us in» fiorr»wful tcme: 
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' You cannot imagine, my good childj that I en- 

* tirely blame these first agonies of your grief; for 

* when misfortunes attack us by surprise, it must 

* require infinitely more learning than you are mai- 

* ster of to resbt them ; but it is the business of a 

* man and a christian, to summon reason as quickly 

* as he can to his aid; and she will presently teach 

* him patience and submission. Be comforted, 
' therefore, child ; I say be . oomforted. It is true, 

* you have lost the prettiest, kindest, loveliest, 

* sweetest young woman, one with whom you might 
' have expected to have liyed inh^piness, virtue, 

* pnd innocence ; by whom you might have pro- 

* mised yourself many little darlings, who would 

* have been the delight of your youth, and the com.- 

* fort of your age. You have not only lost her, but 
' have reason to fear the utmost violence which 

* lust and power can inflict upon her. Now, in- 

* deed, you may easily raise ideas of horror, which 

* might drive you to despair.' — ' O I shall run 
' m^ ! ' cries Joseph. ' O that I could bat com'> 
' mand my hands to tear my eyes out, and my flesh 

* ofl"!' — * If you would use them to such purposes, 

* I am glad you can't,' answered Adams. , ' I hare 
^ stated your misfortunes as strong as I possibly 
' canj but, on the other side, you are to consider 

* you are a christian ; that no accident happens to 
' us without the divine peanission, and that it is the 

* duty of a man and a christian to submit. We 

* did not make ourselves j hut the same power 
' which made us, rules oyer us, and we are abso- 
' lutely at his disposal ; he may do. with us what 
' he pleases, nor have we any right to complain. 
' A second reason against our complaint is our 

* ignorftuce; fgr as we know not future events, so 

* neither can we tell to what purpose any accident 

* tends ; and that which at first 'threatens us with 
' evil, may in the end produce our good. I should 
.' mde^d h*ve taid our jgnpr^nce is twofold (but { 
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* have not at present time to divide prdpterly), fot- 
.* as we know not to what purpose any event is ulti- 
' mately directed; so neither can we affirm from 
' what cause it originally sprung. You are a man, 
' and consequently a sinner; and this may -be a pU- 

* nishment to you for your sins : indeed in this sense 
' it may be esteemed as a good, yea, as the greatest 

* goo^, which satisfies the anger of heaven, and 
' averts that wrath which cannot continue without 
' our destruction. Thirdly, our i'mpotency in re- 
' ileving ourselves demonstrates the folly and ab- 
' surdity of our complaints : for whom do we resist, 

. ' or against whom do we complain, but a power 
' from whose shafts no armour can guard us, nO 
' speed can fly ? — a power which leaves us no hope 

* but in submission.' — • O sir I ' cried Joseph, ' all 
' this is very true, and very fine, and I could hear 
'' you alt day, if I was not so grievedat heart as hoir 
' -I am.'— ^' Would you take physic,' says Adams, 
' when you are well, and refuse it when you are 
' sick ? Is not comfort to be administered to the 
' afflicted, and not to those who rejoiee, or those 

* who are at ease ?' — ' O ! you have not spoken one 
' word of comfort to me yet!' returned Joseph. 
.' No !' cries Adams; ' What am I then doing? 
' what can 1 say to comfort you f — ' O teil me,' 
cries Joseph, 'that Fanny will escape back to my 
' arms, Uiat they shall again enclose that lovely 
' creature, with all her sweetness, all her untainted 
' innocence about her ! ' — ' Why, perhaps you 

* may,' cries ' Adams ; * bat I can't promise you 

* what's to come. You must with perfect resig- 
< nation wait the event: if she be restored to you 
' again, it is your duty to be thankful, and so it is 
' if she be not. Joseph, if you are wise, and truly 
' know your own interest, you will peaceably and' 

.' qnietly submit to all the dispensations of Provi- 
' deuce, being thoroughly assured, that all themis- 
' fortunes, how great soever, which happen to the 
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' riehteoiK} bappen io them for tbeir own good. 

* Jfey, it is not your interest only, but your duty, 

* to abstain from immoderate grief; which if you 
' indulge, you are not worthy the name of a chris- 

* tiam' — He spoke these laat words with an accent 
a little severer than usual; upon which Joseph 
begg-ed him not to be angry, saying, he mistook 
him if he thought he denied it was hie du1;y, for 
-he had known that long ago. 'What signifies 

* knowing your duty, if you do not perform it r' 
■answered Adams. ' Your knowledge increases 

* your guilt. O Joseph ! I never thought you had 

* this stubbornness in your mind.* Joseph replied, 

* he fancied he mismiderstood him ; which I assure 

* you,' says he, ' you do," if you imagine I endea- 

* your to grieve; upon my soul I don't.' Adams 
febuk&d hun for swearing; and then proceeded 
.to enlarge on the folly of grief, telling him, all 
.the wise men and philosophers, even among the 

heathens, had written against it, quoting several 
passages from Seneca, and the consolation, which, 
though it was not Cicero's, 'was, he said, as good 
^most as any of his works; tmd concluded all by 
.hinting, that immoderate grief in this case might 
^incense th^t powen which alone could restore him 
his JFanny. This reason, or indeed rather the idea 
which it raised of the restoration of his mistress, 
had more effect than all which the parson had said 
before, and for a moment abated his agonic ; but 
when his fears sufficiently set before his eyes the , 
danger that poor creatdre was in, his grief returned 
again with repeated violence, nor could Adams in 
the least assuage it ; though it may be doubted in 
his behalf, whether Socrates himself could have pre- 
Tailed any better. 

They remfuned some time in silence; and groans 
and sighs issued from them both; ait leagth Joseph 
hurst out into the foU»wiH^ soliioa|uy : 
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Yes, I will bear my soirews like a iium> 
But I must also feel them as a man. 
I camiot but remember siicb things were. 
And were most dear to me. 

' Adams asked him what stuff that -was he repeat- 
ed ? — To which he answered, they were some lines 
he had gotten by heart out of a play. — ' Ay, there 
' is nothing but heathenism to be learned frotn 
' plays,' replied he. ' I never heard of any plays 
' fit for a>f:hristian to read, but Cato and the Con- 

* scious Loversj and I must own, in the latter 

* there are some things almost solemn enough for 
' a sermon.' But we shall now leave them a little, 
and inquire after the sulgect of their conversation. 



CHAP. XII. 

More adventures, which me hope will as much please 
as surprise the reader. 

iN EITHER the^.facetious dialogue whifch passed 
between the poet and the player, nor the grave 
and truly solemn discourse of Mr. Adams, will, we 
conceive, make the reader sufficient amends for 
the anxiety which he must have felt on the account 
of poor .Faany, whom we left in so deplorable a 
condition. We shall therefore now proceed to the 
^ relation of what happened to that beautiful and 
innocent vir&in, after she fell into the wicked hands 
of the captam. 

The man of war having conveyed his cliarming 
prize out of the inn a little before day, made the 
utmost expedition in his power towards the squire's 
house, where this delicate creature was to be of- 
fered up a sacrifice to the lust of a ravisher. H« 
was not only deaf to all her bewailings and en- 
treaties on the road, but accosted her ears with 
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impurities, which, having been never before accus- 
tomed to them, she happily for herself very tittle 
understood. At last he changed this note, and at- 
tempted to soothe and mollify her, by setting forth 
.the splendor and luxury which would be her for- 
tune with a man who would have the inclination, 
and power too, to give her whatever her utmost 
wishes could desire; and told her, he doubted not 
but she would soon look kinder on him, as the in- 
strument of her happiness, and despise that pitiful 
fdlow, whom her ignorance only could make her 
fond o£ She answeredi she knew not whom he 
meant; she never was fond of any pitiful fellow. 
' Are you affronted, madam,' says he, ' at my 
' calling him so? But what better can be said of 

* one in a livery, notwithstanding your fondness 

* for him ?' She returned, that she did not under- 
stand him, that the man had been her fellow- 
servant, and she believed was as honest a creature 
as any tilive ; but as for fondness for men — ' I war- 
' rant ye,' cries the captain, ' we shall find means 

* to persuade you to be fond; and I advise you to 

* yield to gentle ones, for you may be assured that 
' it is not in your power, by any struggles what- 

* ever, to preserve your vii^inity two hours longer, 
' It will be your interest to consent; for the squire 
' will be much binder to you, if he enjoys you 

* willingly than by force.' — At which wordsshe be- 
gan to call aloud for assistance (for it was now 
open day), but finding none, she lifted her eyes to 
heaven, and supplicated the divine assistance to 
preserve her innocence. The captain told her, if 
she persisted in her vociferation, he would find a 
means of stopping her mouth. And now the poor 
wretch perceiving no hopes of succour* abandoned 
herself to .despair, and sighing out the name of 
Joseph! Joseph! a river of tears ran down her 
JoveJy cheeks, and wet the handkerchief which co- 
,rered her bosom. A horseman now . appeared in 
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the road, upon which the captain threatened hef 
violently if she complained ; however, the moment 
they approached each other, she begged him, with 
the utmost earnestness, toreliece a distressed crea- 
ture who was in the hands of a ravisber. The 
fellow stopped at those words ; but the captain as- 
sured him it was his wife, and that he was carrying 
'4ier home from her adulterer : which so satisfied 
the fellow, who was an old one (and perhaps a 
married one too), that he wished him a good 
journey, and rode on. He was no sooner passed, 
than the captain abused her violently for breaking 
his commands, and threatened to gagg her, when 
two more horsemen, armed with pistols, cariie into 
the readjust before them. She again solicited their 
assistance, and the captain told the same story 
as before. Upon which one said to the other, 
' That's a charming wench. Jack ; I wish I had 

* been in the fellow's place, whoever he is,' Bat 
the other, .instead of answering him, cried out, 
' Zounds, I know' her:' and then turning to her, 
said, 'Sure yon are not Fanny Goodwill ?'t—* In- 

* deed, indeed I am,' she cried — * O John I I know 
' you now Heaven hath sent you to my assist- 

* ance, to deliver me frotn this wicked man, who 
' is carrying me away for his vile purposes — O, for 

* God's sake, rescue me from him !' A fierce dia- 
logue immediately en^ed betweenthe captain and 
these two men, who being both armed with pistoH 
and the chariot which they attended being now ar- 
rivedj the captain saw both force and stratagem 
were vain, and endeavoured to make his escape; 
in which however he could not succeed. The gen- 
tleman who rode in the chariot ordered it to stop, 
and with an air of authority examined into the 
merits of the cause; of which being adrertised by 
Fanny, whose credit was confirmed by the fellow 
who knew her, he ordered the captain, who was all 
bloody, from his encounter at the inn, to be cod- 
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veyei as a prisoner behind the chariot, and very 
gallantly took Fanny into it ; for, to say the truth, 
this gentleman (who was no other than the cele- 
brated Mr. Peter Pounce, and who preceded the 
lady Booby only a fisw miles, by setting out earlier 
in the morning) was a very gallant person, and 
loved a pretty girl better than any thiftg, besides 
his own money or the money of other people. 
- The chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, 
and where it arrived at that very time while the 
poet and player were disputing below stairs, and 
Adams and Joseph were discoursing back to back 
above : just at that period to which we brought 
them both in the two preceding chapters, the cha- 
riot stopt at the door, and in an instant Fanny, 
leaping from it, ran up to her Joseph. — O reader ! 
conceive if thou can'st the joy which fired the 
breasts of these lovers on this meeting ; and if thy 
own he!ul doth not sympathetically assist thee ia 
this conception, I pity thee sincerely from my 
own J for let the hard-hearted villain know this, 
that there is a pleasure in a tender sensation be- 
yond any which he is capable of tasting. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the presence 
of Adams, stopt to see him, and receive his ho- 
mage j for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a sort of 
people whom Mr. Adams never saw through, the 
one paid that respect to his seeming goodness, 
which the other believed to be paid to his riches ; 
hence Mr. Adams was so much his favourite, that 
he once lent him four pounds thirteen shillings 
and sixpence, to prevent his going to gaol, on no 
greater security than a bond and judgement, which 
probably he would have made no use of, though 
the money had not been (as it was) paid exactly 
«t the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the figure of 
Adams : he had risen in such a hurry, tliat he had 
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'neither- breeches, garters, nor stockings; non 
faad he taken from his head a red spoftsd handker- 
chief, which by night bound his wig, turned inside 
out, around his head. He had on his tOTn casSoblfii 
and his great-coat ; but as the rernainder' of hift 
cassock hung down below his great-coat ; so did a 
small stripe of white, or rather whitish, linen, ap- 
pear below that ; to which we may add- the se^ 
veral colours which appeared an his face, where » 
long piss-burnt beard served to retain the liquor of 
the stone-pot, and that of a blacker hue which dis- 
tilled from the mop. — ^This figure, which Fanny- 
had .delivered from his captivity^ wa5 no soonel^ 
spied by Peter, than it disordered the composed' 
gravity of his muscles ; however, be advised him- 
immediately to make himself clean, nor would ac-' 
cept his homage in that pickle. 
. The poet and player no sooner saW the captain 
in captivity, than they began to consider of theif: 
own safety, of which flight presented itself as the 
only means ; they therefore both of them mounted'' 
the poet's horse, and made the most expeditious- 
retreat in their power. 

The host, who well knew Mr. Pounce, and lady- 
Booby's livery, was not a little surprised at-tiiis' 
change of the scene : nor was his confusion much' 
helped by his wife, who was now just risen, and 
having- heard from him the account of what bad 
passed, comforted him with a decent number of 
fools and blockheads ; asked him why he dwJ not 
consult her; and told him, be would never leave' 
following the nonsensical dictates of his own num-' 
skull, till she and her family were ruined. 

Joseph being informed of the captain's arrival, 
and seeing his Fanny now in safety, qnitted her a 
moment, and, running down .-jtairs, went directly 
to him, and, stripping off his coat, challenged him 
to fight; but the captain refused, saying, he did 
twt understand boxing. He thep grasped a cud- 
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g^ ' in one hand, and catching the captain by the 

collar with the other, gave him a most severe 

drubbing} and ended with telling him, he had now 

hful some revenge for what his dear Fanny had 

suffered. 

When Mr. Pounce bad a little regaled himself 
with some provision which he had in his chariot, 
and Mr. Adams had put on the best appearance 
bis clothes would allow him, Pounce ordered the 
oaptaiu into bis presence ; for he said he was 
guilty of felony, and the next justice of peace 
should commit him ; but the servants (wbose ap- 
petite for revenge is soon satisfied} being suifici- 
ently contented with the drubbing which Joseph 
had inflicted on him, and which was indeed of no 
very moderate kind, bad suffered him to go off. 
which he did, threatening, a severe revenge against 
Joseph, which I have never heard he thought 
proper to take. 

The mistress of the house made her voluntary 
appearance before Mr. Pounce, and with a thou- 
sand curt'sies told him, ' She hoped his honour 
' would pardon her husband, who was a very non-. 

* sense man, for the sake of his poor family; that 

* indeed, if he could be ruined alone, she should 
' be very willing of it ; for because as why, his 
' worship very well knew he deserved it: but she 
' had three poor small children, who were not ca- 

* pable to get their own living; and if her hus- 
'-band was sent to gaol, they must all come to the 
' parish; for she was a poor weak woman, conti- 

* nually a-breeding, and had no time to work for 

* them. She therefore hoped his honour would 
' take it into his worship's consideration, and for- 
*j.give her husband this time ; for she was sure he. 
'joevfer intended. any harm to man, woman, or 
' child; and if it was not for that blockhead of his 
' own, the man in some things was well enough; 
' tjoc she had had. three children by him in less 
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* than three yearsj and was almost ^ ready to cry 

* out the ifourth time.' She would have proceeded 
in this mamier much longer, had not Peter, stopped 
her tongue, by telling her he had nothing to say- 
to her husband, nor her neither. So, as Adams 
and the rest had assured her of fofgiveaess, sha 
cried and curt'sied out of the room. 

Mr. Pounce was desirous that Fanny shoulil 
continue her journey with him in the chariot^- 
but she absolutely recused, saying she would ride! 
behind Joseph, on a horse which oue .o£.Ja(^ 
Booby's servants had equipped him with.) But*' 
alas ! when the horse appeared, it was: found to be^ 
no other than that identical beast whic!>- Mr. Adam*' 
had left behind him at the inn, and which these; 
honest fellows, who knew him, had redeemed.' 
Indeed, whatever horse they had provided for Jo*j 
feph, they would have prevailed with him to mount 
none, no not even to ride before his/beloved Fanirjr,- 
till the parson was supplied; much, less vrould he; 
deprive his friend of the beast which bdonged tO; 
him, and which he knew the moment he saw, 
though Adams did not ^ however, when he was re- 
minded of the aifair, and told that they had 
brought the horse with them which he left behiudii 
he answered — Bless me ! and so I -did. 

Adams was very desirous that Joseph and fanny 
should mount this horse,, and declared he could 
very easily walk home. * If I walked alqne,' says 
he, ' I would wage a shilling, that the pedestrifio. 

* outstripped the equestrian travellers j but as I 

* intend to take the company of a pipe, peradven- 

* ture I may be an hour later.' One of ^e servants 
whispered Joseph to take him at his word, and. 
suffer the old put to walk if he would: this pro-, 
posal was answered with an angry look and ^a,_ 
peremptory refusal by Joseph, who, catch lag "Fannys 
vtg in his arms, averred he would rather carry her ■ 
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home in that manner, than t^e away Mr. Adams's 

Irarse and pemut him to walk on foot. 

Perhaps, reader, thou hast seen a cMitest be- 
tween two gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly de- 
cided, though they hare botii asserted they would 
not eat such, a nice morsel, and each insisted on 
the other's accepting it ; but in reality both were 
■Hery desirous to swallow it themselves. Do not 
therefore conclude hence, that this dispute would 
have come to a speedy decision : for here both 
parties were heartily in eas-nest, and it is very pro- 
bable they would have remained in the inn yardr 
to this day, had not the good Peter Pounce put a 
stop to it; for iinding he had no longer hopes of 
satisfying bis old appetite with Fanny, and being 
desirous of having some one to whom he might 
cwnmuiMoaAe his grandeur, he told the parson he 
would' convey him home in his chariot. This fa- 
xfftu was by Adams, with many bows and ac- 
knowledgements, accepted, though he afterwards 
saldl, ' he ascended the chariot rather that he'might 
' not offend, than from any desire of riding in it, 
'for that m> his heart he preferred the pedestrian 
* Seven to the vehicular expedition.'' All matters 
being now settled, the chariot, in which rode Adams 
and Pounce, moved' forwards ; and Joseph having 
bourowed a pillion from the host, Fanny had just 
seated hersen thereon, aiid had laid hold of the 
girdle which her lover wore for that purpose, when 
the wise beast, who conelnded'that one at a time 
was Sufficient, that two to one were odds, &c. dis-- 
covered much uneasiness at his double load, and 
began to consider his hinder as his fore legs, mov- 
ing the direct contrary way to that which is called 
forwards. Nor could Joseph, with all his horse- 
nbanship, persuade him to advance; but without 
having any regard to the lovely part of the lovely 
girl which was on his back, he used sudi' agiti- 
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tions, that had not one of the men come immedi- 
ately to her assistance, she had, in plaia English; 
tumbled backwards on the ground. This incon- 
veni^nce was presently remedied by an exchange 
of horses; and then Fanny being again placed oil 
her pillion, on a better-natnred, and somewhat, a 
better-fed beast, the parson's horsefinding he had 
no longer odds to contend with, agreed to march ; 
and the whole procession set forwards for Booby- 
Hall, where they arrived in a few hours without 
any thing remarkable happening on the road, un- 
less it was a curious dialogue between the parson 
and the steward ; which, to use the language of a 
late Apologist, a pattern to all biographers, "waits 
for the reader in the next chapter." 



CHAE. XIII. 

A curious dialogue tvhich passed between Mr. Jbra- 
ham Adams and Mr. Peter Pounce, better worth 
reading than ail the works of Colley Gibber and 
many others. ■ 

X HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Mr. 
Adams observed it was a very fine day. ' Ay, and 
' a very fine country too,' answered Pounce, — * ' I 
' should think so more,' returned Adams, * if I had 
' not lately travelled over the Downs, which I take 
' to exceed this and all other prospects in the uni- 
' verse.' — ' A fig for prospects,' answered Pounce; 
' one acre here is worth ten there ; and for my own 
' part, I have no delight in the prospect of any land 
' but my own.'' — 'Sir,' said Adams, ' you can in- 

* dulge yourself with many fine prospects of that 

* kind.' — * I thank God I have a little,' replied the 
other, ' with which I am content, and envy no man: 

, * I have a little, Mr. Adams, with which I do as 
VOL. V. Y 
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* miiAh gtfOd as I can.' Adams answered, ' That 

* riches mthout charity were nothing wortii; for 
' that they were a blessing only to htm who made 

* them a blessing to others.' — * You and I,' said 
Peter, ' have different notions of charity. I own, 
' as it is generally used, I do Hot like the word, nor 

* do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it is 

* a mean parson-like quality; though I. would not 
' i»fer many parsons have it neither.' — *Sir,' said 
Adams, * my defmition of charity is, a generous 

* disposition to relieve the distressed.' — ' There is 

* something in that definition,' answered Peter, 
' which I like well enough ; it is, as you say, a dis- 

* position, and does not so much consist in the act 
' as in the disposition to do it; but, alas! Mr.Adams, 

* who are meant by the distressed ? Believe me, the 

* distresses of mankind are mostly imaginary, and 

* it would be rather folly than goodness to relieve 
''them.' — 'Sure, sir,' replied Adams, ' hunger and 
' thirst, cold and nakedness, and other distresses 
' which attend the poor, can never be said to be 
' imaginary evils.' — ' How can any man complain 

* of hunger,* said Peter, ' in a country where such 

* excellent sallads are to be gathered in idmost 

* every field? or of thirst, where every river and 
' stream produces such delicious potations? And 

* as for cold and nakedness, they are «Yils intro- 
■ • duced by luxury and custom. A man naturally 

* wants clothes no more than a horse or any other 

* animal; and there are whole nations who go wjth- 

* .out them : but these are things perhaps which you, 

* who do not know the world ' — ' You will pardon 
' me, sir,' returned Adams ; * I have read of the 

* Gymnosophists.' — * A plague of your Jehosa- 

* phats,' cried Peter ; * the greatest fajilt in our «>n- 

* stitution is the provision made for the poor, ex- 

* cept that perhaps made for some otliers. Sir, I 
' have not an estate which doth not contribute al- 
' most as much again to the poor as to the land- 
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f tax ; and I do assure you I expect to come ray- 

* self to the parish in the end,' To which Adams 
giving a dissenting smile, Peter thus proceeded: 

* I &ncy, Mr. Adams, you are -one o( those whtf 

* imagine I am a lump of money ; ior there ar€ 
'many who, I fancy, bellevQ that not only my 

* pockets, but my whole clothe, are lined with 
*■ bank-bilk ; but I assure you , you are all mietaken > 
' I am not the man the world esteems me. If I caii 
' hold my head above water, it is all I can. I hav6 
' iajured myself by purchasing, f have been ted 

* liberal of my money. Indeed, I fear my heir will 

* hnd my affairs in a worse situation than they ar6 

* reputed to be. Ah ! he will have reason to Wish 

* I had loved money more, and land lets. P'ay, 

* my good neighbour, where shouid I have that 
' quantity of riches the world is so liberal to be- 
' stow on me? Where could I possibly, without 1 

* had stole it, • acquire such a treasure ?' — ' Why 
' tnuly,' says Adams, • I have heen always of youf 

* opinion-, I have wondered as well as yourself with 

* what confidence they could report such things -of 

* you, which have to me appeared as mere impost 
' sibilities ; for you know, sir, and I have trften 
f heard you say it, that your wealth is of your owrt 

* a,cquisition; and can it be credible that in your 
' short time you should have amassed such a heap 
' of treasure as these people will have you worth t 
' Indeed, had you inherited an estate like sir Tho- 

* mas Booby, which bad descended in your family 
. ' for many generations, they might have had e co* 

' lour for their assertions.' — ' Why, what do they 
' say I am worth ?' cries Peter with a malicious 
sneer. ' Sir,' answered Adams, ' I have heard some 
' aver you are not worth less than twenty thon- 
' sand pounds.' At which Peter frowned. ' Nay, 
' sir,' said Adams, * you ask me only the opinion 

* of others; for my own part I have always denied' 

* it, nor did I ever believe you could possibly be 
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* worth half that sum.' — ' However, Mr. Adams,' 
said he, squeezing him by the haod, ' I would not 

* sell them all I am worth for double that sum ; 
' and as to what you believe, or they believe, I care 

* not a iig, no not a fart. I am not poor because 
' you think me 30, nor because you attempt to un- 

* dervalue me in the country, I know the envy of 

* mankind very well ; but I thank heaven I am above 

* them. It is true, my wealth is of myown acqui- 

* sition. I have not an estate like sir Thomas Boo- 
' by, that has descended in my family through 
' many generations; but I know heirs of such estates 

* who are forced to travel about the country like 

* some people in torn cassocks, and might be glad 

* to accept of a pitiful curacy for what I. know. 
' Yes, sir, as shabby fellows as yourself, whom no 
' man of my figure, without that vice of good-na- 
' ture about him, would suffer to ride in a chariot 

* with him.' — ^"Sir,' said Adams, ' I value not your 

* chariot of a rush ; and if I had known you had 
' intended to affront me, I would have walked to 
' the world's end on foot, ere I would have accept- 
' ed a place in it. However, sir, I will soon rid 

* you of that inconvenience;' and so saying, he 
opened the chariot-door, without calling to the 
coachman, and leapt out into the highway, forget- 
ting to take his hat along with him ; which, how- 
ever, Mr. Pounce threw after him with great vio- 
lence. Joseph and Fanny stopt to bear him com- 
pany the rest of the way, which was not above a 
mile. 
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BOOK IV. 



The arrival of lady Booby and the rest at Boobv' 
Hall, 

X HE coach and six, in which lady Booby rode, 
overtook the other travellers as they entered the 
parish. She no sooiier saw Joseph, than her cheeks 
glowed with red, and immediately after became as 
totally pale. She had in ber surprise almost stopt 
her coach ; but recollected herself" timely enough 
to prevent it. She entered the parish amidst the 
ringing of bells, and the acclamations of th^ poor, 
who were rejoiced to see their patroness returned 
after so long an absence, during which time all her 
rents had been drafted to London, without a shil- 
ling being spent among them, which tended not a 
little to their utter impoverishing ; foi;, if the court 
would be severely missed in such a city as London> 
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how much more must the absence of a person of 
great fortune be felt in a little country village, for 
whose inhabitants such ft family finds a constant 
employment and supply ; and with the offals of 
whose table the infirm, aged, and infant poor are 
abundantly fed, with a generosity which hath scarce 
a visible effect on their benefactors'' pockets ? 

But if their interest inspired so public a joy into 
every countenance, how much more forcibly did 
the affection which they bore parson Adams ope- 
rate upon all who beheld his retarn? They flock- 
ed about him like dutiful children round an indul- 
gent parent, and vied with each other in demon- 
strations of duty and love. The parson on his side 
shook every one by the hand, inquired heartily 
after the healths of all that were absent, of their 
children and relations ; and expressed a satisfac- 
tion in his face, which nothing but benevolence 
made happy by its objects could infuse. 

Nor did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty wel- 
come from all who saw them. In short, no three 
persons could be more kindly received, as, indeed, 
none ever niore deserved to be universally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
house, where he insisted on their partaking what- 
ever his wife, whom, with his children, he foun'd in 
he&lth and joy, could provide: — -where we shall 
leave them enjoying perfect happiness over a home- 
ly meal, to view scenes of greater splendor, but in- 
finitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtless su- 
spect by this second appearance of lady Booby on- 
the stage, that all was not ended by the dismission 
of Joseph J and to be honest with them, they are in 
the right I the arrotv had pierced deeper than she 
imagined ; nor was the wound so easily to be cured . 
Hie removal of the object soon cooled her rage, 
bat it had a different effect on her lovej that de- 
parted with his perbon', but this remained lurking 
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in her mind with his imager Restless intemipted 
elumbers, and conftised horrible dreams, were her 
portion the first night. In the morning, fancy 
painted her a more delicious scene ; bitt to delude 
not delight her ; for before she could reach the pro* 
mised happiness, it vanished, and. left her to curse, 
. not bless, the vision. 

Restarted from her sleep, her imagination beia^ 
all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes accident 
tally glancing towards the spot where yesterday the 
real Josephhad stood, that little circumstance raised 
his idea in the liveliest colours in her memery. Each 
look, each word, each gesture rushed back on her 
mind with charms which all his coldness could not 
abate. Nay, she imputed that to his youth, hii 
folly, his awe, his religion, to every thing, but what 
would instantly have produced contempt, want oi 
passion for the sex ; or that which would havit 
i-oused her hatred, want of liking to her. 

Reflexion then hnrried her farther, and told hei^ 
she must see this beautiful youth no more ; nay, 
suggested to her, that she heraetf had dismissed him 
for no other fault than probably that of too violent 
An awe and respect for herself; and which she ought 
rather to have esteemed a merit, the effects of which 
were besides ao easily and surely to have been re- 
moved; she then blamed, she cursed the hasty rash- 
ness of her temper; her fiiry was vented all on 
heroelf, and Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. 
Her passion at length grew so violent, that it 
forced her on seeking relief, and now she thought 
of recalling him: but pride forbad that; pride, 
which soon drove all softer passions from her soul, 
and represented to her the meanness of hun slie was 
fond of. That thought soon began to obscure his 
beauties; contempt sHAceeded next, and then dis- 
dain, which presently introduced her hatred of th6 
creature who had given her ^ much uneasiness. 
Tb»e eoepues pf J«sepb had ng sooner taken pos- 
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session of her mind, than they insinuated to her a 
thousand things in his dis&vour; every thing but 
dislike of her person ; a thought, which, as it would 
have been intolerable to bear, she checked the mo- 
ment it endeavoured to arise. Revenge came now 
to her assistance ; and she considered her dismis- 
sion of him, stripped, and without a character, with 
the utmost pleasure. She rioted in the several 
kinds of misery which her imagination suggested 
to her might be his fate; and with a smile com- 
posed of anger, mirth, and scorn, viewed him in 
the rags in which her fancy had dressed him. 

Mrs. Slipslop being summoned, attended her 
jnistress, who had now in her own opinion totally 
subdued this passion. Whilst she was dressing, she 
asked if that fellow had been turned away accord- 
ing to her orders. Slipslop ans%vered, she had told 
her ladyship so, (as indeed she had). — ' And how did 

* he behave f .replied the lady. * Truly, madam,' 
cries Slipslop, ' in such a manner that infected every 

* body who saw him. The poor lad had but little 

* wages to receive ; for he constantly allowed his 
' father and mother half his income ; so that when 
' your ladyship's livery was stripped off, he had not 

* wherewithal to buy a coat, and must have gone 

* naked, if one of the footmen had not incommo- 
' dated him with one; and whilst he was standing in 
' his shirt (and to say the truth he was an amorous 

* figure), being told your ladyship would not give 

* him a character, he sighed, and said he had done 
' nothing willingly to offend ; that, for his part, he 

* should always give your ladyship a good character 
' wherever he went ; and he prayed God to bless 
' you; for you was the best of ladies, though his 
.' enemies had set you against him, I wish you had 

* not turned him away ; for I believe you have not 
' a faithfuller servant in the house. '-r-' How came 
'• you then,' replied the lady, ' to advise me to turn 

* bim away?'—' I, madam !' said Slipslop; ' I am 
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* sure you will do me the justice to say; I did all in 

* my power to prevent it j but I saw your ladyship 

* was angry; anditis not the business of us upper- 

* servants to hinterfear on these occasions.' — * And 

* was it not you, audacious wretch ! ' cried the lady, 

* who made me angry? Was it not your tittle-tat- 
' tie, in which I believe you belied the poor fellow, 
' which incensed me against him ? He may thank 
' you for all that hath happened ; and somay Ifor 
' the loss of a good servant, and one who probably 

* had more merit than all of you. Poor fellow ! I 
' am charmed with his goodness to his parents. 

* AVhy did not you tell me of that, but suffer me to 
' dismiss so good a creature without a character? I 
' see the reason of your whole behaviour now as 

* well as your complaint ; you was jealous of the 
' wenches.' — ' I jealous!' said Slipslop; * I assure 
' you, I look upon myself as his betters ; I am not 
' meat for a footman, I hope.' These words threw 
the lady into a violent passion, and she sent Slip- 
slop from her presence, who departed tossing her 
nose, and crying, * Marry come up ! there are some 

* people more jealous than I, I believe.' Her lady 
affected not to hear these words, though in reality- 
she did, and understood them too. Now ensued a 
second conflict, so like the former, that it might sa- 
vour of repetition to relate it minutely. It may 
suffice to say, that lady Booby found good reason to 
doubt whether she had so absolutely conquered her 
passion as she had flattered herself; and in order to 
accomplish it quite, took a i-esolution more conv 
mon than wise, to retire immediately into the coun- 
try. The reader hath long ago seen the arrival of 
Mrs. Slipslop, whom no pertness could make her 
mistress resolve to part with; lately, that of Mr, 
Pounce, her forerunners; and lastly, that of the 
lady herself 

- The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, 
she went to church, to the great surprise of every 
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body, who wondered to see her ladyship, being n« 
Tery constant church-woman, there so suddenly 
upon her journey. Joseph was likewise there; and 
I have heard it was remarked, that she fixed her 
eyes on him much more than on the parson; but 
this I believe to be only a malicious rumour;. 
When the prayers were ended, Mr. Adams stood 
up, and with a loud voice pronounced : ' I publish 

* the bans of marriage between Joseph Andrews 

* and Frances Goodwill, both of this parish,' &c. 
"Whether this had any effect on lady Booby or no, 
who was then in her pew, which the congregation 
could not see into>l could never discover : but certain 
It is, that in about a quarter of an hour she stood up, 
and directed her eyes to that part of the chnrchwhere 
the women sat, and persisted in lookingthat waydu- 
ring the remainder of the sermon, in so scrutinising 
a manner, and with so angry a countenance, that 
most of the women were afraid she was offended 
at them. The moment she returned home, she sent 
for Slipslop into her chamber, and told her, she 
wondered what that impudent fellow Joseph did 
in that parish ? Upon which Slipslop gave her an 
account of her meeting Adams with him on the 
road, and likewise the adventure with Fanny. At 
the relation of which, the lady often changed her 
countenance ; and when she bad heard all, she or- 
dered Mr. Adams into her presence, to whom she 
behaved as the reader will see in the next chapter. 



CHAP. H. . 

A dialogue bettvceji Mr. Abraham Adams and the 
lady Booby.' ''' 

JVJ.R. Adams was not far off; for he was drinking 
her ladyship's health below in a cup of her ale. 
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He no sponer came before her, than she began io 
the following manner ; * I wonder, sir, after the" 

* many great obligations you have had to this fa- 
' mily ' (with ail which the re_ader hath, in the 
course of this history, been minutely acquainted), 

* that you will ungratefully show any respect to a 
' fellow who hath been turned out of it for his mis* 
' deeds. Nor doth it, I can tell you, sir, become a 

* man of your character, to run about the country 
'. with an idle fellow and wench. , Indeed, as for the 

* girl, I know no harm of her. Slipslop tells me she 
' was formerly bred up in my house, and behaved as 
' she ought, till she hankered after this fellow, and 

* he spoiled her. Nay, she may still, perhaps, do 
' very well, if he will let her alone. You are 

* therefore doing a monstrous thing, in endeavour- 
' ing to procure a match between these two people, 
' which will be to the ruin of them both.' — ' Ma- 

* dam,' says Adams, ' if your ladyship will but hear 

* me speak, I protest I never heard any harm of 
' Mr. Joseph Andrews} if I had, I should havecor- 

* rected him for it ; for I never have, nor will, en- 

* courage the faults of those under my cure. Ax 
' for the young woman, I assure your ladyship I 
' have as good an opinion of her as your ladyship 
' yourself, or any other can have. She is the sweet- 
' est-tempered, honestest, worthiest, young crea- 
' ture 5 indeed, as to her beauty, I do not commend 

* her on that account, though all men allow she iss 

* the handsomest woman, gentlfi or simple, that ever 
' appeared in the parish.' — ' You are very imper- 
' tinent,' says she, ' to talk such fulsome stuff to me. 

* It is mighty becoming truly in a clergyman to 

* trouble himself about handsome women, and you 

* area delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man 

* who hath lived all his life in such a parish as this, 

* is a rare judge of beauty. Hidiculous! Beauty 

* indeed ! a country-wench a beauty ! — I shall be 

* sick whenever I hear beauty mentioaed again. 
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' And so this wench is to stock the parish with 

* beauties, I hope. But, sir, our poor is numerous 

* enough already; I will have no more vagabonds 
' settled here,' — ' Madam,' says Adams, ' your lady- 

* ship is offended with me, I protest, without any 

* reason. This couple were desirous to consummate 

* long ago, and I dissuaded them from it ; nay, I 
' may venture to say, I believe I was the sote cause 
' of their delaying it.' — ' Well,* says she, ' and yon 

* did very wisely and honestly too, notwithstanding 
' she is the greatest beauty in the parish.' — ' And 
' now, madam,' continued he, ' I only perform my 
' office to Mr. Joseph.'' — * Pray, don't mister such 
' fellows to me,' cries the lady. ' He,' said the 
parson, * with the consent of Fanny, before my 
' face put in the bans.' — ' Yes,' answered the lady, 
' I suppose the slut is forward enough ; Slipslop 
' tells me how her head runs upon fello-vvs ; that is 

* one of her beauties, I suppose. But if they have 
' put in the bans, I desire you will publish them 
' no more without my ordere.' — ■' Madam,' cries 
Adams, ' if any one puts in sufficient caution, 
' and assigns a proper reason against them, I am 
' willing to surcease.' — ' I tell you a reason,' says 
she : ' he is a vagabond, and he shall not settle here, 

* and. bring a nest of beggars into the parish; it 

* will make us but little amends that they will be 
' beauties.' — ' Madam,' answered Adams, ' with the 
' utmost submission to your ladyship, I have been 

* informed by lawyer Scout, that any person who 
'serves a year gains a settlement in the parish 
' where he serves.'— 'Lawyer Scout,' replied the lady, 

* is an impudent coxcomb; I will have no lawyer 
' Scout interfere with me. I repeat to you again, 

* I will have no more incumbrances brought on 

* us: so I desire you will proceed no farther.' — 
" Madam,' returned Adams, * I would obey your 

* ladyship in' every thing that is lawful ; but surely 
' the parties being poor is no reason against their 
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' marrying. God forbid there should be any such 

* law. The poor have little share enough of this 
'world already; it would be barbarous indeed, 

* to deny them the common privileges, and inno- 
' cent enjoyments, Which nature indulges to the 
' animal creation.'' — * Since you understand your- 
' self no better,' cries the lady, ' nor the respect 

* due from such as you to a woman of my distinc- 
' tion, than to affront my ears by such loose dts- 
' course, I shall -mention but one short word; it is 

* my orders to you, that you publish these bans no 
' more; and ifyoii dare, I will recommend it t» 
' your master, the doctor, to discard you from his 
'service. I will, sir, notwithstanding your, poor 
' family; and then you and the greatest beauty in 

* the parish may go and beg together.' — ' Madam,' 
answered Adams, ' I know not what your ladyship 
' means by the terms master and service. I am in 

* the service of a master who will never discard me 

* for doing my dutyj and if the doctor (for indeed ' 
' I have never been able to pay for a license) thinks 

* proper to turn me from my cure, God will pro- 
' vide me, I hope, another. At least, my family, 

* as well as myself, have hands : and he will pro^ 
' per, I doubt not, our endeavours to get our bread 
' honestly with them. "Whilst my conscience is 

* pure, I shall never fear what man can do unto 

* me,' — * I condemn my humility,' said the lady, 
' for demeaning myself to converse with you so 
' long. I shall take other measures; fori see you 

* are a confederate with them. But the sooner you 

* leave me the better ; and I shall give orders that 

' my doors may no longer be open to you. I will . 
' suffer no parsons who run about the country with 

* beauties to be entertained here.'—' Madam,' said 
Adams, ' I shall enter into no persons' doors against 

* their will: but lam assured, when you have in- 

* quired farlher into this matter, you will applaud, ' 
' nof blame, my proceeding ; and so I humbly take 
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' my leave :* whicb he did with many bows, or at 

least many attempts at a bow. 



CHAP. III. 

What parsed between the lady and lawyer Scout. 

J.N the afternoon the lady sent for Mr. Scoiit, 
ivhom she attacked most violently for intermed- . 
dling with her servants; which he denied, and in- 
deed with truth, for be had only asserted acciden- 
tally, and perhaps rightly, that a year's service 
gained a settlement ; and so far he owned he might 
have formerly informed the parson, and believed 
it was law. ' I am resolved,' said the lady,' to 

* have no discarded servants of mine settled here; 
' and so, if this be your law, I shall send to another 
■* lawyer.' Scout said, ' If she sent to a hundred 

* lawyers, not one or all of them could alter the 

* law. TTie utmost that was in the power of a 
'lawyer, was to prevent the law's taking effect; 
' Mid that he himself could do for her ladyship as 

* well as any other ; and I believe,' says he, ' ma- 

* dam, your ladyship not being conversant in these 
' matters, hath mistaken a difference ; for I asserted 

* only, that a man who served a year was settled. 

* Now there is a material difference between being 
' settled in law and settled in fact ; and as I at- 
' firmed generally he was settled, and law is pre- 
' ferable to fact, my settlement must be understood 

* in law, and not in fact. And suppose, madam, 

* we admit he was settled in law, what use will 

* they make of it ? how doth that relate to fact ? 

* He is not settled in feet ; and if he be not settled 

* in fact, he is not an inhabitant ; and if he is not 
' an inhabitant, he is not of this parish ; and tiien 
^'undoubtedly he ought not to be publi^ed herej 
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* for Mr. Adams hath told me your ladyship's plea- 

* sure, uid the reason, which is a very good one, 

* to prevent burdening us with the poor ; we havtf 

* too many already, aud I think we ought to have 

* an act to h3.ng or transport half of them. If we 

* can prove in evidence that he is not settled in 
' fact, it is another matter. What I said to Mr. 

* Adams, was on a supposition that he was settled 

* in fact ; and indeed, if that was the case, I should 

* doubt.'' — ' Don't tell me your iacts and your ife,' 
said the lady, * I don't understand your gibberish j 

* you take too much upon you, and are very im- 
' pertinent, in pretending to direct in this parish^ 

* and you shall be taught better, I assure you you 

* shall. But as to the wench, I am resolved she- 

* shall not settle here; I will not suffer such beau- 

* ties as these to produce children for us to keep.* 
— ' Beauties indeed ! your ladyship is pleased to 
' be merry,' answered Scout. — ' Mr. Adams de- 

* scribed her so to me,' said the lady. ' Pray 

* what sort of dowdy is it, Mr, Scout!' — ' The ug- 

* liest creature almost I ever beheld; a poor dirty 
' drab; your ladyship never saw such a wretch.' — 

* Well, but dear Mr. Scout, let her be what she 

* will, these ugly women will bring children, yon 
' know ; so that we must prevent the marriage.'— 

* True, madam,' replied Scout, ' for the subsequent 
' marriage co-operating with the law, will carry 

* Jaw into fact. When a man is married he is set- 
' tied in fact, and then he is not removeable. I 
' will see Mr. Adams, and I make no doubt of pre- 
' vailing with him. His only objection is, doubtw 
' less, Uiat he shall lose his fee ; but that being 

* once made easy, as it shall be, I am confident no 

* fartlier objection will remain. No, no, it is iII^ 

* possible ; but your ladyship can't discommend 

* his unwillingness to depart from his fee. Every 

* man ought to have a proper value for his fee. As 

* to the matter in question, if your ladyship pltfascE 
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* to employ me in it, I wilt venture to promise you 

* success. The laws of this land are not so vulgar, 
' to permit a mean fellow to contend with one of 

* your ladyship's fortune. Vife have one sure card; 

* which is, to carry him before justice Frolick, who, 

* upon hearing your ladyship's name, will commit 

* him without any farther, questions. As for the 

* dirty slut, we shall have nothing to do with her ; 
' for if we get rid of the fellow, the ugly jade 

* will' — * ' Take what measures you please, good 
' Mr. Scout,' answered the lady : * but I wish you 
•could rid the parish of both; for Slipslop tells 
' me such stories of this wench, J^hat I abhor the 

* thoughts of her ; and though you say she is such 

* an ugly slut, yet you know, dear Mr. Scout, these 

* forward creatures, who run after men, will always 
" find some as forward as themselves ; so that, to 
' prevent the increase of beggars, we must get 
' rid of her.' — ' Your ladyship is very much in the 

* right,' answered Scout ; * but I am afraid the law 
' is a little deficient in giving us any such power of 
'prevention;- however, the justice will stretch it 

* as far as he is able, to oblige your ladyship. To 

* say truth, it is a great blessing to the country that 

* he is in the commission ; for he hath taken several 

* poor off our hands that the law would never lay 

* hold on. I know some justices who think as much 
' of committing a man to Bridewell, as his tord^ip 
' at 'size would of hanging him ; but it would do 

* a man good to see his worship, our justice, com- 

* mitafellowte Bridewell, he takes so much pleasure . 

* in it; and when once we ha'um there, we seldom 
' hear any more o'um. He's either starved or eat 
' up by vermin in a month's time.' — ■Here the ar- 
rival of a visitor put an end to the conversation, 
and Mr. Scout, having undertaken the cause, and 
promised it success, departed. 

. This Scout was one of those fellows who, with- 
' out -any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it. 
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take upon them, in defiance of an act of parlia- 
ment, to act as lawyers in the country, and are 
ciUled so. They are the pests of society, and a 
scandal to a profession, to which indeed -they do 
not belong, and which owes to such kind of ras- 
callions the ill-will which weak persons bear to> 
wards it. With this fellow, to whom a little befoi*e 
she would not have condescended to have spoken; 
did a certain passion for Joseph, and the jealousy 
and the disdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the 
lady Booby into a familiar discourse, in which she 
inadvertently confirmed many hints, with which 
Slipslop, whose gallant he was, had pre-acquainted 
him i and whence he had taken an opportunity to 
assert those severe falsehoods of little Fanny, which 
possibly the reader might not have been well able 
to account for, if we had not thought proper t» 
give him this information. 



CHAP. IV. 

A short chapter, but very full of matter ; particu- 
larly the arrival of Mr. Booby and his lady. - 

xVLL that night, and the next day, the lady 
Booby passed with the utmost anxiety ; her mind 
was distracted, and her soul tossed up and down 
by many turbulent and opposite passions. She 
loved, hated, pitied, scorned, admired, despised th« 
same person by fits, which changed in a very short; 
interval. On Tuesday morning, which happened 
to be a holiday, she went to church, where, to her 
surprise, Mr. Adams published the bans again 
with as audible a voice as before. It was lucky 
for her, that, as there was no sermon, she had an im- 
jpiediate opportunity of returning home to vent her 
rage, which she could not have concealed from the 
VOU V. Z 
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congregation five minutes ; indeed, it was hOt tlwM 
Tery numerons, the assembly consisting «f no morft 
than Adams, hia clerk, iiis wife, the lady, and one 
of her servants. At her return she met Slipslop, 
who accosted her in these words : — • O meam, 

• What doth your ladyship think ? To be sure, law- 

• yer Scout hath carried Joseph and Fanny both 
' before the jostice. All the parish are in tears, 

• and say they will certainly be hanged; for no- 

• body knows what it is for.'-^— • I suppose they de- 

• serve it/ says the lady. * Why dost thou mention 

• such wretches to me?' — *0 dear madam!' an- 
swered Slipslop), * is it not a pity such a graceless 

• young man should die a virulent death ? I hope 
1 the judge will take commensuration on his youth. 

• Ab for Fanny, 1 don't think it signifies much what 

• becomes of Jier r and if poor Joseph hath done 

• any thing, I could venture to swear she traduced 

• him to it : few men ever come to fragrant punish- 
' ment, but by those nasty creatures, which are a 
' scandal to onr sect.' The lady was no more 
pleased at this news, afl:er a moment's reflexion, 
than Slipslop herself; for though she wished Fanny 
far enough, she did not desire the removal of Jo- 
seph, especially: with her. She was pUMled how to 

' act, or what to say on this occasion, when a coach 
and six drove into the court, and a servant ac- 
quainted her with the arrival of her nephew Booby 
*nd his lady. She ordered them to be conducted 
into a drawing-room, whither she presentiy re- 
paired, having composed her countenance as well 
as she could ; and being a little satisfied that the 
.wedding would by these means be at least inter- 
■ rupted, and that she should have an opportunity 
to execute any resolution she might take, for whi<:h 
rfie saw herself provided with an excellent instru- 
ment .in Scout. 

The lady Booby apprehended her servant bsci 
Bi»4e a mistake, when he mentioned Mr.Boobyli 
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lacly ; for she had never heard of his marriage ; bnt 
how great was her surprise, when, at her entering 
the room, her nephew presented his wife to her! 
saying, ' Madam, this is that charmingPamela, of 
* whom I am convinced you have heard so much.* 
The lady received her with more civility than he 
expected j indeed with the utmost ; for she was 
perfectly polite, nor had any vice inconsistent with 
gwod-breeding. They passed some little time in 
ordinary discourse, when a servant came and whis- 
pered Mr. Booby, who presently told the ladies he 
must desert tliem a little on some business of con- 
sequence; and as their discourse during his absence 
would afford little improvement or entertainment 
to the reader, we will leave them for a while to at- 
tend Mr. Booby. 



CHAP. V. 

Containing Justice business; curious precedents of 
depositions, and other matters necessary to be per- 
used by all justices of the peace and their clerks, 

J. HE young squire and his lady were no sooner 
alighted from their coach, than the servaiits began 
to inquire after Mr. Joseph, from whom they said 
their lady had not heard a word, to her great sur-? 
prise, since he had left lady Booby's. Upon this 
they were instantly infcwmed of what had lately 
happened, with which they hastily acquainted their 
master, who took an immediate resolution to g(> 
himself, and endeavour to restore his Pamela her 
brother, before she even knew she had lost him. 
The justice brfore whom the criminals were car- 
" ried, and who lived within a short mile of the lady's 
house, was luckily Mr. Booby's acquaintance, by 
h!s having an ^tate in his neighbourhood. Order- 
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ing therefore his horses to his coach, heset ontfor 
the judgement-seat, auid arrived when the justice 
had almost finished his business. He was conduct* 
ed into a hall, where he was acquainted that his 
worship would wait on him in a moment ; for he 
had only a man and a woman to commit to Bride^ 
well first. As he was now convinced he had not a 
minute to lose, he insisted on the servant's intro- 
ducing him directly into the room where the jus- 
tice was then executing his office, as he called it: 
Being brought thither, and the first compliments 
being passed between the squire and his worship, 
the former asked the latter what crime those two 
young people had been guilty of! * No great 
'.crime,' answered the justice ; * Lhave only order- 

* ed them to BrtdeweH for a month.' — * But wliat it- 

* their crime ?' repeated the squire. • Larceny, 

* ah't please your honour,' said Scout, * Ay,' says 
the justice, ' a kind of felonious larcenous thing. 

* I believe I must order them a little correction 

* too, a little stripping and whipping.' (^oor Fan- 
By, who bad hitherto supported ail with the thoughts 
of Joseph's company, trembled at that sound y but, 
indeed, without reason ; for none but the devil 
himself would have executed such a sentence on 
her.) ' Still,' said the squire, * I am ignorant of 
' the crime— the fact 1 mean.' — ' Why, there it is in 
*. peaper,' answered the justice, showing him a de- 
position which, in the absence of his clerk, he had 
writ himself, of which we have with great difficul- 
ty procured an authentic copyj and here it fol- 
lows verbatim et literatim : — 

.^Tlte depusition qf James Scout, layer, attd Thamai 
Trotter, yeoman, taken before me, oxe of his ma- 
gesty's justasses of the piece for Zumersetshire. 

. : • THESE deponants saith, and first Thomas 
' Trotter.for himself sutb, that on the . i(^this 
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* instant October, being Sabbath-day, between«tbe 
' ours of S and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed.Joseph 

* Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akross a cer- 

* tane felde belonging to layer Scout, and out of the 

* path which ledes thru the said felde, and. there he 

* zede Joseph Andrews with a nife cut one hasel- 

* twig, of the value, as he believes, of 3 half-pence, 

* or thereabouts ; and he saith that the said Francis 
' Goodwill, was likewise walking on the grass out 

* of the said path in the said felde, and did receive 

* and karry in her hand the said twig, and so was 

* comfarting, eading, and abating to the said Jo* 

* seph therein. And the said James Scout for him- 
' self says,' that he verily believes the said twig to 
' be bis own proper twig,' j&c, 

' Jesu ! ' said the squire, ' would you commit 

* two persons to Bridewell for a twig ? ' — ' Yes,' 
said the lawyer, * and with great lenity too j for if 

* we had called it a young tree, they would have 

* been both hanged.' — ' Harkee,' says the justice, 
taking aside the squire, ' I should not have been 

* so severe on this occasion, but lady Booby desires 

* to get them out of the parish j so lawyer Scout 

* will give the constable orders to let them ma 

* away, if they please : but it seems they intend to 
'.marry together, and the lady hath no other 

* means, as they are legally settled there, to pre- 
' vent their bringing an incumbrance on her own 

* parish.' — ' Well,' said the squire, ' I will take 
' care my aunt shall be satisfied in this point ; and. 
' likewise I promise you, Joseph here shall never 

* be any incumbrance on her, I shall be obliged 

* to you, therefore, if, instead of Bridewell, you 

* will commit them to my custody.'—* O ! to be 
'sure, sir, if you desire it,' answered the justice: 
and without more ado, Joseph and Fanny were 
delivered over to squire Booby, whom Joseph very 
well knew, but little guessed how nearly he was 
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related to hiip. The justice burnt his mittimus ; 
the constable was sent about his business : the 
lawyer made no complaint for want of justice} 
Uld the prisoners, with exulting hearts, gave ai 
thousand thanks to his honour Mr. Booby; wlio 
dt3~ not intend their obligations to him should 
cease here; for, ordering his man to produce a 
cloak-bag, which he had caused to be brought 
from lady Booby's on purpose, he desired the justicd 
that he might have Joseph with him into a room • 
where, ordering a servant to take out a suit of his 
own clothes, with linen and other necessaries, he 
left Joseph to dress himself, who,' not yet knowing 
the cause of all this civility, excused his accepting 
such a favour as long as decently he could. Whilst 
Joseph was dressing, the squire repaired to the jus- 
tice, whom he found talking with Fanny ; for du- 
ring the examination, she had flopped her hat over 
her eyes, which were also bathed in tears, and had 
by that means concealed from his worship, what 
might perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr. 
Booby unnecessary, at least for herself The jus- 
tice no sooner saw her countenance cleared up, 
and her bright eyes shining through her tears," 
than he secretly cursed himself for having once 
thought of Bridewell for her. He would willingly 
have sent his own wife thither, to have had Fanny 
in her place. And conceiving almost at the same 
instant desires and schemes to accomplish them, he, 
employed the minutes, whilst the squire was ab- 
sent with Joseph, in assuring her how sorry he was 
for having treated her so roughly before he knew 
her merit ; and told her, that since lady Booby 
was unwilling that she should settle in her parish, 
she was heartily welcome to his, where he pro- 
mised her his protection, adding, that he would 
tnke Joseph and her into his own family, if she 
liked J which assurance he confirmed with a squeeze 
by the band. Shethanked him very kindly, and 
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said, * She would acquaint Joseph with the offer, 

* which he would certainly be glad to accept j 

* for that lady Booby was angry with them both ; 

* though she did not know either had done any 
' thing to offend her; but imputed it to madam 

* Slipslop, who had always been her enemy-.' 

The squire now returned, and prevented any ' 
farther continuance of this conversation ; and tho 
justice, out of a pretended respect to his guest; 
but iu reality from an apprehension of a rival (for 
he knew nothing of his marriage), ordered Fanny 
into the kitchen, whither she gladly retired', nor 
did the squire, who declined the trouble of ex» 
plaining the whole matter, oppose it 

It would be unnecessary, if I was able, which 
indeed I am not, to relate the conversation ■ be* 
tween these two gentlemen, which rolled, as I bav« 
been informed, entirely on the subject of horse- 
racing. Joseph was soon dressed in the plainest 
dress he could find, which was a blue co^ and 
breeches, with a gold edging, and a red waistcoat 
with the same : and as this suit, which was rather 
too large for the squire, exactly fitted him, so he 
becune it so well, and looked so genteel, that no 
person would have doubted its being as wejl ad- 
apted to his quality as his shape ; nor have su- 
spected, as one might, when my lord — , or sir 

, or Mr. appear in lace or embroidery, 

that the tailor's man wore those clothes home on 
his back which he should have carried under his 
arm.. 

The squire now took leave of the justice; and, 
falling for Fanny, made her and Joseph, against 
their wills, get into the coach with him, which he 
then ordered to drive to lady Booby's. It had 
moved .a few yards only, when the sqpire asked 
Joseph, if he knew who that man was crossing 
the held; for, added he, 1 never saw one take 
<uch stride? before* .Joseph answered eagerly, ' O 
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' sir, it is parson Adams !' — ' O la, indeed and s9 

' it is,' said Fanny ; ' poor man, he is coming t(* 

* do what he could for us. Well, he is the worthiest 

* best-naturedcreature.'—* Ay/ said Joseph; 'God 

* bless him ! for there is not such another in the 

* universe.' — * The best creature living sure,' cries 
Fanny. ' Is he P' says the squire ; ' then I am re- 

* solved "to have the best creature living in my 

* coach ;' and so saying, he onjered it to stop, whilst 
Joseph, at his request, halloed to the parson, 
who, well knowing his voice, made all the haste 
imaginable, and soon came up with them. He 

■ Was desired by the master, who could scarce re- 
frain from laughter at his figure, to mount into 
the coach, which he with many thanks refused, 
ftaying he could walk by its side, and he'd warrant 
he kept up with it; but he was at length over- 
prevailed on. The squire now acquainted Joseph 
with his marriage ; but he might have spared him- 
self that labour ; for his servant, whilst Joseph was 
dressing, had performed that office before. He 
continued to express the vast happiness he en- 
joyed in his sister, and the value he had for fm 
who belonged to her. Joseph made many bows^ 
and expressed as many acknowledgements; and 
parson Adams, who now first perceived Joseph's 
new apparel, burst into tears with joy, and fell to 
rubbing his hands and snapping his fingers, as if 
he had been mad. . 

■ They were now arrived at the lady Booby's, and 
the squire, desiring them to wait a moment in the 
court", walked in to his aunt, and calling her out 
from his wife, acquainted her with Joseph's arri- 
^val ; saying, ' Madam, as I have married a virtu- 

* OU3 and worthy woman, I am resolved to own 

• her relations, and show them all a proper respect ; 
' I shall think myself therefore infinitely obliged 
' to all mine, who will do the same. It is true» 
*ljer brother hath been your servant, but he it 
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'* now become my brother J and I have one hap- 

* piness, that neither his character, his behaviour, 

* or appearance, give me any reason to be ashamed 

* of calling him so. In short, he is now below, 

* dressed like a gentleman, .in which light I intend 

' he shall hereafter be seen; and you will oblige ' 
' me beyond expression, if you will admit him to 

* be of our party; for I know it will give great 

* pleasure to my wife, though she will not men- 

* tion it.'' . 

This was a stroke of fortune beyond the lady 
Booby's hopes or expectation ; she answered him 
eagerly, ' Nephew, you know how easily I am 

* prevailed on to do any thing which Joseph An- 

* drews desires — Phoo, I mean which you desire 

* me ; and as he is now your relation, I cannot re- 

* fuse to entertain him as such.' The squire told 
her, he knew his obligation to her for her com- 
pliance; and going three steps, returned and told 
her — he had one more favour, which he believed 
she would easily grant, as she had accorded him the 
former. 'There is a young woman — ' — .'Nephew,' 
says she, ' don't let my good-nature make you de- 
' sire, as is too commonly the case, to impose on 

* me. Nor think, because I have with so much 
' condescension agreed to suffer your brother-in- 

* law to come to my table, that I will submit to 
' the company of all ray own servants, and all the 
■dirty trollops in the country.' — 'Madam,' an- 
swered the squire, ' I believe you never saw this- 
' young creature. I never beheld such sweetness 

* and innocence joined with such beauty, and 

* withal so genteei.' — ' Upon my soql I won't ad-' 
'mil her,' replied the lady in a passion; 'the 
' whole world shan't prevail on me: I resent even 

' the desire as an affront, and' ^The squire, who 

knew her inflexibility, interrupted her, by asking 
pardon, and promising not to mention it more. 
He thep returned to Joseph, and she to Pamela, 
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He took Joseph aside, and told him, he weuld- 
carry him to his sister ; but could not prevail as 
yet for Fanny. Joseph begged that he might see 
his sister alone, and then be with his Fanny ; but 
the squire, knowing the pleasure his wife would 
have in her brother's company, would not admit 
it, telling Joseph there would be nothing in sa 
short an absence from Fanny, whilst he was assured 
of her safety ; adding, he hoped he couEd not so easi-' 
ly quit a sister whom he had not seen so long, and 
■who so tenderly loved him — ■ — Joseph immediately 
complied; for indeed no brother could love a sister 
more ; and recommending Fanny, who rejoiced 
that she was not to go before lady Booby, to the 
care of Mr. Adams, he attended the squire up 
stairs, wliilst Fanny repaired with the parson to 
his house, where she thought herself secure of a 
kind reception. _ 



CHAP. VI. 

Of which you are desired to read no mere than you 
like. 



The, 



, meeting between Joseph and Pamela was 
not without tears of joy on both sides } and their 
embraces were full of tenderness and affection. 
They were however regarded with much more 
pleasure by the nephew than by the aunt, to whose 
fiame they were fuel only; and being assisted by 
the addition of dress, which was indeed not wanted 
to set off the lively colours in which Nature had 
drawn health, strength, comeliness, and youth. In 
the afternoon Joseph, at their request, entertained 
them with an account of his adventures : nor could 
Jady Booby conceal her dissatisfaction at those 
parts in which Fanny was concerned, especially 
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wfeen Mr. Booby launched forth into such raptu- 
rous praises of her beauty. She said, applying to 
her niece, thatshe wondered her nephew, who had 
pretended to marry for love, should think such a 
subject proper to amuse his wife with ; adding, that 
for her part, she should .be jealous of a husband 
who spoke so warmly in praise of another woman. 
Pamela answered. Indeed she thought she had 
cause ; but it was an instance of Mr. Booby's apt- 
ness to see more beauty in women than they wertf 
mistresses of. At which words both the women 
fixed their eyes on two looking-glasses ; and lady 
Booby replied. That men were, in the general, very 
ill judges of beauty; and then, whilst both con- 
templated only their own faces, they paid a cross 
compliment to each other's charms. When thtf 
hour of rest approached, which the lady of thrf 
house deferred as long as decently she could, she 
informed Joseph (whom for the future we shall call 
Mr. Joseph, he having as good a title to that ap- 
pellation as many others ; 1 mean that incontested 
one of good clothes) that she had ordered a bed to' 
be provided for him. He declined this favour to 
his utmost ; for his heart had long been with his 
Fanny; but she insisted on bis accepting it, al- 
leging that the parish had no proper accommoda* 
tion Tor such a person as he was n«w to esteem 
himself The squire and his lady both joining with 
her, Mr. Joseph was at last forced to give over his 
design of visiting Fanny that evening ; who, on her 
side, as impatiently expected him till midnight; 
when, in complacence to Mr. Adams's family, who 
had sat up two hours out of respect to her, she re- 
tired to bed, but not to sleep; the thoughts of he^ 
love kept her waking, and his not returning ac- 
cording to his promise, filled her with uneasiness; 
of which, however, she could not assign any-othef 
cause than merely that of being absent from him. ' 
Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, and visited 
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her. in whom his soul delighted. She no sooner 
heard his voice ia the parson's parlour, than she 
leaped from her bed, and dressing herself in a few 
minutes, went down to him. They passed two 
hours with inexpressihle happiness together; and 
then having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adams's 
permission, for their marriage, Mr. Joseph re- 
turned, according to his promise, to breakfast at 
the lady Booby's, with whose behaviour since the 
evening we shall now acquaint the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her chamber, than 
»he asked Slipslop, * What she thought of this won- 
' derful creature her nephew had married ? ' — ' Ma- 

* dam I * said Slipslop, not yet sufficiently under- 
standing what answer she was to make. ' I ask 

* you,* answered the lady, * what you think of the 

* dowdy, my niece, I think I am to call her ? ' Slip- 
slop wanting no further hint, began to pull her to 
pieces, and so miserably defaced her, that it would 
have been impossible for any one to have knowa 
the person. The lady gave her all the assistance 
uhe could, and ended with saying, ' I think, Slip- 
' slop, youhavedone her justice; but yet, bad as she 

* is^ she is im angel compared to this Fanny.' Slip- 
slop then fell on Fanny, whom she hacked and 
hewed in the like barbarous manner, concluding 
with an observation, that there was always some- 
thing in those low-life creatures which must eter- 
nally exstinguish them from their betters. * Really,* 
said the lady, ' I think there is one exception to 

* your rule ; I am certain you may guess who I 
' mean.' — ' Not I, upon my word, madam,' said 
Slipslop. ' I mean a young fellow ; sure you are 

* the dullest wretch,' said the lady. • O la ! I am 
''indeed. Yes truly, madam, he is an accession,' 
answered Slipslop, 'Ay, is he not. Slipslop?' re- 
turned the lady. * Is he not so genteel, that a 
'prince might, without a blush, acknowledge him 
' for his son ? His behaviour is such that would 
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* a6t shame the best education. He borrows from 
' his station a condescension in every thing to his 

* superiors, yet unattended by that mean servility 

* which is called good-behaviour in siich persons. 

* Every thing he doth hath no mark of the base 

* motive of fear, but visibly shows some respect and 

* gratitude, and carries with it the persuasion of love. 
' And then for his virtues; such piety to Jiis pa- 
' rents, such tender affection to his sister, such in- 
' tegrity in his friendship, such bravery, such good- 

* ness ; that if he had been born a gentleman, his 

* wife would have possessed the most invaluable 

* Messing.' — 'To be sure, ma'am,' says Slipslop. 
' But as he is,* answered the lady, if he had a thou- 

* sand more good qualities, it must render a woman 

* of fashion contemptible, even to be suspected of 

* thinking of him ; yes, I should despise myself 

* for such a thought.' — ' To be sure, ma'am,' said 
Slipslop. ' And why to be sure ? 'replied the lady; 
' thou art always one's echo. Is he not more wor- 

* thy of affection than a dirty country clown, 
' though bom of a family as old as the flood ? or 

* an idle worthless rake, or little puisny beau of 
' quality ? And yet these we must condemn our- 

* selves to, in order to avoid the censure of tJia 

* world ; to shun the contempt of others, we must 

* ally ourselves to those we despise ; we must pre- 

* fer birth, title, and fortune, to real merit It is 

* a tyranny of custom, a tyranny we must comply 
' with; for we people of fashion are the slaves of 

* custom.'—' Marry come up !' said Slipslop, who 
now well knew which party to take, ' If I was a 

* woman of your ladyship's fortune and quality, | 
' would be a slave to nobody.' — ' Me,' said tha 
lady; ' I am speaking, if a young womui of fashion, 

* who had seen nothing of the world, should hap- 

* pen to like such a fellow.— Me, indeed ! I hope 
' thou dost not imagine' — * No, ma'am, to be sure,' 
cries Slipslop. — ' No ! what no ?' cried the l»dy. 
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* Thou art aIwB}rs ready to answer, before thod 

* hast heard one. So lar I must lUlow, he is A 
' charming fellow. Me, indeed ! No, Slipslop, all 
' thoughts of men are over with me. I have lost a 

* husband, who — but if I should reflect, I should 
' run mad. My future ease must depend upon 

* forgetfulness. Slipslop, let me hear some of thy 
'nonsense, to turn my thoughts another way. 

* What dost thou think of Mr. Andrews ?' — ' Why 

* I t,hink,' says. Slipslop, ' he is the handsomest, 

* most properest man I ever saw ; and if I was a 

* lady of the greatest degree, it would be well for 

* some folks. Your ladyship may talk of custom, 

* if you please ; but I am confidous there is no 

* more comparison between young Mr. Andrews, 

* and most of the yonng gentlemen who come to 

* your ladyship's house in I^ndon ; a parcel of 

* whipper-snapper sparks : I would sooner marry 

* our old parson Adams. Never tell' me what 

* people say, whilst I am happy in the arms of him 

* I love. Some folks rail against other folks, be- 

* cause other folks have what some folks would hb 

* gkd of.* — 'And so,' answered the lady, ' if you 

* was a woman of condition, you would really 

* marry Mr. Andrews ?' — ' Yes, I assure your lady- 

* ship,' replied Slipslop, ' if he would have me.' — 

* Fool, idiot !' cries the lady ; ' if he would have a 
'woman of fiuhion! is that a question?' — < No 

* truly, madam,' said Slipslop, ' I believe it would 

* be none if Fanny was out of the way i and I am 

* confidous, if I was in your ladyship's place, Mid 
^ liked Mr. Joseph Andrews, she should not stay 

* in, the parish a moment. I am sure lawyer Scout 

* would send her a-packing, if your ladyship would 

* but say the word.' This last speech of Slipslop 
raised a tempest in the mind of her mistress, ^e 
feared Scout had betrayed her, or rather that she 
had betrayed herself After some silence, and a 
double change of her complexion, first to pale and 
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then to red, she thus spoke : ' I am astonished at 
' the liberty you give your tongue. Would you 

* insinuate that I employed Scout against this 
•wench, on the account of the fellow?' — -'La, 

* nia'am,' said Slipslop, frighted out of her wits, * I 

* assassinate such a thing !' — * I think you dare ■ 

* not,' answered the lady ; * I believe my conduct 

* may defy malice itself to assert so cursed a glan- 

* der. If I had ever discovered any wantonness, 
' any lightness in my behaviour : if I had followed 

* the example of some whom thou hast, I believe, 

* seen, in allowing myself indecent liberties, even 
' with a husband; but the dear man who is gone,' 
(here she began to sob) ' was he alive again,' (then 
slie produced tears) * could not upbraid me with 

* any one act of tenderness or passion. No, Slip- 

* slop, all the time I cohabited with him, he neve^ 
. * obtained even a kiss from me, without my ex- 

* pressing reluctance in the granting it. I am sure 
^ he himself never suspected how much I loved 

* him. Since his death, thou knowest, though it is 

* almost six weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I hav6 
' not admitted one visitor, till this fool my neplierf 

* arrived. I have confined myself quite to on6 

* party of friends. And can such a conduct as thii 

* fear to be arraigned ? To be accused, not only of 

* a passion which I have always despised, but of 
' fixing it on such an object, a creature so much 

* beneath my notice !'■ — • Upon my word, ma'am;' 
says Slipslop, ' I do not understand your ladyship ; 

* nor know I any thing of the matter.' — ' I beiiev4 

* indeed thou dost not understand me. Those are 

* delicacies which exist only in superior minds; 
' thy coarse ideas cannot comprehend them. Thou 

* art a low creature, of the Andrews breed, a rep- 

* tile of a lower order, a weed that grows in thfl 

* common garden of the creation,' — * I assure your 

* ladyship,' says Slipslop^, whose passions were al- 
most of as high an order as her lady's, ' I have no 
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* more to do with Common Garden than other 

* folks. Really, your ladyship talks of servants, as 

* if they were not horn of the christian specious. 

* Servants have flesh and blood as well as quality ; 
' and Mr. Andrews himself is a proof that they 
' have as good, if not better. And for my own 

* part, I can't perceive my dears * are coarser than 

* other people's; and I am sure, if Mr. Andrews 

< was a dear of mine, I should not be ashamed of 
' him in company with gentlemen ; for whoever 

* hath seen him in his new clothes, must confess he 

* looks as much like a gentleman as any body. 

* Coarse, quotha ! I can't bear to hear the poor 

* young fellow run down neither ; for I will say 

* this, I never heard him say an ill word of any 

* body in fais life. I am sure his coarseness doth 

* not lie in his heart, for he is the best-natured 

< man in the world ; and as for his skin, it is no 

* coarser than other people's, I am sure. His ho- 

* som, when a boy, was as white as driven snow ; 

* and, where it is not covered with hairs, is so still. 
' *I&ckins ! if I was Mrs. Andrews, with a hundred 

* a-year, I should not envy the best she who wears 

* a head. A woman that could not be happy with 

* such a man, ought never to be so ; for if he can't 

* makeawomanhappy, I never yet beheld the matt 

* who could. I say again, I wish I was a great 

* lady for his sake. I believe when I had made a 

* gentleman of hiiii, he'd behave so, that nobody 

* should deprecate what I had done ; and I fanoy 

* few would venture to tell him he was no gentle- 

* roan to his face, nor to mine neither.' At which 
words, taking up the caudles, she asked her mis- 
tress, who had been some time in her bed^ If she 
had. any farther commands ? who mildly answered; 
she had none; and telling her she was a comical 
creature, bid her good night. 



* MeaniDg perhaps iileaf. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Pkihs^ft'cal TefiexiojiS, the like not to be f&iiuA in 
aroi light French romance. . Mr. Boobjf's grave afi- 
vice to Joseph, and Fannys encounter with a beau. 

.XxABlT, my good.reader, hath so vast a. preya- 

.lence. over the, human mind, that there is scarce ' 
any thing too strange or too strong. to be aseerled 
ctf it. The story of the miser, who, from long ac- 
customing to cheat . others, came at la^t to cheat 
himself, and with great delight and triumph pick- 
ed his own pocket erf" a guinea to convey to his 
hoard, is not impossible or improbable, ^n like 
manner it f^es with the practisers of deceit, who, 
from having long deceived their acquaintance, gaip 
.at i^st a power of deceiving themselves, and acquire 
-that very opinion (however false) of their own abi- 
lities, excellencies, and virtues, into which they have 
for years perhaps endeavoured to betray their 
.neighbours. Now, reader, to apply this observa- 
tion to my present purpose, thou must know, th^t 
as the passion generally called love exercises most 
of the talents of the female or fair world ; so in this 
they now and then discover a small iocltaation to 
deceit} for which thou wilt not be angry with the 
.beautiful creatures, when thou hftst considered, that 
at the (tge of seven, or something earlier, miss is in- 
structed by her mother, that master is a very mon- 
. strous kind of animal, who will, if she suffers hiin to 
come too near her, infallibly eat her up, and grind 
her to. pieces: that so far from kissing or toying 
with him Qn her own accord, she must not admit him 
,to kiss or toy with her : ft^d, lastly, that she Diust 
uever have any aflfection towards him ; for if she 
should, all her friends in petticoats would esteem 
her a traitress, point at her, and huQt her .out of 
VOL. V. 2a' 
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'their society. These inipressioiisheing first receive<I, 
are farther and deeper inculcated by their school- 
mistresses and companions; so that by the age of 
tea they have contracted such a dread and abhor- 
|*nce 6f the above-named monster, that, whenever 
they see him, they fly from him as the ianocent hare 
doth from the greyhound. Hence, to the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty anti- 
]tathy to mfester j they resolve, and frequently prft- 
fess, that they will never have any commeFcewith 
^im, and entertain Ibnd hopes of passing their lives 
i6*t of hi& reach, of the possibility of which they 
fcavft so visible an example in their good maiden 
aunt. Btat ffbeo they arrive at this period, and 
have now passed their second climacteric, when 
their Wisdom, grown riper, begins to see a little faf- 
lher,Bnd, from almost ddily falling in master's way, 
to apprehend the great difficulty of keeping out (rf 
it; and when they observe hiralodt often at them, 
teftd sometimes very eagerly and' earnestly too {for 
the monster seldom takes any notice-of thetB till at 
this age), they then begin to think of their datiger ; 
ftnd ag they perceive they caimot easily avoid him, 
the wiser part bethink themselves of providing by 
othermeans for their security. They endeavour,by 
all the methods they can invent, to rendel- them- 
selves so amiable in his eyes, that he may have no 
inclination to hurt them ;■ in which they generally 
SBcceed so well, that his eyes, by frequent -languish- 
ihg, soon lessen their idea of his fierceness* and sb 
far abate their feara, that they venture to parley 
wfth him ; and when they perceive him so different 
from what Ire hath been desctibed, all gentleaess, 
softrtesS,'- kindness, tendemeds, fondness, their dread- 
.fill apprehensions vanish in a moment ? and now 
-(it feeing usual with the human mind to skip from 
oae extreme- to its opposite, as Easily, and almost 
as suddenly, ks a bird frwn one bough to- another) 
loy© instantly succeeds to'fear: but as it happeas 
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to persoVis^hd have in th«ir inl^ncy beini1Ad!-6iigh- 

lyfri^tened wilh certain no-persftng calMd ghosts, 
that they retain tlieir dread of those beinyS after 
they are convincecl thAt ther^ are no slich things j 
so these young ladies, though they no longer appre^ 
hend devouring, cannot so entirely stiake off all 
that hath bfeea instilled into them ; they still enter* 
tain the idea of that Censure, which was so strongly 
imprintied on their tender minds, to which the de- 
clarations of abhorrence ■ they every day heat- ftom 
their companions greirtly Contribute. To avo^ 
this censare, therefore, is ttow their only car* ; for 
which purpose they still pretend the same aTierstdn. 
to the monster : and the more they love him, the 
more ardently they counterfeit the antipathy. By 
the coiitinuftt and constant practice of which deceii 
on others, they at length impose on themselyes, afiJ 
teally believe they hate what thfey Jove. Tims, in- 
deed, it happHied to' lady Booby, who loved Jo* 
fteph long before she knew it ; and "now loved him 
much more than she suspected. Sie had indeed, 
from the time' of his sister's arrival in the quality of 
her niece, and from the instant she Tiewed him iii 
the dress and' character of a gentleman, began to 
conceive secretly a design which love had condefcl- 
ed from herself, till a dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no sooner risen, than she sent for her ne- 
phew. When he came to her, after many compli-- 
n^nts on his choice, she told him, ' He might per- 
' ceive In her condescension to admit her own ser- 

* vant to her' table, that she looked on the family of 

* Andrews as his relations, and indeed hers j that 

* OS he had married into such a family, it became 

* him to ertdeavour by all methods to raise it as 

* much as possible. At length she. advised him to 

* use all his art to dissuade Joseph from his intended 
' match, which would still enlarge their relation to 

* meanness and poverty; concluding, that byftcom- 
f mission in the -army, or some other genteel em- 

2a2 
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* ploymeBt, he-might soon put young Mr. Andrews 
' on the foot of a gentleniaD ; and that being once 

* done, his accomplishments might quickly gain 

* him an alliance which would not be to their dis- 
' credit' 

Her nephew heartily embraced this proposal ; 
and finding Mr. Joseph with his wife, at his return 
to her chtuabei*, he immediately began thus : ' My 
.* love to my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to 
' all her relations ; nor shall I show them less re- 
' spect than if I bad married into the family of a 

* duke. I hope I have given you some early testi- 

* monies of this, and shall cootinue to give you 
' ' daily more. You will excuse me therefore, bro- 

* ther, if my concern for yotlr interest makes me 
'mention what maybe, perhaps, disagreeable to 
' you to hear : but I must insist upon it, that, if 

* you have any value for my xdliuice or my 
' friendship, you will decline any thought^ of en- 
' gaging iarther with a girl who is, as you are a 

* relation of mine, so much beneath you. I know 
' there may be at first some difficulty in your com- 

* pliance, but that will dally diminish ; and you 

* will in the end sincerely thank me for my advice. 

* I own, indeed, the girl is handsome ; but beauty 
' alone is a poor ingredient, and will make but ai< 

* uncomfortable marriage.' — * Sir,' said Joseph> ' I 

* assure you her beauty is her least perfection; nor 

* do I know a virtue which that young creature, is 
' not possessed of — ' As to her virtues,' answered 
■Mr.Booby, 'youcan be yet but a slender judge of 
' them ; but if she had never so many, you will find 
,* her equal in these among her superiors in birth 

* and fortune, which now you are to esteem on a 
' footing with yourself; at least I will take care 
' they shall shortly be so, unless you prevent me 

* by degrading yourself With such a match, a match 
' 1 have hardly patience to think of, and which 

* would break the hearts of your parents, who now 
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* rejoice in the expectation of seeing yon make a 

* figure in the world.' — * I know not,' replied Jo- 
seph, * that my parents have any power over my 

* inclinations; nor am I obliged to sacrifice my 

* happiness to their whim or ambitioii: besides, I 
' shall be very sorry to see, that the unexpected 

* advancement of my sister should so suddenly 

* inspire them with this wicked pride, and makp 

* them despise their equals. I am resolved on no 

* account to quit my dear Fanny; no, though I 

* could raise her as high above her present station 
' as you have raised my sister.' — * Your sister, as 

* well as myself,' said Booby, ' are greatly obliged 

* to you for the comparison: but, sir, she is not' 

* worthy to be compared in beauty to my Pamela } 
' nor hath she half her merit. And besides, sir, as 

* you civilly throw my marriage with your sister 
' in my teeth, I must teach you the wide difference^ 
' between us ; my fortune enabled me to please 
' myself; and it would Imve been as overgrown ti 
' folly in me to have omitted it, as in you to do it.' 
— • My fortune enables me to please myself like-^ 

* wise,' said Joseph ; * for all my pleasure is cen- 
' tred in Fanny ; and whilst I have health, I shall 

* be able to support her with my labour in that sta- 

* tioD to which she was born, and with which she 

* is content.' — ' Brother,' said Pamela, ' Mr. BoOby 

* advises you as a friend ; and no doubt my papa 
f and mamma will be of his opinion, and will have 

* great reason to be angry with you for destroying 
' what his goodness hath done, and throwing down 

* our femily again, aSter he hath raised it. It would' 

* become you better, brother, to pray for the as- 

* sistance of grace against such a passion, than to 

* indulge it.' — * Sure, sister, you are not in earn&t ; 
-* I am sure she is your equal, at least.' — 'She Was 

* my equal,' answered Pamela ; ' bat I am no long- - 
' er Pamela Andrews, I am now this gentleman's 

* lady, and, as such, am above her. — I hope I shall 

* never behave with an unbecoming pride : bwt» M 
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' the santQ time, I shall always endeavour to know 

* myself, and question not the assistance of grace 

f to that purpose.* They were now sumntoned to 

breakfast*, and thus ended their discourse for the 

present, very little to the satisfaction <>f any of the 

parties. 

Fanny was npw ^vaiking in an avenue at some 
distuice from, the house, where Joseph had promised 
to take the first opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a shilling in the world, and had subsisted, 
«ver fiince her return, entirely on the charity of par- 
don Adams. A young,gentIeinan, attended by ma- 
ny servants, came up toher, and asked her, if that 
Wfis not the lady Booby's house before him i This, 
indeed, he well knew ; but had framed the question 
for no other r^^on.than to make her look up, and 
discover if her lace >vas equal to the delicacy of her 
fhape- He nq sooner saw it, than he was struck 
with iunazement^ JJe stopped his horse, and swore 
she was the most beautiful creature he ever beheld. 
Then instantly alighting, and delivering hi^ horse 
to his ^rvant, he rapt out half a dozen oaths that 
he would kiasher; to which she at first submitted, 
^Qg^ing he would not be .rude ; but he was not 
satisfied with the civility pf a salute, nor even with 
tbe rudest attack he could make oi) her.lips^ but 
Gatightlier in his arms, and endeavoured to kiss her 
breasts, which with all her strength she resisted, 
and, as our spark was not of the Herculean race, 
with eome difficulty prevented. The young gen< 
tlein9.n^ being soofi out of, breath in the, strugglcj 
q^tted her, and remounting his horse, called one 
of hie servants to him, whom he ordefed to stay be- 
bind with her, and m^e her any o^r^ whatever, 
to prevail on her to return home with him in the 
eveniugi and to assure her, he would take her into 
keeping. He then rode on with his other servants, 
and arrived at the lady's hguse, to whom he, was a 
distant relation, and was come to pay a visit.. 

f fee trusty feUow, whQ ww employed in ^ip.oflBw 
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b&'bad been long accustomed to. dischiu^ed his' 
part with all the fidelity and dexterity imagin^le i 
but to no purpose. She was entirely de^ <o hit 
o£fers> and rejected them with the utmost di^dfuo. 
At last the pimp, who had perhapa inpre w^no 
blood about him than his master, began to soHt:i> 
for himself J he told her, though hp was » Bervant> 
he was a man of some fortupe, which he wcmld 
make her mistress of— — 'and this without any in* 
suit to her virtue, for that h? would marry her. 
She answered, if his master himself, or th^ greatest 
lord in the land, would marry her, §he would t^ 
fuse him. At last, being weary with pi9rsuAsiQD3» 
and on lire with charms which would hfv^ alni<^ 
kindled a, flame in the boEom of an apf^ient phtlo* 
sopher, or modern divine, he fastened his horee to 
the ground, and attacked her with much more 
force than the gentleman had e^rted. Poor Fftih 
ay would not have been able to resist his rudei^SM 
a short time, but the deity who presides over fihasto 
love sent her Joseph to her assistance. Hs DO 
sooner came within sight, and p^rcHvsd UfFStrugt 
gling with a man, than like a caunoo ball. Qr U^ 
lightnings or any thing that is swifter, if aoy tbin^ 
be, he ran towards her, and ooming up jmX M th« 
rarisher had torn her handkerchief from her breart, 
before his lips had touched that seat of innocen^ft 
and bliss, he dealt him so lusty a blpw jq that part 
of his neck which a ropf would have becopne witii 
the utmoet propriety, that the feUow pt»gggrfi4 
backwards, and perceiving he h^ t(» do with tomfh 
thing rougher than the little, tender, trewhlmg 
hand of Fanny, he quitted h^'i aud, turaing about^ 
saw his rival, with fire gashing /ronj^is ^yeg, again . 
ready to assail him ; and, indeed, before \w cjcwij 
well defend hin»&elf. or return the fiftt blow, he r^ 
ceived a second, which, had it.ifdlen on that part 
of the BtoioaQb to which >t wa^ direcifd, would 
h»ye been prvbaMy the J«( bo wotilA ^w ba4 
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ftny occasion for ; but the ravisher lifting up hia 
hand, drove the blow upwards to his mouth, whence 
it dislodged three of his teeth ; and now not con* 
ceiving any extraordinary affection for the beauty 
of Joseph s person, nor being extremely pleased 
with this method of salutation, he collected all 
his force, and aimed a blow at Joseph's breast, 
which he artfully parried with one fist, so that it 
lost its force entirely in air; and stepping one 
foot backward, he darted his fist so fiercely at his 
enemy, that had he not caught it in his hand (for 
he was a boxer of no inferior, fame) it must have 
tumbled him on the ground. And now the ra- 
visher meditated another blow, which he aimed at 
that part of the breast where the heart is lodged ; 
' Joseph did not catch it as before, yet so prevented 
its ainij that it fell directly on his nose, but with 
^>ated force. Joseph then moving both 'fist and 
foot forwards at the same time, threw his head so 
dexterously into the stomach of the ravisher, that 
he fell a lifeless lump on the field, where he lay- 
many minutes breathless and motionless. 

When Fanny saw her Joseph receive a blow in 
■his &ce, and blood running in a stream from him, 
■he began to tear her. hair, and invoke all human 
and divine power to his assistance. She was not, 
however, long under this affliction, before Joseph, 
having conquered his enemy, ran to her, and as^ 
sured her he was not hurt ; she then instantly fell 
on her knees, and thanked God that he had made 
Joseph the means of her rescue, and at the same 
time preserred him from being injured in at 
tempting it She offered with her handkerchief to 
wipe his blood fi-om his face; but he seeing his 
rival attempting to recover his legs, turned to 
him, and asked him, if he had enough f To which 
the other answered, he had; for he believ'ed he 
had fought with the devil, instead of a man; and 
tooseniqg his horse, said he should tjot have i^S* 
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tempted the wench, if he had known she had been 
so well provided for. 

Fanny now begged Joseph to return with her 
to parson Adams, and to promise that he would 
leave her no more. These were propositions so 
agreeable to Joseph, that, had he heard them, he 
would have given an immediate assent; but in- 
deed his eyes were now his only sense ; for you 
may remember, reader, that the ravisher had tore 
her handkerchief from Fanny's neck, by which he 
had discovered such a sight, that Joseph hath de* 
clared, all the statues he ever beheld were somuch 
inferior to it in beauty, that it was more capable 
of converting a man into a statue, than of being 
imitated by the greatest master of that art. This 
modest creature, whom no warmth in summer 
could ever induce to expose her charms to the 
wanton sun, a modesty to which perhaps they 
owed their inconceivable whiteness, had stood 
many minutes bare-necked in the presence of Jo- 
seph, before her ap^jrehension of his danger, and 
the horror of seeing his blood, would suffer her 
once to reflect on what concerned hertelf ; till at 
last, when the cause of her concern had vanished, 
an admiration at his silence, together with observ- 
ing the fixed position of his eyes, produced an idea 
in the lovely maid, whicfr brouglit more blood into 
her' face than bad flowed from Joseph's nostrils. 
The snowy hue of her bosom was likewise changed 
to vermilUon, at the instant when she clapped her 
handkerchief around -her neck. Joseph saw the 
uneasiness she suffered, and immediately removed 
his eyes from an object, in surveying which he 
had felt the' greatest delight which the organs' of 
Bight were capable of conveying to his soul; — so 
great was his fear of offending her, and so truly 
did his passion for her deserve the noble name of 
■love. 
~ Fanny, being recovered from her confusion. 
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which was almost equalled by what Joseph had 
ielt from observing it, agaia mentioqed her re- 
quest ; this was iDstantly and gladly complied with ; 
and together they crossed twg or three fields, which 
brought them to the habitation of Mr. Ad^us. 



CHAP. VIII. 

A discourse which happened between Mr.. Adams, 
Mrs. Adamst Joseph, and Fanny ; with some be- 
haviour of Mr. Adams, which will fie called by 
some feio readers very lou), absurd, and unna- 
tural. 

X HE parson and his wife had just ended a long; 
dispute when the lovers came to the door. Indeed 
this young couple had been the subject of the dis-< 
pute; for Mrs. Adams was one of those prudent 
people who never do any thini^ to injure their fa^; 
milies, or perhaps one of those good mothers who 
would even stretch their conscieuce to serve their 
children. She had long entertained hopes of i^e- 
ing her eldest .daughter succeed Mrs. Slipslop, and 
of making her second son an exciseman by lady 
Booby's interest. These were expectations she 
could not endure the thoughts of quitting, and 
was therefore very uneasy to see her husband so 
resolute to oppose the lady's intention in Fanny's 
afiTair. She told him. ' It behoved every man tp 
' take the first care of his fajuily i that he had a 
' wife and six children, the maintaining and pro- 
' vidiog for whom would be business enough for 

* him, without intermeddling in other folks' alTairs j 
'that he had always preached up submi^ion to 

* superiors, and would do ill to give an example of 

* the contrary behaviour in his own conduct ; that 
' if lady Booby did wroug, ehe moat answer fox it 
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( herself, Qknd the sin would not lie at their door; 
' that Fanny had been a servant, and bred up in 
' the lady's own family, and conaequeiitly she must 

* have known more of her than they did, and it 

* was very improbable, if she had behaved herself 

* well, that the Jady would have been so bitterly 

* her enemy ; that perhaps he was too much in- 
' clined to think well of her, because she wa» 

* handsome, but handsome women were often no 

* better than they sJiould be ; that G — made ugly 
' women as well as handsome ones, and that if a 

* woman had virtue, it signified nothing whethei" 
' she had beauty on no.' For all which reasons 
she concludcd'-he should oblige the lady, and stop 
the future .publication of the bans. But all these 
excellent arguments had no effect on the parson, 
who persisted in doing his duty without regarding 
the consequence it might have on his worldly 
interest. He endeavoured to answer her as well as 
he could; to which she had just fmished her re- 
ply (for she had always the last word every where 
but at church], when Joseph and Fanny entered 
their kitchen, where the parson and his wife thea 
gat at breakfast over some bacon and cabbage; 
There was a coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams; 
which persons of accurate speculation might have 
observed, but escaped her present guests ; indeed; 
it was a good deal covered by the heartiness of 
Adams, who no sooner heard thatFanny had neither 
eat nor drank that morning, than he presented her 
ft bone of bacon he had just bean' gnawing, being 
the only remains of his provision, and then ran 
nimbly to the tap, and produced a mug of small 
beer, which he called ale; however, it was the best 
Tn his house. Joseph, addressing himself to the 
pwsDQ, told him the discourse which had passed 
between squire Booby, his sister, and himself, con- 
cerning Faujiy : he then acquainted him with the 
dangers whence be bad rncued her, aud commu^ 
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nicated some apprehensions on hfer account. H^ 
concluded, that he should never have an easy mo^ 
ment till Fanny was absolutdy his, and begged 
that he might be suffered to fetch a license, saying,' 
he could easily borrow the money. The paFSon 
answered. That he had already given his sentiments 
concerning a license, and that a very few days 
would make it unnecessary. ' Joseph,' says he, 

* I wish this haste doth not arise rather from your 

* impatience than your fear ; but as it certainly 

* springs from one of these causes. I will examine 

* both. Of each of these therefore in their turn ; and 

* first, for the first of these, namely, impatience. 

* Now, child, I must inlbrm you, that if, in your 

* purposed marriage with this young woman, you 
'have no intention but the indulgence of carnal 

* appetites, you are guilty of a very heinous sin. 
' Marriage was ordained for nobler purposes, as 
' you will learn when you hear the service pro- 

* Tided on that occasion read to you. Nay, per- 

* haps, if you are a good lad, I, child, shall give 

* you a sermon gratis, wherein I shall demonstrate 

* how little regard ought to be had to the flesh on 

* such occasionji. The text will be, Matthew the 

* 5th, and part of the 38th verse, Whosoever lookelh 
' on a tvoman, so as to lust after her. The latter 
' part I shall omit, as foreign to my purpose. In- 
' deed, alt such brutal lusts and affections are to be 

* greatly subdued, if not totally eradicated, before 
' the vessel can be said to be consecrated to ho- 
' Dour. To marry with a view of gratifying those 

* inclinations, is a prostitution of that holy cere- 

* mony, and must entail a curse on all who so 

* lightly undertake it. If, therefore, this hasto 

* arises from impatience, you are to correct, and 

* not give way to it. Now, as to the second head 

* which I proposed to speak to, namely, fear : it 

* M-gues a diffidence highly criminal of Uiat Power 

* in which alone we should put our trust, feeing wa 
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' may be well assured that he is abte, not only to 

* defeat the designs of our enemies, but even to 
' turn their hearts. Instead of taking, therefore, 

* imy unjustifiable or desperate means to rid our- 

* selves of fear, we should resort to prayer only on 

* these oecasio&s ; and we may be then certain of 

* obtaining what is best for us. When any acct- 

* dent threatens us, ire are not to despair, nor, 
.* when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we must submit 
.* in all things to the will of Providence, and set our 

* affections so much on nothing here, that we can- 

* not quit it without reluctance. You are a young 
,' man, and can know but little of this world ; I am 

* older, and have seen a great deal. All passions 

* are criminal in their excess ; and even love itself, 
•' if it' is not subservient to our duty, may render 
■* us blind to it. Had Abraham bo loved his son 

* Isaac, as to refuse the sacrifice required, is there 
' any of us who would not condemn him ? Joseph, 
.* I know your many good qualities, and value yon 

* for them ; but ai^ I am to render an account of 
' your soul, which is committed to my cure, I can- 

* not see any Jault without reminding you of it. 

* Yon are too much inclined to passion, child, and 

* have set your affections so absolutely on this 

* yout^ wonuin, that if G — required her at your 
' hands, I fear you m'ouM reluctantly part with 

* her. Now, believe me, no christian ought so to 

* set his heart on any pierson or thing in this world, 
' but that whenever it shall be required, or taken 

* from him in any manner by divine Providence, 
' he may be able, peaceably, quietly, and content- 

* edly to resign it.* At which words one came 
hastily in, atid acquainted Mr. Adams, that his 
youngest son was drowned. He stood silent a 
jnoment, and soon began to st^mp about the room 
and deplore his loss with the bitterest j^ny. Jof 
fieph, who was overwhelmed with concern likewise, 
recovered himself sufficiently to ^ndea^ur to oom* 
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fort the pftrsOD ; in which attempt he used tnatijr 
srgunteDts, that he had at several times remem^ 
bered, out of his own discourses^ both in* private suid 
public (for be was a great enemy to the passiofid, 
and preached nothing more than the conqaeet of 
them by reason and grace), bat he was not at lei- 
'mre now to hearken to his advice. * Child, child,* 
said he, ' do not go about impossibilities. Had it 
' been any other of my children, I could havfe 

* borne it with patience ; bat ray little prattler, 

* the darling and comfort of my old age,— 4he littl^ 

* wretch, to be snatched out of life just at his en- 

* trance into it ; the sweetest, beat-tempered b9y, 

* who never did a thing to oifend me. It was but 
' this morning I gave him hia first lesson in Sua: 
' Genus. This was the very book he learnt ; poor 

* child ! it is of no further use to thee now. He 

* would have made the best scholar, and have been 
' an ornament to the church;-^ such parts, and 

* such goodness, never met in one so young. '-^ 

* And the handsomest lad too,* fiays Mrs. Adams, 
recovering from a swoon in Fanny's arms. 'My 

* poor Jacky, shail 1 never see thee more ?' cries 
the parson.™' Yes, surely,' says Jofceph, ' and in a 

* better place, you will meet again, never to part 
'* more.' — I believe the parson did not hear these 
words, for he paid little regard to there, but went 
on lamenting, whilst the tears trickled down into 
his bosom. At last he cried out, ' Where is my 
^ little darling ?' and was sallying out, when, to his 
gre^ surprise and joy, in which I hope the reader 
will sympathise, he met his son, in a wet Cfmditioa 
indeed, but alive, and running towards him. TTie 
person who brought the news of his misfortune, 
had been a little too eager, as people sometimes 
are, from, Ibelieve, no very good principle, tore- 
Jate iii news; and seeing- him fall into the riTei*, 
instead of running to his assistance, directly ratt 
to actfuaint his iitther of a fate which he hJKl ccws 
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eluded to be inevitable, but whence the child was 
relieved by the same poor pedlar who had relieved 
his father before from a less distress. The parson'* 
joy was now as extravagant as his grief had been 
before; he kissed and embraced his son a thou- 
sand times, and danced about the room like one 
frantic ; but as soon as he discovered the fece of 
his old friend the pedlar, and heard the fresh obli- 
gation he had to him, what were his sensations ? 
not those which two courtiers fee! in one another's 
embraces; not those with which a great man re- 
<^ves the vile treacherous' engines of his wicked 
purposes; not those with which a worthless younger 
brother wishes his elder joy of a son, or a man 
.congratulates his rival on his obtaining a mistress, 
a place, or an honour. — No, reader, he felt the 
iebullition, the overflowings of a full, honest, open 
heart, towards the person who had conferred a 
real obligati<m, and of which, if thou canst not 
conceive an idea within, I will not vainly endea- 
vour to assist thee. 

When these tumults were over, the parson, tak- 
ing Joseph aside, proceeded thus — ' No, Joseph, 

* do not give too much way to thy passions, if thou 
■• dost expect happiness.' — ^The patience of Joseph, 
nor perhaps of Job, could bear no longer; he in- 
terrupted the parson, saying, ' It was easier to 

* give advice than take it-; nor did he perceive he 

* could so entirely conquer himself, when he ap- 

* prehended he had lost his son, or when he found 

* him recovered.' — ' Boy,' replied Adams, raising 
his'voicfe, * it doth not become green heads to aa» 

* vise .grey hairs. — ^Thou art ignorant of the tender- 

* ness of fatherly affection : when thou art a father, 

* thou wilt be capable then only of knowing what 

* a father can feel. No man is obliged to impossi- 
*bilities; and the loss of a child is one of those 

* great trials, where our grief may be allow'ed to 
< become immoderate.'—' Well, sir,' cries Joseph, 
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* anil if t love a mistress as well as you your child, 

* surely her loss would grieve me equally.' — -• Yes, 

* bat such love is foolishness, and wrong in itself^ 

* and ought to be conquered,' answered Adams j 

* it savours too much of the flesh.' — ' Sure, sir^' says 
Joseph, * it is not sinful to love niy wife, no, not 

* even to doat on her to distraction !' — ' Indeed 

* but it is,* says Adams. * Every man ought to 

* love his wife, no doubt ; we are commanded so to 

* do J but we ought to love her with moderation 
' and discretion.' — ' I am afraid I shall be guilty 

* of some sin, in spite of all my endeavours,' sayi 
Joseph ; ' for 1 shall love without any moderation, 
' 1 am sure.' — ' You talk foolishly and childishly,* 
cries Adams. — * Indeed,* says Mrs. Adamg, who 
had listened to the latter part of their conversa- 
tion, * you talk more foolishly yourself. I hope, 

* vav dear, you will never preach any such doo- 
' trines, as that husbands can love their wives too 

* vrell. If I knew you had such a sennon in the 

* honse, I am sure I would burn it ; and I declare, 

* if I had not been convinced you had loved me 

* as well as you could, I can answer for myself, I 

* should hare hated and despised you. Marry 
' come up I Fine doctrine, indeed ! A Wife hath a 

* right to insbt on her husbuid's loving her as 

* much as ever he can } and he is a sinful villaiB 
' who doth not. Doth he not promise to love her, 

* and to comfort her, and to cherish her, and ait 

* that f I am sure I remember it al|, as well as if 

* I had repeated it over but yesterday, aqd shall 
< never forget it. Besides, I am certain you do 

* not preach as you practise; for you have been a 
' loving and a cherishing husband to me, that's the 
' truth on't, and why you should endeavour to put 

* such wicked nonsense into this young inan*s 

* head, I cannot devise. Ocm't hearken to him, 
' Mr. Joseph ; be as good a husband, as you ^^re 

* able, and love your wife with all your body and' 
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feoul too.' Here a violent rap at the door (jiit an 
end to their discourse, and produced asbene which 
the reader will find in the next chapter. 



CHAP. IX. 



^ visit zvhich the polite lady Booby and her poUti 
friend paid to the parson. 

J. HE lady Booby had no sooner hdd an account 
■from the gentleman, of his meeting a wonderful 
beauty near her house, and perceived the raptures 
with which he spoke of her, than immediately con- . 
eluding it must be Fanny, she began tc» meditate 
a design of bringing theni better acquainted ; and 
to entertain hopes that the fine clothes, presents^ 
and promises of this youth, would prevail on her 
to abandon Joseph : she therefore proposed to her 
company a walk in the fields before dirtrier, when 
she led them towards Mr. Adams's house; and, as 
she approached it, told them, if they pleased she 
would divert them with one of the most ridiculous 
toghts tl^y had ever seenj which was an old foolish 
j>arson, who, she said laughing,' kept a wife and 
Six brats 'on a' salaliy of about twenty poiiMs a 
year"; adding, that there was not suoh another 
ragged family in the parish. They all feadily 
ftgreed "tOth'is visit, arid arrived whilst Mrs. Adams 
■Was declaiining, as in the last chapter.' Beau Di- 
dapper, which was the name of the young gentle^ 
'iaa,n we have seen riding towards lady Booby's, 
with his cane mimicked the rap of a London foot- 
inan at the door. The people within, namely, 
Adams, 'his wife, and three children,' Joseph, 
Fanny, and the pedlar, were all throim into' con- 
fusion ,by this knock ; but Adams went directly 
to the door, which being opened,, the lady Booby 
VOL. V. g B 
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and her company walked in, and were recmrti 
by the parson with about two hundred bows^ and 
by his wife with as many curt'sies; the latter tell- 
ing the lady, * She was ashamed to be seen in 

* such a pickle, and that her house was in such a 

* litter ; but that if she had expected such an ho- 

* nour from her ladyship, she should have found 

* hfer in a better manner.' The parson made no 
apologies, though he was iu his half cassock, and a 
flannel night-cap. He said, ' They were heartily 

* welcome to his poor cottage,' and, turning to 
Mr. Didapper, cried out, ' Non mea renidet in 

* domo lacunar* The beau answered, ' He did 

* not understand Welsh;' at which the parson 
stared, and made no reply. 

Mr. Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
gentleman of about four foot five inches in height. 
He wore his own hair, though the scarcity of it 
might have given him sufficient excuse for a peri- 
wig. His face was thin and pale; the shape of 
his body and legs none of the best, for he had 
very narrow shoulders, and no calf; and his gait - 
might more properly be called hopping than walk- 
ing. The qualifications of his mind were well 
adapted to his person. We shall handle them first 
negatively. He was pot entirely ignorant ; for he 
could talk a little French, and sing two or three 
Italian soilgs: he had lived too much in the world 
2^0 be bashful, and too much at court to be proud: 
he seemed not much inclined to avarice; for he 
T/vas profuse in his expenses : nor had he all the fea- 
tures of prodigality ; for he never gave a shilling: 
no hater of women; for he always dangled after 
them; yet so little subject to lust, that he had, 
among those who knew him best, the character of 
great moderation in his pleasures. No drinker of 
wine ; nor so addicted to passion, but that a hot 
word or tyiq from an. adversary made him imme- 
diately cool. 
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Now, to give hitn only a dBsh or two on the at 
firmative side : though he was born to an iimnepse 
fortune, h& chose, for the pitiful and dirty coiud- 
deration of a place of little consequence, to depend 
entirely on the will of a fellow, ^vhom they call a 
great man ; who treated him with the utmost dis- 
respect, and exacted of him a plenary obedience, 
to his commands ; which he implicitly submittedv 
to, at the expense of his conscience, his honour, 
and of his country, in which he had himself so very 
large a share. And to finish his character ; as he 
was entirely well satisfied with his own person and 
parts, so he was very apt to ridicule and laugh at 
any imperfection in another. Such was the little 
person, or rather thing, that hopped after lady 
Booby into Mr. Adams's kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated from the 
chimney-side, where they had been seated, to give 
room to the lady and hers. Instead of returning 
any of the curt'sies or extraordinary civility of 
Mrs. Adams, the lady, turning to Mr. Booby, cried 
■out, * Queiie Bite ! Quel Animal!' And presently 
after discovering Fanny (for she did not need the 
circumstance of her standing by Joseph to assure 
the identity of her person), she ksked the beau, 
' Whether he did not think her a pretty girl ?'— 

* Begad, madam,' answered he, * tis the very same 

* I met.' — ' I dwi not imagine,* replied the lady, 
' you had so good a taste.'- — ' Because I never liked 

* you, I warrsmt,' cries the beau. ' Ridiculous ! * 
said she : ' you know yoa was always my aversioa.* 

* I would never mention aversion,' answered the 
beau, * wiUi that face^; dear lady Booby, wash 

* your face before you mention aversion, I beseech 

* you.' He then< laughed, and turned about to 
coquet it with Fanny. 

* Leit thw shoald i^ipflai uunatut^ to noie retden, ^re think 
pn^MT to accfoaint tn«ii^ that it a t^n f erfaatim tnaa very po* 
lite coaTcnation. 
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Mrs. Adams had been all this time beggingWr 
praying the ladies to sit down, a favour which shie* 
at last obtained. 'J'he little boy to whom the ac-- 
cident had happened, stillkeeping his place by the-- 
fii'e, was chid by his mother for not being more' 
mannerly : but lady Booby took his part, and com- 
mending his beauty, told the parson he was his very 
picture. She then, seeing a book in his hand, ask^ 
•. If he could read ?' — ' Yes,' cried Adams, ' a little- 
•"Latin, madam: he is just get iqto Quae Genus.'' 
— • A fig for qiiere genius,' answered she. Met me- 

* hear him read a little English.' — ' Lege, Dick, 

* I^ege,' said Adams : but the boy made no answer,, 
till he saw the pa-rsonknit his brows ; and then-cri-- 
ed, * I don't understand you, father. ' — ' How, boy ! ' 
says Adams ; * what doth Lego make in tlie imper- 

* rative mood? Legite, doth it not?'— 'Yes,' an-- 
swered Dick. — — * And what besides ?' says the fa- 
ther. ' Lege,' quoth the son, after some hesita^ 
tion, ' A good boy,' says the father : * and now, 
'child, what is the English of Lego?' — To which 
the boy, aiier long puzzling, imswered, he could 
not tell. *^ How,'- cries Adams, in a passicm,' — • 
•. what, hath the water washed away your learning? 

* Why; what is Latin for the English verb, read?' 
*. Consider before, you speak.' The child consi- 
dered some time, and then the person cried twice 
or thrice ' Le — , Lc — ■.' Diok answered)/ L«go.' 
-T-' Very well ; — and then, what is the English/ 
says the parson, * of the verb Lego?' — 'To read,* 
cried Dick. — ' Very well,'' said the parson'; - ' a good 
*. boy ; you can do well if you will take paios.-»— 

* I assure your ladyship he is not mueh.abovefiight 

* years old, and is out of- his Propria quje Maribu* 
. * already. — Come, Dick, read to her ladyihip ;'-'=-' — : 

■ which she again desiring, in order to give tJie b^u 
time and opportunity with Fanny, Dick began, as- 
in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. X. 



Wiie historp of two friends, which mar/ a^ordan iist- 
fttl lesson to all those persons who happen to tdke 
up their residence in married families. 

*.LiEONARD and Paul wereiwo friends.'— *Pcch 

* iiounee it Lennard, child,' cried the parson.--^ 
' Praj, Mr. Adams,* says lady Booby, * let yoar 
' son read without interruption." Dick then pro- 
ceeded. * Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
■*-who, having been educated together at the same - 

* school, commenced a friendship which they pre- 
"* served a long time for each other. It was so 

* deeply fixed in both their mindt, that-a long ab- 

* sence, during which they had maintained no cor- 
"* respondence, did not eradicate nor lessen it :' 
•* but it revived in al! its force «t their FirSt meeting," 
■* which was not till after fifteen years' absence,' 
■* most of which time Lennard had spent in the East 
'*Indi-es.'- — ' Pronounce it short, ladies,' says' 

Adjams.' * Pray, sir, be quiet,' says the lady. — 

The boy repeated^— ' \u the East Indies, whilst 
■*-Paul had served his king and country in the army. 

* In which different services, they had found such 
•* different success, that Lennard iVas now ma ried, 

* and retired wHh a fortune of thirty thousand 

* pound ; and Paul was arrived to the degree of a, 
''lieutenant of foot; and was not worth a single 
■* shilling. 

• The regiment ia which Paul was stationed, hap- 
"* pened to be ordered into quarters within a small 

* distance frora the estate which Lennard had pur- 
■* chased, and Where he was settled. This latter, 
•* who was now become a country gentleman, and 
-■* a justice of peace, came to attend the quarter- 
•* sessions iuthe town where his old friend was quar- 
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' t^red, 900D ^fier his arrival. Some affair in which 

* a soldier was concerned occasioned Paul to at- 
' tend the justices. Manhood, and time, and the 

* change of climate, had so much altered Lennard, 
' th^ Paul did not immediately recollect the fea- 

* tures of his old acquaintance: but it was other- 

* wise with Lennard. He knew Paul the moment 

* he i^aw him ; oor could he contain himself from 

* quitting the bench, and running hastily to em- 

* brace him. Paul stood at first a little surprised ; 

* but had soon sufficient information from his friend, 

* whom he no sooner remembered, than he returned 

* his embrace with a passion which made many of 

* the spectators laugh, and gave to some few a much 

* higher and more agreeable sensation. 

•Not to detain the reader with minute circum- 

* stances, Lennard insisted on his friend's return- 

* ing with him to bis house that evening ; which 
' request was complied with, and leave for a month's 

* absence for Paul obtained of the commanding 

* officer. 

* If it was pos«ble for any circumstance to give 
^ any addition to the happiness which Paul proposed 

* in this visit, he received that additional pleasure, 

* by finding, on his arrival at his friend's house, that 
' hia lady was an old acquaintance which he had 
*' formerly contracted at his quarters, and who had 

* always appeared to be ofa most agreeable temper; 

* a character she had ever maintained among her 
' intimates, being of that number, every individual 

* of which is called quite the best sort of woman in. 
' • the world. 

* But, good as this lady was, she was still a wo- 
' man i that is to say, an angel, and not an ^gel.* 
>— * You must mistake, child,' cries the parson, ' for 

* you read nonsense.' — ' It is so in the book,' an- 
swered the son. Mr. Adams was then silenced by 
authority, and Dick proceeded. — ' For though her 
' Person was of that kind to which men attributs 
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* the name of angel, yet in her mind she was per- 
. * fectly woman. Of which a great degree of ob- 

' stinacy gave the most remarkable and perhaps* 
' most pernicious instance. 

' A day or two passed after Paul's arrival, before 
' any instances of this appeared ; bQt it was impos- 
' sible to conceal it long. Both she and her hus-' 

* band soonlost all apptr-ehenslon from their friend's- 

* presence, and fell to their disputes with as much 

* vigour as ever. Tliese were sliil pursued with the 

* utmost ardour and eagerness, however trifling the 

* causes were whence they first arose. Nay, hpw- 

* ever incredible it may seem, the little consequence 
' of the matter in debate was frequently given as a 

* reason for the fierceness of the contention, as 

* thus : " If you loved me, sure yx>u would never 
' dispute with me such a trifle as this." The an- 

* svver to which is very obvious ; for the argument' 
' would hold equally on both sides, and was con-- 

* stantly retorted with some addition, aS— " I am* 

* sure I have much more reason to say so, who aor 

* in the right." During all these disputes, Paul 

* always kept strict silence, and preserved an evea 
' countenance, without showing the least visible in-' 

* clination to either party. One day, however, 
' when madam had left the room iu a violent furyy 
' Lennard could not refrain from referring his cause 
' to his friend. Was ever any thing sounreason- 
' able, says he, as this woman? AVhat shall I d(> 

* with her? I do^ on her to distraction ; nor have 

* I any cause' to complain of, more than this obsti- 

* nacy in her temper ; whatever she asserts, she will 
' maintain against all the reason and conviction in 

* the world. Pray give me your advice. — First, says 

* Paul, I will give my opinion, which is, flatly, 

* that you are in the wrong ; for supposing she is in 
' the Wrong, was the subject of your contention any- 
' ways material ? What signified it whether you was 
-^ Slurried in a red or yellow waisteoat ? for thafe 
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' was your dispute. Now suppose she was mistaken, 

* as you love her you say so tenderly, and I believe 
*■ she deserves it, would it not have been wiser to 

* have yielded, though you certainly knew yourself 

* in the right, than to give either her oryourself' 

* siny uneasiness? For my own part, if ever I marryj 
*■ I am resolved to enter into an agreement with my 
' wife,-that in all disputes {especially about trifles), 

* that party who is most convinced they are right, 
^ shall always surrender the victory; by which 
** means we shall both be forward to give up the 
' cause. I own, said Lennard, my dear friend, 

* shaking him by the hand, there is great truth and 
s reason in what you say ; and I will for the future 
« endeavour to follow your advice. They soon af- 
'■ ter broke up the conversation, and Lennard, go- 
ring to his wife, asked her pardon, and told her, 
*■ his friend had convinced him he bad been in the 

* wrong. She immediately btrgan a vast encomium 
^ on Paul, in which he seconded her, and both 

* agreed be was the worthiest and wisest man upon 
'• earth. When next they met, which was at supT 
^ per, though, she had promised not to mention 
*- what her husband told her, she could not forbear 
*- casting the kindest and most affectionate looks 
^ on Paul, and asked him with the sweetest voice, 
' whether she should help him to some potted 

* woodcock ? Potted partridge, . my dear, you 

* mean, says the husband. My dear, says she, I 

* ask your- friend, if he will eat any potted wood- 

* cock J and I am sure I must know, who potted it. 
*Ithink I should know too, who shot them, replied 

* the husband, and I am convinced that I have not 

* seen a woodcock this year; however, though I 

* know I am in the right, I submit, and the potted 

* partridge is potted woodcock, if you desire to 
^ have it so. It is equal to me, says she, whether 

* it Is one or the other ; but you would persuade 

* one out of one's senses; to be sure, you are aU 
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* ways in the fight in your own opinion ; but your 

* friend, I believe, knows which he is eating. Paul 
' answered nothing, and the dispute continued, as 

* usual, the greatest part of the evening. The next 
'-morning the lady 'accidentally meeting Paul, and 
'■being convinced he was her friend, and of her side, 
' accosted' hiAi thus:' — ^I am certain, sir, you have 

* long since wbndered at the unreasonableness of my 

* husband- He is indeed, in other respects, a good 
' sort of man; but so positive, that no w6man but 
-' one of my complying temper could possibly live 
' witli him. Why, last night now, was ever any 
' creature go tmreasonable ? lam certain yon must 

* condemn him. Pray, answer me, was he not 
f in the wrong' ? Paul, after a short silence, spoke as 

* follows : I am sorry, madam, that as good man- 

* ners obliges me to answer against my will; so an 
f adherence to truth forces me to declare myself of 
' a different opinion. To be plain and honest, you 
' was entirely in the wrong; the cause I own not 
*-Worth disputing, but the bird was undoubtedly a 
'partridge. Osir! replied the lady, I cannot pos- 

* sibly help your taste. Madam, returned Paul, that 
' is very httle material 5 for had it been otherwise, 
' a husband might have expected submission. — In- 
' deed ! sir, says she, I assure you ! — Yes, madam, 

* cried he, he might, from a person of your excel- 
' lent understanding; and pardon me for saying",' 
*sucha condescension would have shown a supe- 

* riority of sense even to your husband himself. — 

* But, dear sir, said she, why should I submit when I 
' '■ am in the right ?— For that very reason, answered 

* he ; it Would be the greatest instance of affection 

* imaginable ; for can any thing be a greater ob- 
' ject of our compassion than a person we love in- 
^ the wrong? Ay,butIshould endeavour, said she, 

* to set him right. Pardon me, madam, answered 

* Paul: I will apply to your own experience, if you 
' ever found your arguments had that effect. The 
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' more our judgements err* the less we are wtlUng 

* to own it; for my own part, I liave always ob- 
' served the persons who maintain the worst side in 

* any contest are the warmest. Why, says she, I- 

* most confess there is truth in what you say, and I 

* will endeavour to practise it. The husband then 

* coming in, Paul departed. And Lennard ap- 

* proaching his wife with an air of good-humour,' 

* told her, he was sorry for their foolish dispute ' 

* the last night; but he was now coavinced of his 
' error. She answered smiling, she believed she 

* owed his condescension to his complacence; th^ 

* she was ashamed to think a word had passed on 

* so silly an occasion, especially as she was .satisfied' 
' she had been mistaken. A little contention fol- 
' lowed, -but with the utmost good-will to each 

* other, and was concluded by her asserting that 

* Paul had thoroughly convinced her she had been 

* in the wrong. Upon which they both united in 

* the praises of their common friend. 

' Paul now passed his time with -great satisfac- 

* tion ; these disputes being much less frequent, as 
' well as shorter than usu^ ; but the devil, or some' 

* unlucky accident in which perhaps the devil had 

* no hand, shortly put an end to hb happiness. He- 

* was now eternally the private referee of every 
' difference; in which, after having perfectly, as he 

* thought, established the doctrine of submission, he' 

* never scrupled to assure both privately that they 

* were in the right in every argument, as before he 
' had followed the contrary method. One day a 
' violent litigation happened in his absence, and 

* both parties agreed to refer it to his decision. 
' The husbaud professing himself sure the decision 

* would be in his favour; the wife ans>vered, he 
'might be mistaken; for she believed his, friend 

* was convinced how seldom she was to blame — 

* and that if he knew all— The husband replied — 

* My dear, I have qo desire of any retrospect ^ but 
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* I believe, if you knew alt too, you would not 

* imagine my friend so entirely on your side. Nay, 

* gays she, since, you provoke me, I will mention' 

* one inst^ce. You may remember our dispute' 

* about sending Jacky to school in cold weather, 

* which point I g3\'e up to youTrom mere compas- 

* sion, knowing myself to be in the right; and' 
' Paul himself told me afterwards, he thought me 

* so. My dear, replied the husband, 1 will not" 

* scruple your veracity ; but I assure you solemnly, 
' on my applying to him, he gave it absolutely on 
' my side, and said, he would have acted in the 

* same manner. They then proceeded to produce 

* numberless other instances, in all which Paul had, 

* on vows of secresy, given his opinion on both 
' sides. In the conclusion, both believing each 

* other, they fell severely on the treachery of Paul, 

* and agreed that he had been the occasion of 

* almost every dispute which had fallen out be- 

* tween them. They then became extremely lov- 
' ing, and so fuH of condescension on both sides, 
' that they vied with each other in censuring their 

* own conduct, and jointly vented their indigna- 
' tion on Paul, whom the wife, fearing a bloody 

* consequence, earnestly entreated her hni^band to 

* suffer quietly to depart the next day, which was 
' the time fixed for his return to quarters, and then 

* drop his Acquaintance. 

' However ungenerous this behaviour in Len- 

* nard may be esteemed, his wife obtained a pro- 
' mise from him ^though with difTiculty) to follow 
'her advice J but they both expressed such un- 
' usual coldness that day to Paul, that he, who 
' was quick of apprehension, taking Lennard aside, 

* pressed him so home, that he at last discovered 

* the secret. Paul acknowledged the truth,, but 
' told him the design with which he had done it — 

* To which the other answered. He would hare 
' acted more frientlly to have let him into the 
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■* whole design ; for that be might have assarea 

' himself of his secresy. Paul replied, with some 

* indignation, he had given him a sufficient proof 
■' how capable he was of concealing a secret froili 
' his wife. Lennard returned with some warmth— 
' He bad more reason to upbraid him, for that he 

* had caused most of the quarrels between them 

* by his strange conduct, and might (if they had 
-* not discovered the affair to each other) hate been 
■* the occasion of their separation. Paul then said' — 
But something now happened which put a stop to 
Dick's reading, and of which we &hall treat in tb« 
next chapter. 



CHAP. XI. 

In which the history is continued. 

Joseph Andrews had borne with great 

uneasiness the impertinence of beau Didapper to 
Fanny, who had been talking pretty freely to her, 
and offering her settlements-, but the respect to 
the company had restrained him from interfering, 
whilst the beau confined himself to the use of his 
tongue only J but the said beau watching an op- 
portunity whilst the ladies^, eyes were disposed! 
another way, offered a rudeness to her with his 
hands; which Joseph no sooner perceived, than 
he presented him with so sound a box on the ear, 
that it conveyed him several paces from where he 
stood. The ladies immediately screamed out, rose 
from their chairs; and the beau, as soon as he re- 
covered himself, drew his hanger ; which Adams 
observing, snatched np the lid of a pot in his left 
hand, and covering himself with it as with a shield, 
■without any weapon of offence in his other hand, 
atept in before Joseph, and exposed himself to the 
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Enraged beau, who. threatened such perdition and 
destruction, t'hat -it frighted the women, who were 
xil got in a huddle togeth'eF, out of their wits, even- 
to^ hear- his denunoiitiond of vengevnce. Josepli 
was of a; different complexion, and begged Adams 
to let his rival come on ; for he had a' good cudgel 
m his hand, amd did not feat him. Fanny now 
£stinted into Mrs. Adams's arms, and the whole' 
room wag in confasion, when Mr. Booby, passing 
fey Adams, wlio lay snug under the pot-lid, came 
up to Didapper, and insisted on his sheathing the 
lianger, promising he should IwTe satisfaction ; 
which Joseph declared he would give him, and' 
fight him at any weapon whatever. The beau now 
sheathed, his. hanger, and taking out a pocket-glass, 
and vQwing vengeince all the time, re-adjusted his 
iair; the -parson deposited his shield; and Joseph, 
punning to Fanny, soon brought her back to life. 
£.ady Booby chid Joseph for his insult on Didap- 
per ; but hc' answered, He would have attacked an. 
army in the same cause. • What cause ?' said the- 
lady. 'Madam,' answered Joseph, • He was rud& 
''to that young woman.' — ■* What,' says the lady, 
'' I sappose he would have kissed the wench ; and ' 

* is a gentleman- to he struck for such an otFer r I 
', mnattell you^ Jaseph, these airs do not become 
•you.' — 'Madam,' said Mr. Booby, 'I saw the 
-• w4iole affair*, artd I. do not commend my brother ;■ 

< for I cannot' perceive why he should take upon 
shim to be this girl's champion.' — * I can com- 
*: mend him,' st^s Adams : * he is a brave lad ; and 
'^it becomes any man to be the champion of the 

* innocent ; and he must be the basest coward, 
*■ who would not vindicate a woman with whom he' 

* is on the brink of marriage.'—* Sir,* says Mr. 
Booby, * my brother is not a match for such a* 
'young woman as this.'— ' No,' says liidy Booby j 

* nor do you, Mr. Adams, act in your proper cha- 

* racter, by encouraging any such doings ; and I 
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' am veiy much snrprised yon should concern 

* yourself in it. I think your wife and family your 
' properer care.'—' Indeed^ madam, your ladyship 
■ says very true/ answered Mrs. Adams : * he tall^ 

* a pack of nonsense, that the whole parish are his 

* children. I am sure I don't understand what he 

* means by it ; it would make some women suspect 

* he had gone astray, but I acquit him of that ; 

* I can read scripture as well as he, and I never 

* found that the parson was obliged to provide for 
' other folks' children ; and besides, he is but a poor 
' curate, and hath little enough, as your ladyship 

* knows, for me and mine.' — ' You say very well, 
' Mrs. Adams,' quoth the lady Booby, who had 
not spoke a word to her before ; * you seem to be 

* a very sensible woman ; and I assure you, your 

* husband is acting a very foolbh part, and op- 

* posing his own interest, seeing my nephew is vio; 

* lently set against this match; and, indeed, I can't 

* blame him ; it is by no means one suitable, to our 

* family.' In this manner the lady proceeded with 
Mrs. Adams, whilst the beau hopped about the 
room, shaking bis head, partly from pain and partly 
from anger ; and Pamela was chiding Fanny for her 
assurance, in aiming at such a match as her bro' 
ther. Poor Fanny, answered only with her tears, 
which had long since begun to wet her handker- 
chief; which Joseph perceiving, took her by the 
arm, and wrapping it in his, carried her off, swear- 
ing he woirid own no relation to any one who was 
an enemy to her he loved more than all the world. 
He went out with Fanny under his left arm, brsn- 
dbhing a cudgel in his right, and neither Mr. 
Booby noj the beau thought proper to oppose him. 
Lady Booby and her company made aC very short 
stay behind him ; for the lady's bell now sum- 
moned them to dress; for which they had just time 
before dinner. 

Adams seemed now very much dejected, which 
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hit wife perceiving, began to ^pply some matrimo- 
nial balsam. She told him, he had reason to be 
-concerned^ for that he had probably ruined his 
family with his tricks almost : but perhaps he was 
grieved for the loss of his two children, Joseph and 
Fanny. His eldest daughter went on : ' Indeed, 

* father, it is very hard to bring strangers here to 
' eat your children's bread out of their mouths. 

* You have kept them ever since they came home; 

* and for any thing I see to the contrary, may keep 

* them a month longer : are you obliged to give 

* her meati tho'f she was never so handsome ? But 
' I don't see she is so much handsomer than- other 

* people. If people were to be kept for their bean- 
' ty, she would scarce fare better than her neigh- 
' boors, I believe. As for Mr. Joseph, I have no- 
' thing to say: he is a young man of honest prin- 

* ciples, and will pay some time or other for what 

* he hath : but for the girl, — why doth she not re- 
' turn tp her place she ran away from ? I would 

* not give such a vagabond slut a halfpenny, 
, * though I had a million of money; no, though she 

* was starving.'—' Indeed but I would,' cries little 
Dick ; ' and, father^ rather than poor Fanny shall 
' be starved, I Wfll give her all this bread and 
•cheese'- — (offering what he held in' his hand.) 
Adams smiled on the boy, and told him, he re- 
joiced to see he was a christian ; and that if he had 
a hatfpen^ in his pocket, he would have given it 
him; telling him it was his duty to look upon all 
his neighbours as his brothers and sisters, and love 
them accordingly. * Yes, papa,' says he, ' I love 

* her better thtui my sisters ; for she is handsomer 

* than any of them.' — ' Is she so, saucebox ? ' says 
the sister, giving him. a box on the ear; which the 
&ther would probably have resented, had not Jo- 
seph, Fanny, and the pedlar at that instant re- 
turned together. Adams hid his wife prepare some 
food for their dinner } she said, ' Truly she could 
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' not, she had something else to do.' Adams te^. 
buked her for disputing his con^mands, and quoted 
many texts of scripture to prove, " That the hus- 
** band is the head of the^wife, and she is to sub- 
** mit and obey." The wife answered, ' It was 

* blasphemy to talk scripture out of church ;. that 
' such things were very proper to be said in the 

* pulpit; but that it was profane to talk them in 

* common discoarae.' Joseph told Mr. Adams, * He 

* was not come with any design to give him or' 

* Mrs. Adams any trouble; but to deisire the favour 
' of all their company to the George (an alehouse 

* in the parish), where he had bespoke a piece of 
*. bacon and greens for their dinner.' Mrs, Adams, 
who was a very good sort of wom»n, only rather 
too strict in oBconomics, readily accepted this in- 
vitation, as did the parson himself by her example} 
and away they all walked together, not omitting 
little Dick, to wlK«n Joseph gave a shilling, whert 
he heard of his intended liberality to Fanny. 



. , CHAP. Xlt 

Where the good-natured reader will see sotAethin^ 
which uiill give him iio great pleasure. 

X HE pedlar had been very inquisitive from the 

lime he Imd lirst heard thftt the greftt. house in 

this parisb' belonged to the lady. Booby ; alnd haid 

learnt that she was the: widow 6f sir Th<nrtss, and 

that sir Thcmias had bought Fanny, at about, the; 

age of three or four years, of a travelling womato i 

and, now their homely, hut heftrty meal, was ended, 

,.3.he told Fanny, he bdieved he could aequadnt heit 

-^With her parents. The whole company, especially 

.-> she herself, started at this otFer of the pedlar's. — • 

He then proceeded thus, while they .all 'lent their 
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Strictest attention : • Though I am now contented 

* with, this humble way of getting my livelihood, I 
' was formerly a gentleman; for so all those of 

* roy profession are called. In a word, ,1 was a 

* drummer in an Irish regiment of foot^ Whilst I 

* was in this honourable station* 1 attended an of* 
' licer of our regiment into England, a recruiting; 

* In our march from Bristol to Froome (for Since 

* the decay of the woollen trade, the clothing 

* towns have furnished the army with a great num- 

* her of recruits) we overtook on the road a woman,- 

* who seemed to bfe about thirty years old or 
' thereabouts, not very handsome ; but well enough 

* for a soldier. As we came up to her, she mended 

* her pace, and falling into discourse with our la- 

* dies (for every man of the party, namely, a ser- 
' jeant, two private men, and a drum, were pro-- 

* vided with their woman, except myself), she con- 

* tinued to travel on with us. I, perceiving she 

* must fall ■ to my lot, advanced presently to hePj 

* made love to her in our military way, and 
' quickly succeeded to my wishes. We struck a 
' bargain within a mile, and lived together as man 

* and wife to her dying day.' — ' 1 suppose,' says 
Adams, interrupting him, ' you were married with 

* a license J for I don't see how you could contrive . 

* to have the bans published, white you were march- 

* ing from place to place.' — ' No, sir,' said the ped- 
lar, ' we took a license to go to bed together 
' without any bans.'— 'Ay ! ay!' said the parson: 
' ex necessitate, a license may be allowable enough j 

* but surely, surely, the other is the more regular 

* and eligible way.'— The pedlar proceeded thus: 
*. she returned with me to our regiment, and re- 
' moved with us from quarters to quarters, till at 

* last, whilst we lay at Galway, she fell ill of a 
' * fever, and died. When she was on her death- 

' bed she called me to her, and, crying bitterly, de- 

* clared she could not depart this worl^ without 

VOL. V. 2 c 
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* discorering a secret to me, which, she said, waif' 

* the *nly sin which sat heavy on her heart. Sh* 

* said, she had formerly traTelled in a company of 
'gipsies, who had made s practice of stealing- 

* arway children ; tliat for her own part, she had 

* been only once guilty of the crime ; which, she 

* said, she lanrented more than all the rest of her 

* sins, since probably it might have occasioned thfi- 

* death of the parents : for, added she, it is almost 

* impossible to describe'the beanty of the young^ 

* creatnre, which w3t about a year antj 3 half old 
*when I kidnapped it. We kept hor (for she wa<S 
' a girl) above two year* in our company, when I 

* sold her myself, for three gnineas,. to sir Thomas' 

* Booby, in Somersetshire. Now, you know whe- 

* thep there are any more oi that name in thi* 
'county.' — • Yes,' says Adamis, * there are several 

* Boobys who are sqoires, bnt I believe' no baro- 
•net now alive; besides, it answers so exactly iit 
*" erety point, tlier& is no room for doubt; but 

* you have forgot to teM us the parents from whom' 

* the childwas stolen.'- — ' Their name,' answered thfr 
pedlar, ' was Andrews. They lived about thirty 

* miles from the sqnire: and she told me, that £ 
•might be sure to find them ont by one circnm- 
•-slance; for that they had a daughter of a very 

* stMmge name, Pamela, or Pam^a ; some pro- 
' nounced it oneway, and some the other^* Fanny», 
ivho had changed colour at the first mention of 
the name,, now fainted away; Joseph tnrned pale^ 
and poor Dicky began to roar ; the parson fell on 
his knees, and ejaculated many thanksgivings that 
this discovery had been made before the dreadful 
•in of incest was committtd ; and tlie pedlar was 
struck with amazement, not being able to account 
for all this confusion ; the cause of which was pre* 
«entiy opened by the parson's daughter, who was 
tihe only unconcerned person (for the mother wag: 
ctutiiug £!anQy'» temples, £md taiiiiig. the ntmosil 
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Care of her); *nd indeed, Faany vfta the oriy 
creature whom the daitghter woufd not h»»e pi- 
tied in her situation; wherein, though we cofti- 
tuMsionate her ourselves, we shidi leave her Hit a 
li«Ie while, and pay a short Tisit to lady Boo&y. 



CHAP. xiir. 

^e history returning to the lad^ Saoby, gk)es semt 
account of the terrible convict in Aer breast be- 
tween love and pride i with what happened (m the 
present discovery. 

■J. HE kdyaat down with her company to din-' 
ner ; but ate nothing. As soon as her cloth was 
removed, she whispered Pamela, That she waa; 
taken a little iJl, and desired bef to entertain her 
husband and bea.u Didapper. She then went op 
into her chamber, sent for Slipslop, threw herself 
Oti the bed, in the agonies of lore, rage, and Ae- 
apair ; nor could she conceal these boiling pftssiohs 
longer, without bursting. Slipslop now approached 
her bed, and asked how her ladyship did; but in- 
stead of revealing her disorder, as she intended^ 
(she errtered into a long encomium on the beanty 
and virtues of Joseph Andrews; ending at last 
With expressing her concern that so much tender- 
bess should be thrown away on so despicable an 
object as Fanny. Sipslop, well knowing how to 
humour her mistress's phrensy, proceeded to repeat, 
with exaggeration if possible, all her mistress had 
said, and concluded with a wish that Joseph bdd 
been a gentleman, and that she could see her lady 
!n the arms of such a husband. The lady then 
started from the bed, and taking a turn or tWQ 
ftcross the room, cried out with a deep sigh, * SufOj 
' he would make any woman happy ! '—»' Your la- 
3g S 
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* dyship,' Hys she, ' would be the happiest woman 

* in the world with him. A fig for custom and noa- 
.* sense. What Vails what people say ? Shall I 
_? be afraid of eating sweetmeats, because people 

* may sey I have a sweet tooth ? If I had a mind 

* to marry a man, alt the world should not hinder 
' me. Your ladyship liath no parents to tutelar 

* your infections J besides, he is of your ladyship's 

* family now, and as good a gentleman as any in 

* the country; and why should not a woman fol- 

* low her mind' as well as a man ? Why should ,not 

* your ladyship marry the brother, as well as your 
' nephew the sister? I am sure, if it was a fragrant 

* crime, I would not persuade your ladyship to it.' . 
— ' But, dear Slipslop,' answered the lady, * if I 

f could prevail on myself to commit such a weat- 
;* ness, there is that cursed Fanny in the way, whom 

* the idiot — O how I hate and despise him ! ' — * She ! 
' a little ugly minx,' cries Slipslop;' * leave her to 
' me. 1 suppose your ladyship hath heard of Jo- 

* seph's fitting with one of Mr.Dldapper's servants 
'about her; and his master hath ordered them to 

* carry her away by force this evening, I'll take 
' care they shall not want assistance. I was talk- 

* ing with this gentleman, who was below jnst 
' when your ladyship sent for me,' — ' Go back,' 
says the lady Booby, ' this instant; for I expect 

* Mr. Didapper will soon be going. Do all you 

* can; for I am resolved this wench shall not be 

* in our family; I will endeavour to return to the 
f company ; but let me know as soon as she is car- 

* riedoff.' Slipslop went away; and her mistress 
began to arraign her own conduct in the follow^ 
ihg manner : 

. < What am I doing ? How do I suffer this pas^ 

* sion to creep imperceptibly upon me ! How 
' many days are passed since I could have sub- 

* mitted to ask myself the question i —-Marry a 
f footman 1 Distraction ! Can I afterwards beat 
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* the eyes of my acquaintance ? But I cati retire 
' from them ; retire with one, in whom I propose" 

* more happiness than the world without him can . 

* give me ! Retire — to feed continually on beau-; 
' ties, which my inflamed imagination sickens with' 

* eagerly gazing on; to satisfy every appetite, 

* every desire, with their utmost wish. Ha! and' 

* do 1 doat thus on a footman ! I despise, I detest 
'my passion. — Yet why? Is he not generous,. 

* gentle, kind F— Kind ! to whom f to the meanest 

* wretch, a creature below my consideration. Doth 
' he not — yes, he doth prefer her. Curse his beau- 

* ties, and the little low heart that possesses themj 

* which can basely descend to this despicable wench; 

* and be ungrateifuHy deaf to all the honours I do 
' him. ■ And can I then lore this monster? No, I 
' wiil tear his image from my bosom, tread on himi 

* spurn him. I will have those pitiful charms, 
■* which now I despise, mangled in my sight ; for 1 
' will not suffer the little jade I hate, to riot in the 

* beauties I contemn. No, though I despise him 

* myself; though I would spurn him from my feet, 
' was he to languish at them, no other shall taste 

* the happiness I scorn. Why do. I say happiness? 

* To me, it would be misery. To sacrifice my re- 

* putation, my character, my rank in life, to the 

* indulgence of a mean and a vile appetite! How 
' I detest the thought ! How much more exquisite 
' is the pleasure resulting from the reflexion of 

* virtue and prudence, than the faint relish of what 

* flows from vice and folly ! Whither did I suifer 

* this improper, this mad passion to hnrry me, only 

* by neglecting to summon the aids of reason to 

* my assistance f Reason, which hath now set be- 

* fore me my desires in their proper colours^ and 

* immediately helped me to expel them. Yes, I 
< thank Heaven and my pride, I have now perfectly 

* conquered this unworthy passion; and if there 
4 was no obstacle in its way, my pride would dia- 
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* d«ifi imy jrfeasures which couW be the conse-' 

* quence of so base, so memi, so vulgar ' — Slipslop' 
returned at this instaat in a violent hurry, and with 
the utmost eagerness cried out, ' O, madam. ! I- 
' have strange ueu's. Tom the footman is just come' 

from the George ; where it seems Joseph and the 
rett of them are ajinketting; and he saye, there 
is a strange man, who hath discovered that Fanny 
and Joseph are brother and sister.'—* How, Sip- 
slop J' cries the lady in a surprise. — ' I had not 
time, madam,' cries Slipslop, * to inquire ^out 
particles, but Tom says it is most certainly true.' 
This unexpected account entirely obliterated 
all those admirable reflexions which the supreme 

fower of reason had so wisely made just before 
a short, when despair, which had more share iu 
producing the resolutioos of hatred we have seen 
taken, began to retreat, the lady hesitated a mo-' 
aaent, and then, forgetting all the purport of her 
soliloquy, dismissed her woman again, with orders 
to bid Tom attend her in the parlour, whither she 
now hastened to acquaint Pajneta with the news. 
Pamela said. She could not believe it ; for she had 
never heard that her mother had lost any childj 
er that she haci ever had any more than Joseph and 
herself. The lady flew into a violent rage with her, 
Mid talked of upstarts and disowning relati<ons who 
had 90 lately been on a level with her. Pamela 
made no answer ; but her husband, taking up her 
cause, severely reprimanded his aunt for her beha- 
viour to his wife : he told her. If it had been ear- 
lier in the evening she should not have staid a mo- 
ment longer in her house ; that he was convinced 
if thif young woman could be proved her sister, 
.^tc would readily embrace her as such; and he 
himself would do the^ same. He then desired the 
jellow might be sent for, and the young woman 
irith him; which lady Booby immediately order- 
«d; and thinking proper to make some apology to 
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iPamelfi &r wkat she liact said, it was readily ao 
cepted, and -all .things recou(;ilcd. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny and Jo- 
8ej)h, who would not quit her: the parson likewise 
was induced, not only by curiosity, of which he had 
no smaJl portion, but his d-uty, as he apprehended 
it, to follow them ; for he continued ajl the way to 
•exhort them, who were now breaking tlieif heartG* 
to oiTer up thanksgiviu^, and he joyful ior so i^it 
raculous an escape. 

When they arrived at Coohy-Hall, they weta 
presentiy called iato the parlour, wiiere the pedlaf 
repeated tlie sajne^ory he had toid befoie, and in- 
'sisted on the truth of every circucti«tance; so that ' 
all who heard him were extremely well satisfied «f 
the truth, except Pamela, who imagined, as she had 
never heard cither of Iier parents mention such ai| 
accident, that it must be certainly fajse; aaid exoept 
tJie lady Booby, who suspected the faiseliood of tha 
story' from her ardent desire that it should be truei 
and Joseph, who beared its truth, ffoai liis ^aroefit 
wishes that it might prove false. 

Mr. Booby now desired them ail to suspend theic 
curiosity and absolute belief or diiJ^elief^ till tlie 
next morning, when he expected old Mr. Andrew^ 
and his wife to fetch himself and Pamela home iu 
his coach, and ttien they might be certain of cer- 
tainly knowing the truth or falsehood of this rela- 
tion ; in which, he said, as liiere were many strong 
circumstances to induce their credit, so he could 
not perceive any interest the pedlar could have 14 
inventing it, or ia endeavouring to impose sudi a 
falsehood on Uiem. 

The lady Booby, who was very little used tosuch 
company, entertained them all — viz. her nephew, 
his wife, her brother and sister, the beau, and the 
person, with great good-hnmour at her own table. 
As to the pCdIar, slie ordered him to be made as 
weicpmt as possible by her 8en'aat£. All the coiUf* 
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pany in the parlour, except the disappointed lovers, 
who. sat sullen and silent, were full of mirth; for 
Mr. Booby had prevailed on Joseph to ask Mr, 
Didapper's pardon, with which he was perfectly 
satisfied; Many jokes passed between the beau and 
the parson, chiefly on each other's dress ; these af-. 
forded much diversion to the company. Pamela 
chid her brother Joseph for the concern which he 
expressed-at discovering a new sister. She said, If he 
loved Fanny as he ought, with a pure affection, he 
had n6 reason to lament being related to her. — - 
Upon which Adams began to dis^course on Platonic 
love i whence he made a quick transition to the 
joys in the next world, and concluded with 
strongly asserting, that there was no such thing as . 
pleasure in this. At which Pamela and her hus^ 
band smiled on one another. 

This happy pair proposing to retire (for no other 
person gave the least symptom of desiring rest), 
they all repaired to several beds provided for them 
in the same house ; nor was Adams himself suffered 
to go home, it being a stormy night. Fanny indeed 
often begged she might go home with the parson; 
but her stay was so strongly insisted on, that she at 
last, by Joseph's advice, consented, 



CHAP. XIV. 

Containing several curious night-adventures, in which 
Mr. Adams Jell into many hair'breadth 'scapes, 
partly owing to his goodnesSf and parify to his in- 
advertency. 

About an hour after thfey had all separated (it 
being now past three in the morning) beau Di^ 
dapper, whose passion for Fanny permitted him not 
tq close his eyes, but had employed his imagin^i- 
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tion in contrivances how to satisfy his desires, atlast 
" hit on a method by which he hoped to effept it. He 
had ordered his servant to bring him word where 
Fanny lay, and had received' his information; he 
therefore arose, put on his breeches and nightgown, 
and stole softly along the gallery which led' to her 
apartment ; and being come to the door, as he ima- 
gined it, he opened it with the least noise possible, 
and entered the chamber. A savour now invaded 
his nostrils, which he did not expect in the room of 
so sweet a young creature, and which might have 
probably had no good effect on a cooler loveK 
However, he groped out the bed with difficulty, 
for there was not a glimpse of light, and opening 
the curtains, he whispered in Joseph's voice (for he 
was an excellent mimic), * Fanny, my angel ! I am 

* come to inform thee, that I have discovered the 

* falsehood of the story we last night heard. I ani 
' no longer thy brother, but thy lover; nor wiil I 

* be delayed the enjoyment of thee one moment 

* longer. You have sufficient assurances of ray 
' constancy not to doubt my marrying you, and it 

* would be want of love to deny me the possession 

* of thy charms.'— So saying, he disencumbered him- 
self from the little clothes he had on, and leaping, 
into bed, embraced his angel, as he conceived her, 
with great rapture. If he was surprised at receiv- 
ing no answer, he was no less pleased to find hjs 
hug returned with equal ardour. He remained 
not long in this sweet confusion ; for both he and 
his paramour presently discovered their error. In- 
deed it was no other than the accomplished Slipslop 
whom he had engaged ; but though she immedi- 
ately knew the person, whom she had mistaken for 
Joseph, he was at a loss to guess at the represen- 
tative of Fanny. He had so little seen or taken 
notice of this gentlewoman, that light itself would 
have afforded him no assistance in his conjecture. 
Beau Didapper no sooner had perceived his mis- 
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take, than be attempted to escape from the bed 
with much greater haste than he had made to it; 
but the watchful Slipslop prevented him. For 
that prudent woman being disappointed of ttiose 
delicious offerings which her fancy had promised 
lier pleasure, resolved to make an immediate sacri- 
fice to her virtue. Indeed, she wanted an oppor- 
tunity to heal some wounds, which her late conduct 
had» she feared, given her reputation ; and as she 
bad a wonderful presence of mind, she conceived 
the person of the unfortunate beau to be luckily 
thrown in her way to restore her lady's opinion of 
ber impregnable chastity. At that instant there- 
fore when be offered to leap from the bed, she 
caught fast hold of his sliirt, at the same time roar- 
ing out, ' O thou villain ! who hast attacked my 

• chastity, and, I believe, ruined me in my sleep j 

• I will swear a rape against thee, I will prosecute 

• thee with the utmost vengeance.' The beau at- 
tempted to get loose, but she held him fast, aod 
when he struggled, she cried out, ' Murder ! mur- 
' der i rape ! robbery ! ruin ! ' At which words, 
l^rsoQ Adams, who lay in the next cliamber, wake- 
ful, and meditating on the pedlar's discovery, 
jumped out of bed, and without staying to put a 
rag of clothes on, hastened into the apartn»ent 
whence the cries proceeded. He made directly to 
the bed in the dark, where laying hold of the beau's 
^in (for Slipslop had torn his shirt almost off), and 
finding his skin extremely soft, aud hearing him in 
a low voice begging Slipslop to let him go, he no 

.longer doubted but this was tlie young woman in f 
danger <^ ravishing, and immediately falling ou ' 
the bed, and laying l>old on Slipslop's chin, wliera 
he found a rough heard* his belief was conilrmedi 
he therefore rescued the beau, who presently made 
his escape, and then turning towards Slipslop, re- 
ceived such a cuff on his chops, that his wrath 
kindliBg instantly, be offered to return the favoor 
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BO etotitlyv that had poor Slipslop recetv^ed the fist, . 
.>t'hiph in the dark passed by her, aiidfell on the pil- 
low, site would most probably have given up the 
ghost. — Adams, miBsing his blow, fell directly oa 
iaiipslop, who cuiTed aud scratched as well as she 
could ; nor wa» he behind-hand with her in his 
endeavours, but happily the darkness of tlie night 
befriended her,— ^e then cried, she was a woman j 
but Adams answered, she was rather the devil, and 
if she was, he would grapple with him ; and being 
again irritated by another stroke on his chops, he 

fave her such a remembrance in the guts, tliat &b« 
egan to roar loud enough to be heard all over the 
house. Adatns then seizing' her by the hair (fur her 
double-clout had &llen off in tlie scufQe} pinned her 
head down to the bolster, and then both calied fof 
lights together. .The lady Booby, wlio was as 
wakeful as any of her guests, had been alarmed from 
the beginning; and being a woman of a bold spirit,, 
she slipt on a nightgown, petticoat, and slipper», 
and taking a candle, which always burnt in her 
ch^nber, in her hand, she walked undauntedly to 
Slipslop's room ; where she entered just at the in- 
£tant as Adams had discovered, by the two moun- 
tains which ^ipslop cairied befwe hee, that he was 
concerned with a female. He then concluded her 
to be a witch, and said, be fancied those breasts, 
gave suck to a legion <^ devils. Slipslop seeing 
iady Booby eater the room, cried Help ! or I ana 
ravished, with a most afudible voice ; and Adams. 
perceiving the light, turned hastily, and saw the 
lady (as she did him) just as ^e came to the fe^ 
of the bed ; nor did her modesty, when she found 
the naked condition of Adams, sufier her .to ap- 
proach farther. — ^le then began to revile the par- 
son 9£ tlie wickedest of all men, and particularly' 
railed at his impudence in choosing her house for 
the scene of his debaucheries, and her own woman 
for the object of his bestiality. Poor Adams had 
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before discovered the countenance of his bedfellow, 
and now first recollecting he was naked, he was no 
!ess confounded than lady Booby herself, and' im- 
mediately whipt under the bed-clothes, whence the 
chaste Slipslop endeavoured in vain to shut him 
out. Then putting forth his head, on which, by 
■way of ornament, he wore a flannel nightcap, he 
protested his innocence, and asked ten thousand 
pardons of Mrs. Slipslop, for the blows he had 
struck her, vowing he had mistaken her for a witch. 
X^ady Booby then casting her eyes on the ground; 
observed something sparkle with great lustre, 
■which, when she had taken it up, appeared to be a 
very fine pair of diamond buttons for the sleeves. 
A little farther, she saw lie the sleeve itself of a 
shirt with laced ruffles. 'Heyday!' says she, 
' what is the meaning of this ?' — ' O, madam ! ' says 
Slipslop, ' I don't know what hath happened, I 

* have been so terrified. Here may have been a 
■* dozen men in the room.' — ' To whom belongs 
' this laced shirt and jewels ?' says the lady, — ' Un* 

• doubtedly,' cries the parson, ' to the young gen- 

• tleman, whom I mistook for a woman on coming 
' into the room, whence proceeded all the subse- 
' quent mistakes; for if I had suspected him for a 

* man, I would have seized him, had he been an- 
' other Hercules, though indeed, beseems ratherto 
' resemble Hylas.' He then gave an account of 
the reason of his rising from bed, and the rest, till 
the lady came into the room ; at which, and the 
figures of Slipslop and bftr gallant, whose heads 
only were visible at the opposite corners of the 
bed, she could not refrain from laughter ; nor did 
Slipslop persist in accusing the parson of any mo- 
tions towards a rape. The lady therefore desired 
him to- return to his bed as soon as she was depart- . 
ed, and then ordering Slipslop to rise and attend 
her in her own room, she returned herself thither. 
When she was gone, Adams renewed his petitions 
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for pardon to Mrs.^ipsiop, who, with a rtiost chfis- 
tian temper, not only forgave, but feegan to move 
with much courtesy towards him, which he taking 
as a hint to begone, immediately quitted the bed, 
and made tiie best of his way towards his own ; 
but unluckily, instead of turning to the right, he 
turned to the left, and went to the apartment where 
Fanny lay, who (as the reader may remember) had 
-not slept a wink the preceding night, and who was 
so hagged out with what bad happened to her in the 
dfty, that, notwithstanding all .thoughts of her Jo- 
seph, she was fallen into so profound a sleep, that 
all the noise in the adjoining room had not been 
able to disturb her. Adams groped out the bed, 
and turning the clothes down softly, a custom Mrs. 
Adams had long accustomed him to, crept in, and 
deposited his carcase on the bed-post, a place which 
that good woman had always assigned him. 
. As the cat or lap-dog of some lovely nymph, for 
whom ten thousand lovers languish, lies quietly by 
the side of the charming maid, and, ignorant of the 
scene of delight on which they repose, meditates 
the future capture of a mouse, or surprlsal of a 
plate of' bread and butter : so Adams lay by the 
side of Fanny, ignorant of the paradise to which 
he was so near; nor could the emanation of sweets 
which flowed from her breath, overpower theiumes 
of tobacco which played in the parson's nostrils. 
And now sleep had not overtaken the good man, 
when Joseph, who had secretly appointed Fanny 
to come to her at the break of day, rapped softly 
at the chamber door, which, when he had repeated, 
twice, Adams cried, come in, whoever you are. 
Joseph thought he had mistaken the door, though 
she had given him the most exact directions ; how- 
ever, knowing his friend's voice, he opened it, and 
saw some female vestments lying on a chair. Fan> 
ny waking at the same instant, and stretching out 
h^r h&nd on Adams's beard, she cried out,-—' O 
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* heavens I where am I V — * Bless me f where am 
' I r said th« parson. Then Fanny scremnetl^ 
Adams leapt oat of bed, and Joseph stood^ tu th« 
tTag^edians call it, like the Ettatue of Surprise. * How 

* came she into my room r' cried Adams. ' Ho# 
' came yon into hers ?' cried Joseph, in an astonish- 
ment. * I know nothing of the mattepj' answered 
Adams, * hot that she is a vestal for me. At I ftm 
' a christian, I know not whether she i» a man or 
' woman. He is an infidel, who doth not believe 
' in witchcraft. Tliey as sorely exist now » in 

* the days of Saal. My clothes are bewitched 

* away too, and Fanny's broaght into their place.* 
For he still insisted he was in his own apartment ; 
but Fanny denied it vehemently, and said, his at'- 
tempting to persnade Joseph c^ such A falsehood. 
Convinced her of his wicked designs, • How ! * 
said Joseph in a rage, ' hath he offered any rode- 

* ness to yon?' — She answered, Hie conld not ac- 
cuse him of any more than villainously stealing M 
hed to her, which she thotight rudeness sufficient, 
and what no man would do without a wicked in- 
tention. 

Joseph's great opinion of Adams was not easily 
to be staggered, and when lie heard from Funy, 
that no harm had happened, he grew a little cooler} 
yet still he was confounded, and as he knew the 
house, and that the women's apartments were on 
this side Mrs. Slipslop's room, and the men's on the 
other, he was convinced that he was in Fanny's 
chamber. Assuring Adams therefore of this truth, 
he begged him to give some account how he canie 
there. Adams then, standing in his shirt, which 
did not offend Fanny, as the curtains of the bed 
were drawn, related all that had happened; and' 
when he had ended, Joseph told him. It was plain 
he had Inistaken, by turning to ihe right instead 
of the left. ' Odso ! ' cries Adams, * that's tme : a« 

* sure as sixpence, you have lut on the tery things' 
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"He then traversed the room, rubbing his hands» 
and begged Fanny's pardon, assuring her, he did 
not know whether she was man or woman. That 
innocent creature firmly believing all he said, told 
ftim, She was no longer angry, and begged Joseph 
to conduct him into his own apartment, where he 
should stay himself till she had put her clothes on. 
Joseph and Adams accordingly departed, and the 
latter soon was convinced of the mistake he had 
committed ; however, whilst he was dressing him- 
self, he often asserted, he believed in the power of 
vitchcraft notwithstanding, and did not see hmr » 
christian conid deny it. 



CHAP. XV. 

The arrival of gaffer and gammer Andretos, xattk 
another person not much expected; and a perfect 
solution of the difficulties raised by the pedlar. 

J\S soon as Fanny was drcst, Joseph retamed t* 
her, and they had a long conversation together, 
the conclusion of which was, that if they found 
themselves to be really brother and sister, they 
Towed 3 perpetual celibacy, and to live together, 
all their days, and indulge a Platonic friendship 
■for each other. 

The company were all very merry at breakfast, 
and Joseph and Fanny rather more cheerful than. 
the preceding night. The lady Booby produced 
the diamond button, which the bean most readily 
owned, and alleged that he was very subject to 
walk in his sleep. Indeed, he was far from being- 
ashamed of his amour, and rather endeavoured to 
insinuate that more than was really true had passed 
.between him and the fair Slipslop. 
• Their tea was scarce over, when new* came -of 
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the arrival of old Mr. Andrews and his wife. Thef 
were immediately introduced, and kindly received 
by th6 lady Booby, whose heart went now pit-a-pat, 
as did those of Joseph and Fanny. They felt per- 
haps little less anxiety in this interval thanCEdipus 
himself, whilst his fate was revealing. 

Mr. Booby first opened the cause, by informing 
the old gentleman that he liod a child in the com- 
pany more than he knew of, and taking Fanny by 
the hand, told him. This was that daughter of his 
who had been stolen away by gipsies in her in- 
fancy. Mr. Andrews, after expressing some asto- 
nishment, assured his honour that he had never lost 
a daughter by gipsies, nor ever bad any other chil- 
dren than Joseph and Pamela. Th^e words were 
a cordial to the two lovers ; but had a different 
effect on lady Booby. She ordered the pedlar to 
be called, who recounted his story as he had done 
before. — At the end of which, old Mrs. Andrews 
running to Fanny, embraped her, crying out, * Slie 

* is, she is my child ! ' The ctnnpany were all 
amazed at this disagreement between the man and 
his wife; and the btood had now forsaken the 
cheeks of the lovers, when the old woman, turning 
to her husband, who was more surprised than tul 
the rest, and having a little recovered her own 
spirits, delivered herself as follows : ' You may re- 

* member, my dear, when you went a serjeant to 
' Gibraltar, you left me big with child; you staid 

* abroad, you know, upwards of three years. In 

* your absence I was brought to bed, I verily be- 
^iieve, of this daughter; whom I am sure I have 

* reason to remember, for I suckled her at this very 
/ breast till the day she was stolen from me. One 

* afternoon, when the child was about a year, or 
.* a year and a half old, or thereabouts, two gipsy 

* women came to the door, and offered to tell my 
' fortune. One of them had a child in her lap. I 
•* showed them my hand, and desired to know if 
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* you was ever to come home again, which I re- 

* member as weil as if it was but yesterday : they 
' faitlifully promised me you should. — I left the 
- girl in the cradle, and went to draw them a cup 

* of liquor, the best I had: when I returned with 
' the pot (I am sure I was not absent longer than 
' whilst I am telling it to you), the women were 
' gone. I was afraid they had stolen something, 
' and looked and looked, but to no purpose, and 
' heaven knows I had very little for them to steal. 

* At last, hearing the child cry in the cradle, 1 
' went to take it up— but, O the living ! how was 
' I surprised to find, instead of my own girl that I 
' had put into the cradle, who was as fine a fat , 

* thriving child as you shall see in a summer's day, 

* a poor sickly boy, that did not seem to have aa 

* hour to live. I ran out, pulling my hair off, and 

* crying like any mad after the women, but never 

* could hear a word of them from that day to this. 
' When I came back, the poor infant (which is our 

* Joseph there, as stout as he now stands] lifted up 
' its eyes upon me so piteously, that to be sure, 

* notwithstanding my passion, I could not find ia 
' my heart to do it any mischief. A neighbour of 
' mine happening to come in at the same time, 

* and hearing the case, advised me to take care of 
' this poor child, and God would perhaps one day 

* restore nie my own. Upon which I, took the 
' child up, and suckled it, to be sure, all the world 

* as if it had been born of my own natural body; 

* and as true as I am alive, in a little time 1 loved 

* the boy all to nothing as if it had been my own 
' girl.— jWell, as I was saying, times growing very 

* hard, I having two children and nothing but ray 

* own work, which was little enough, God knows, 
' to maintain them, was obliged to ask relief of the 
' parish ; but instead of giving it me, they removed 
' me, by justices' warrants, fifteen miles, to tb« 

VOL. V. 2d 
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. * place where I now live, wheire I had n<A befttt 

* long settled before you came home. Joseph 

* (for that was the name I gave him myself—the 

* Lord knows whether he was baptized or no, of 

* by what name), Joseph, I say, seemed to me about 

* five years old when you returned ; for I believe 

* he is two or three years older than our daughter 

* here (for I arti thoroughly convinced she is the 
' same) ; and when you saw him, you said he was 

* a chopping boy, without ever minding his age; 

* and so I seeing you did not suspect afty thing of 
■ the matter, thought I might e'en as well keep it 

* to myself, for f^r you should not love him as 

* well as I did. And all this is veritably true, and 

* I will take my oath of it before any justice in the 

* kingdom.* 

The pedlar, who had been summoned by the 
order of lady Booby, listened with the utmost at- 
tention to gammer Andrews's story ; and when she 
had finished, asked her. If the supposititious child 
had no mark on its breast ? To which she answered, 

* Yes, he had as fine a strawberry as ever grew in 

* a garden.' This Joseph acknowledged, and un- 
buttoning his coat, at the intercession of the com-- 
pany> showed to them. * Well,' says gaffer An- 
arews, who was a comical sly old fellow, and very 
likely desired to have no more children than he 
could keep, ' you have proved, I think, very plain- 

* ly, that this boy doth not belong to us ; but how 

* are you certain that the girl is ours ?' The par- 
son then brought the pedlar forward, and desired 
him to repeat the story which he had communi- 
cated to him the preceding day at the aldbouse'; 
which he complied with, and related what the 
reader, as well as Mr. Adams, hath seen before. 
He then confirmed, firom his wife's report, ail the 
circumstances of the exchange, and of the straw- 
■berry on-Joseph's breast. At the repetition of t-hfe, 
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-wotd atnwb^ry, Adams, who had seen it without 
any etnotioD, started, and cried, ' Bless me ! some- 
* thing comes into my head.' But before he had 
time to bring any thing out, a servant called him 
forth. When he was gone, the pedlar assured Jg»- 
eeph that his parents were persons of much greater 
circumstances than those he had hitherto mistaken 
for such ; for that he had been stolen from a gen- 
tleman's house, by those whom they call gipsies, 
and had been kept by them during a whole year, 
when, looking On him as in a dying condition, they 
had exchanged him for the other healthier child, 
in the manner before related. He said. As to the 
juune of his father, his wife had either nerer kiiown 
or forgot it; but that she had acquainted him he 
lived about forty miles from the place where the 
exchange had been made, and which way, pror 
vnising to spare no pains m endeavouring with him 
to discover ;the place. 

But Fortune, which seldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miserable by halves, resolved 
to spare him this labour. The reader may please 
to recollect, that Mr. Wilson had intended a jour- 
ney to the west, in which he was to pass through 
Mr. Adams's parish, and had promised to call on 
him. He was now arrived at the lady Booby's 
gates for that purpose, being' directed thither from 
the parson's house, and had sent in the servant 
whom we have above seen call Mr. Adams forth. 
This had no sooner mentioned the discovery of a 
stolen child, and had uttered the word strawberry, 
than Mr. Wilson, with wildness in his looks, and 
the utmost eagerness in his words, begged to be 
showed into the room, where he entered without 
the least regard to any of the company but Joseph, 
and embracing him with a complexion all p^le and 
trembling, desired to seethe mark on his breast j 
the parson followed him capering, rubbing his 
2 d2 
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hands, and crying out. Hie est quern quarts ; in- 
ventus est, ^c. Joseph complied with the request 
of Mr. Wilson, who no sooner saw the mark, than, 
abandooini; himself to the most extravagant rap- 
ture of passion, he embraced Joseph with inex- 
pressible ecstasy, and cried oat in tears of joy, 
' 1 have discovered my son, I have him again in 
' my arms !' Joseph was not sufficiently apprised 
yet to taste the same delight with his father (for so 
in reality he was); however, he returned some 
warmth to his embraces : but he no sooner per- 
ceived, from his father's account, the agreement of 
every circumstance, of person, time, and place, 
than he threw himself at his feet, and embracing 
his knees, with tears begged his blessing, which 
was given with much affection, and received with 
such respect, mixed with such tenderness on both 
sides, that k affected all present; but none so 
much as lady Booby, who left the room in an 
agony, which was but too much perceived, and 
not very charitably accounted for hy some of the 
company. 



Being the last. lit which this true history is brought 
to a kapfn/ conclusion. 

Jr ANNY was very little behind her Joseph in the 
duty she expressed towards her parents, and the 
joy she evidenced in discovering them. .Gammer 
■Andrews kissed her, and said, She was heartily 
-glad to see her : but for her part, she could never - 
love any one better than Joseph. Gaffer Andrews 
testified no remarkable emotion : he blessed and 
kissed her, but compiaiiit^ bitterly that he wanted 
his pipe, not having had a whiff that morning. 
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Mr. Booby, who kneiv nothing of his aunt's fond- 
ness/ imputed her abrupt departure to her pride; 
and disdain of the iamily into which he was mar- 
ried ; he was therefore desirous to be -gone with 
the utmost celerity: and now, having congratu- 
lated Mr. Wilson and Joseph on tlie discovery, he 
saluted Fanny, called her sister, and introduced 
her as such to Pamela, who behaved with great de- 
cency on the occasion. 

He now sent a message to his aunt, who re- 
tarned, that she wished him a good journey, but 
was too disordered to see any company: he there- 
fore prepared to set out, having invited Mr. Wil- 
son to his house ; and Pamela and Joseph both so 
insisted on his complying, that heat lastconsented, 
having first obtain^ a messenger from Mr. Booby^ 
to acquaint his wife with the news ; which, as h< 
knew it would render her completely happy, he 
could not prevail on himself to delay a moment 
in acquainting her with. 

The company were ranged in this manner : the 
two old people, with their two daughters, rode in 
the coach ; the squire, Mr. Wilson, Joseph, parson 
Adams, and the pedlar, proceeded on horseback. 

In their way, Jose^ informed his father of his 
intended match with ranny ; to which, though he 
expressed some relucttmce at first, on the eagerness 
of his son's instances he consented ; saying, if she 
was so good a creature as she appeared, and he 
described her, he thought the disadvantages of 
birth and fortune might be compensated. He. 
however insisted on the match being deferred till 
he had seen his mother ; in which Joseph perceiv- 
ing him positive, with great duty obeyed him, to 
the great delight of parson Adams, who by these 
means saw an opportunity of fulfilling the church 
forms, and marrying his parishioners without a 
license. 
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Mr. Adams greatly exnlting on this Act^laion 
(for such ceremonies were matters df no smaU-tno* 
ment with him), accidentally gave spurs to l»l 
horse, which the generous beast disdaining,— -for ha 
way of high mettle, and had been used to mor6 ex* 
pert riders than the gentleman who at present be* 
strode him, for whose horsemanship he had perhaps 
some contempt, — immediately ran away fiiU spewJ, 
and played so many antic tricks, that he tumbled 
tiie parson from his back; which Joseph percfeiv- 
ing, came to his relief. 

This accident afforded infinite metriment to tb6 
servants, and no less frighted poor Fanny, who 
beheld him as he passed by the coach ; but ttw 
mirth of the one and terror of the other w>ere soon 
determined, when the parson declared he tad re- 
ceived no damage. 

The horse having freed himself from his unwoiv 
thy rider, as he probably thought him> procMtJed 
to make the best of his way ; but *vaa stopped by 
ft gentleman and his servants, who were travelling 
the opposite way, and were now at a littl* distance 
from the coach. They soon met } and as one of 
the servants delivered Adams his horse, his, mester 
hailed him, and Adams looking up, presently re- 
collected he was the justice of peaoe before whom 
he and Fanny had made their opjvearance. Tfa« 
parson presently saluted him very kindly; andtb« 
justice informed him, that he had found tie fellow 
whoattempted to swear a^inst him and the yonng 
woman the very next day, and had committed 
him to Salisbury gaol, where he was charged witk 
many robberies. 

Many compliments havit^ passed between the 
parson and the Justice, the latter proceeded o« 
his journey; and the former having v?ith some dis- 
dain refused Joseph's offer of changimg liorses, and 
declared he was as able a horseman as any iu Uit 
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kingdom, remounted his beast ; and now the com- 
pany again proceeded, and happily arrived at 
their journey's end, Mr. Adams, by good iuck 
rather than by good riding, escaping a second 

The company arriving at Mr. Booby's house, 
were aii received by him in the most courteous 
and entertained in the most splendid manner, after 
the custom of the old English hospitality, which is 
still preserved in some very few families in the re- 
mote parts of England. They all passed that day 
with the utmost satisfaction ; it being perhap^Jm- 
possible to find any set of people more solidly and 
sincerely happy. Joseph and Fanny found means 
to be atone upwards of two hours, which were tha 
shortest but the sweetest imaginable. 

In the morning, Mr. Wilson proposed to his son 
to make a visit with him to his mother ; which, 
notwithstanding his dutiful inclinations, and a 
longing desire he had to see her, a little concerned 
him, as he must be obliged to leave his Fannys 
but the goodness of Mr. Booby relieved him; for 
he proposed so send his own coach aiid six for 
Mrs. Wilson, whom Pamela so very earnestly in- 
vited, that Mr. Wilson at length agreed with the 
entreaties of Mr. Booby and Joseph, and suflered 
the coach to go empty for his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs. 
Wilson, who added otie more to this happy assem- 
bly. The reader may imagine much better and 
quicker too than 1 can describe, the many em- 
braces and tears of joy which succeeded her arri- 
ve. It is sufficient to say, she was easily pre- 
vailed with to follow her husband's example, in 
consenting to the match. 

Ofi Sunday Mr.Adams performed the service at 
the squire's parish church, the curate of which 
very kindly exchanged duty, and rode iweaty 
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miles to the lady Booby's parish so to do ; being 
particularly charged not to omit pubHshing. the 
bans, being the third and last time. 

At length the happy day arrived, which was to 
put Joseph in the possession of all his wishes. He 
^Twe, and dressed himself in a neat but plain -suit 
of Mr. Booby's, which exactly fitted him ; for he 
refused all finery; as did Fanny likewise, who 
could be prevailed on by Pamela to attire herself 
in nothing richer than a white dimity nightgown. 
Her shift indeed, which Pamela presented her, 
was of the finest kind, and had au edging of lace 
round the bosom. She likewise equipped her with 
a pair of fine white thread stockings, which were 
all she would accept ; for she wore one of her own 
short round-eared caps, and over it a little straw 
bat, lined with cherry-coloured silk, and tied with 
» cherry-coloured riband. In this dress she came 
forth from her chamber, blushing and breathing 
sweets; and was by Joseph, whose eyes sparkled 
fire, led to church, the whole family attending, 
where Mr. Adams performed the ceremony; at 
which nothing was so remarkable, as the extraor- 
dinary and unaffected modesty of Fanny, unless 
the true christian piety of Adams, who publicly 
rebuked Mr. Booby and Pamela for laughing in so 
sacred a place, and on so solemn an occasion. Our 
parson would have done no less to the highest 
prince on earth; for though he paid all submission 
and deference to his superiors in other matters, 
where the least spice of religion intervened he 
immediately lost all respect of persons. It was his 
maxim, that he was a servant of the highest, and 
could not, without departing from his duty, give 
up the least article of his. honour, or of his cause, 
to the greatest earthly potentate. Indeed, he al- 
ways asserted, that Mr. Adams at church with his 
iiurptice OQ, a&4 Mr, Adains without that ornar 
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ment, in any other place, were two very different 
persons. 

When the church rites were over, Joseph led his 
blooming bride back to Mr. Booby's (for the di- 
stance was so very little they . did not think proper 
to use a coach); the whole company attended 
them likewise on footj and now a most magnifi- 
cent entertainment was provided, at which parson 
Adams demonstrated an appetite surprising, as 
well as surpassing every one present. Indeed the 
only persons who betrayed any deficiency on tliis 
occasion, were those on whose account the feast 
was provided. They pampered their imaginations 
with the much more exquisite repast which the 
approach of night promised them ; the thoughts of 
>vhich jilled both their minds, though with diH^e- 
rent sensations ; the one all desire, while the other 
had her wishes tempered with fears. 

At length, after a day passed with the utmost 
merriment, corrected by the strictest decency ; in 
which, however, parson Adams, being well filled . 
with ale and pudding, had given a loose to more 
facetiousness than was usual to him; the happy, 
the blessed moment arrived, when Fanny retired 
with her motlier, her mother-in-law, and tier 
sister. 

She was soon undressed; for she had no jewels to 
deposit in their caskets, nor fine laces to fold with 
the nicest exactness. Undressing to her was pro- 
perly discovering, not putting off ornaments; for 
as all her charms were the gifts of nature, she 
could divest herself of none. — How, reader, shall I 
give thee an adequate idea of this lovely young 
creature ! the bloom of roses and lilies might a 
little illustrate her complexion, or their smell her 
sweetness; hut to comprehend her entirely, con- 
ceive youth, health, bloom, neatness, and inno- 
cence, in her bridal bed; conceive all these in 
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tl^eir utmost perfection, and you may place tW 

charming Fanny's picture before your eyes. 

Joseph no sooner heard she was in bed, than he 
fled with the utmost eagerness to her. A minute 
carried him into her arms, where we shall leave 
this happy couple to enjoy the private rewards of 
their constancy ; rewards so -great and sweet, that 
I apprehend Joseph neither envied the noblest 
duke, nor Fanny the finest duchess, that night. 

The third day, Mr. Wilson and his wife, with 
their son and daughter, returned home; where 
they now live together in a state of Miss scarce 
ever equalled. Mr. Booby hath with unprece- 
dented generosity given Fanny a fortune of two 
thousand pouuds, which Joseph hath laid out in a 
little estate in the same parish with his fether, 
which he now occupies (his fallier having stocked 
it for him); and Fanny presides with most excel- 
lent management in his dairy; where, however, 
she is not at present very able to bustie much, 
being, as Mr. Wilson informs me in his last letter, 
extremely big with her firstichild. 

Mr. Booby hath presented Mr. Adams with a 
living of one hundred and thirty pounds a year. 
He at first refused it, resolving not to quit his pa^ 
rishioners, with whom he had lived so long; bnt» 
on recollecting he might keep a curate at this 
living, he hath been lately inducted into it. 

The pedlar, besides several handsome presents 
both from Mr. Wilson and Mr. Booby, is, by the 
latter's interest, made an exciseman; a trust which 
he discharges with such justice, that he is greatly 
beloved in his neighbourhood. 
-As for the lady Booby, she returned to London 
in a few days, where a young captain of dragoons, 
together with eternal parties at cards, soon oblite- 
rated the memory of Joseph. 
-" Joseph remains blessed with his Fanny, whon* 
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he doats on with the atmost tenderness, ^hich is 
all returned on her side. The happiness of this - 
couple is a perpetual fountain of pleasure to their 
fond parents; and what is particularly remarkable, 
he declares he will imitate them in their retire- 
ment; nor will be prevailed on by any booksel- 
lers, or their authors, to make his appearance in 
high life. 
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DAVID SIMPLE. 



As so many worthy persons have, I am told, 
ascribed the honour of this performance to me> 
they will not be surprised at seeing my name to 
this preface : nor am I very insincere, when I Call 
it an honour ; for if the authors of the age are 
amongst the number of those who conferred it on 
me, I know very few of them to whom I shall re- 
turn the compliment, of such a suspicion. 

I could indeed have been very well content with 
the reputation, well knowing that some writings 
may be justly laid to my charge of a merit greatly 
inferior to that of the following work ; had not the 
imputation directly accused me of falsehood, in 
breaking a promise, which I have solemnly m^de 
in print, of never publishing even a pamphlet wi&- 
«ut setting my name to it, — a promise I have al- 
ways hitherto faithfully kept ; and, for the sake of 
men's characters, I wish all other writers were by 
law obliged to use the same method ; but, till they 
are, I shall no longer impose' any such restraint on 
myself. 

A second reason which induces me to refute this 
-untruth, is, that it may have a tendency to injure 
me in a profession to which I have applied with so 
arduous and intent a diligence that I have had no 
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leisure, if I had inclination, to compose any thing 
of this kind. Indeed, I am very far from enter- 
taining such an inclination: I know the value of 
the reward which Fame confers on authors too well 
to endeavour any longer to obtain it ; nor was the 
World ever more -unwillittg *o bestow the glorious 
envied prize of the laurel or bays, than I should 
BOW be to receive any such garland or fool's cap. 
There is not, I believe (and it is bold to affirm), a 
single free Briton in this kingdom who hates his 
wife more heartily than lidetest the Muief. They 
have, indeed, behaved to me like the most infamous 
harlots, and hare laid many a spurious as Welt as 
deformed production at my door ; in all which ajy 
good £riends the critics han^e, in their profouud 
discernment, dificovered scaae resemUance of thtB 
parent; and thus I hftve been reputed and r«port- 
cd the author of half the sourriltty, haw'dy, treason, 
mad folwphemy, which these few last years h*ve 
produced. 

I am far frora thinking every person who hath 
thus aspersed me, had a determinate design of doing 
me an injury; I impute it only to an idle childish 
levity, which ptffisesses too many minds, aad mak^ 
them report their conjectures as matters of -fact^ 
without weighing the proof, or considering the 
consequence. But as to the former of these, my 
readers will do well to examine their own talents 
very strictly, before they are too thoroughly con- 
vinced of their abilities to distinguish an author's 
style so accurately as from that only to pronounce 
an anoBymons work to be his ; and as to the lat- 
ter,ra little reflexion will convince them of the cru- 
elty they are guilty of by such reports. For my 
own part, I can aver that there are few crimes of 
W-hicfa I should have been more ashamed than of 
Some writings laid to my charge. I am as well as- 
sured of the injuries I have suffered from such un- 
5«Bt-impu'bBtioni>, not only ingeaeial character, but 
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as thev have, I conceive, frequently raised me in- 
veterate enemies, in persons to whose disadvantage 
I have never entertained a single thought; nay, in 
men whose characters and even names have been 
unknown to me. 

Among all the scurrilities with which I have 
been accased (though equally and totally innocent 
of every one), none ever raised my indignation so 
much as the Causidicade ; this accused me not only 
of being a had writer and a bad man, but with 
downright idiotism, in flying in the face of the 
greatest men of my profession. I take therefor* 
this opportunity to protest, that I never saw that 
infemous paltry libel till long after it had been in 
print ; nor can any man hold it in greater con- 
tempt and abhorrence than myself, 

The reader will pardon my dwelling so long on 
this subject, as I have suffered so cruelly by these 
fltspersions in my own ease, in my reputation, and 
in my interest. I shall, however, henceforth treat 
such censure with the contempt it deserves ; and 
do here revoke the promise I formerly made; so 
that 1 shall now took upon myself at full liberty to 
publish an anonymous work, without any breach 
of fciith. For though probably I shall never make 
any use of this liberty, there is no reason why I 
should be under a restraint, for which I have not 
enjoyed the purposed recompence. 

A third, and indeed the strongest, reason which 
iiath drawn me into printj is to do justice to the 
■real and sole author of this little book; who, not- 
withstanding the many excellent observations di- 
spersed through it, and the deep knowledge of hu- 
man nature it discovers, is a young woman ; one so 
nearly and dearly allied to me, in the highest friend- 
ship as well as relation, that if she had wanted any 
assistance of mine, I would have been as ready to 
have given it her, as I would have been just to my 
wor4 "ill owning it; but, in reality, two or three 
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hints which arose on the reading it, and some little 
direction as to the conduct of the second volume, 
much the greater part of which I never saw till in 
print, were all the aid she received from me. In- 
deed, 1 helieve there are few books in the world so 
absolutely the author's own as this. 

There were some grammatical and other errors 
in style in the first impression, which my absence 
from town prevented my correcting, as I have en- 
deavoured, though in great haste, in this edition: 
by comparing the one with tlie other, the reader 
may see, if he think it worth his while, the share I 
have in this book as it now stands, and which 
amounts to little more than the correction of some 
£matl errors, which want of habit in writing chiefly 
occasioned, and which no man of learning would 
think worth his censure in a romance, nor any gen- 
tleman in the writings of a youn^ woman. 

And as the faults of this work want very little 
excuse, so its beauties want as little recommenda- 
tion ; though I will not say but they may some- 
times stand in need of being pointed out to the ge- 
nerality of readers. For as the merit of this work 
consists in a vast penetration into human nature, a 
deep and profound discernment of all the mazes, 
windings, and labyrinths, which perplex the heart 
of man to such a degree that he is himself ofiten in- 
capable of seeing through them ; and as tliis is the 
greatest, noblest, and rarest, of all the talents which 
constitute a genius ; so a much larger share of this 
talent is necessary even to recognise these discove- 
ries, when they are laid before us, than falls to the 
share of a common reader. Such beauties there- 
fore in an author must be contented to pass ohen 
unobserved and untasted ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, the imperfections of this little book, which 
arise, not from want of genius, but of learning, lie 
open to the eyes of every fool who has had a little 
Latin inoculated into his tail ; but had the same 
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great quantity of birch been better emptoyed, ia 
scourgimg away his ill-nature, he wouM not have 
exposed it in endeavouring to cavil at the first 
performance of one whose sex and age entitle her ■ 
tO' the gentlest criticism, while her merit, of an m- 
flnitely higher kind, may defy the severest.' Bnt 
r believe the warmth of my friendship hath led me 
to engage a critic of my own imagination only ; 
for I should be sorry to conceive such a one had 
any^real existence. If however any such compo- 
sition of folly, meanness, and malevolence, should 
jactually exist, he must be as incapable of convic- 
tion as unworthy of an answer. I shail therefore 
proceed to the more pleasing task of pointing out 
some of the beauties of this little work. 

■ I have attempted, in my Preface to Joseph An- 
drews, to prove, that every work of this kind is in 
its nature a comic epic poem, of which Homer left 
ub a precedent, though it be unhappily lost. 

' The two great originals of a serious air, which 
We have derived from that mighty genius,, differ 
principally in the action, which in the Iliad is en- 
tire and uniform ; in the Odyssey, is rather a se- 
ries of actions, all tending to produce one great 
end. Virgil and Milton are, i think, the only pure ■ 
imitators of the former; most of the other Latin, 
as well as Italian, French, and English epic poets, 
choosing rather the history of some war, as Lucan 
ukl Silius Italicus ; or a series of adventures, . as 
Ariosto, &c., for the subject of their poems. 

■ In the same manner the comic writer may either 
fix oh one action, as the authors of Le Lutrin, the 
Dunciad, &c. ; or on a series, as Butler in verse, 
and Cervantes in prose have done. 

Of this latter kind is the book now before us, 
where the fable consists of a series of separate ad7 
ventures, detached from and independent on each 
other, yet all (ending to one great end ; so that 

VOL. -v. 2 E 
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those who should object want of unity of actioa' , 
here, mar, if they please, or if they dare, fly back 
with their objection in the face even of the Odys- 
sey itself. 

This fable hath in it these three difficult ingre- 
chents, which will be found on consideration to be 
always necessary to works of this kind, viz. that the 
main end or scope be at once amiable, ridiculous, 
and natural. 

If it be said that some of the comic performances 
I have above mentioned differ in the first of these, 
and set before us the odious instead of the amiable ; 
I, answer, that is far from being one of their per- 
fections ; and of this the authors themselves seenx 
so sensible, that they endeavour to deceive the 
reader by false glosses and colours, and by the help 
«f irony at least to represent the aim^and design of 
their heroes in a favourable and agreeable light. 

I might farther observe, that as the incidents 
arising from this fable, though often surprising, are 
every where naturiU (credibility not being once 
shocked through the whole), so there is one beauty 
¥ery apparent, which hath been attributed by the 
greatest of critics to the greatest of poets, that 
every episode bears a manifest impression of the^ 
principal design, and chiefly turns on the perfec- 
tion or imperfection of friendship } of which noble 
passion, from its highest purity to its lowest false- 
hoods and disguises, this little book is, in my opi- 
nion, the most exact model. 

As to the characters here described, I shall re- 
peat the saying of one of the greatest men in thiaf 
*ge, — ■' That they were as wonderfully drawn by the 
* writer, as they Avere by Nature.herself ' There . 
are many strokes ia Orgueil, Spatter, Varnish, I-e- 
vif, the Balancer, and some others, which would 
baveshined in the pages of Theophrastus, Horace, 
OT Lft Bruyere. Nay, there are some touches whicii 
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I will venture to say might have done honour' to 
theoencil of the immortal Shakspeare himself. . 
■ Tne sentiments are in general extremely deli-' 
cate; those particularly which regard friendship 
are, I think, as noble and elevated as t have any" 
where met with; nor can I help rematking, that 
the author hath been so careful in justly adapting 
them to her characters, that a very indifferent 
reader, after he is in the least acquainted with the 
character of the speaker, can seldom fail of apply- 
ing every sentiment to the person who Utters it. 
Of this we have the strongest instance in Cynthia 
and Camilla, where the lively spirit of the former, 
and the gentle softness of the latter, breathe through 
every sentence which drops from either of them. 

The diction I shall say no more of, than as it is 
the last and lowest perfection in a writer, and one 
which many of great genius seem to have little re- 
garded; so I must allow my author to have the 
least merit on this head ; many errors in style ex- 
isting in the first edition, and some, 1 am con- 
vinced, remaining still uncured in this; but expe- 
rience and habit will most certainly remove this 
objection ; for a good style, as well as a good hand 
in writing, is chiefly learned by practice. 

I shall here fmish these short remarks on this little 
book, which have been drawn from me by those 
people who have very falsely and impertinently 
called ms its author. I declare I have spoken no 
more than my real sentiments of it, nor can I se^ 
why any relation or attachment to merit should 
restrain me from its commendation. 

The true reason why some have been backward 
in giving this book its just praise, and why others 
have sought after some more known and experi- 
enced author for it, is, 1 apprehend, no other than 
an astonishment how one so young, and in appear- 
ance so unacq^uaiuted with the world, should kno\T 
2E2 
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M much both of the better and worse part, as is 
here e:;eniplified: but, ia reality, a very little) 
koovledge of t;he world will afford an observer^ 
Qioderately accurate, sufficient instances of evil ; 
and a short commuuicaAion with her own heart, 
vUI leave the author of this book very little to 
seek abroad of all the goo(l which ia to be found' 
in human iiitture. 

HENRY FIELDING. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS 

KETTTEEH 

THE PRINCIPAL CHAKACTJQIS IN DAVID SllttPLft ' 
AND SOME OTHERS. 

1 HE taste of the public. With regard to epistolarjf 
writing, having been much vitiated by some mo- 
dern authors, it may not be amiss to premise some 
short matter concerning it in this place, that the 
reader may not expect another kind of entertain-' 
ment than he will meet' with in the following pa- 
pers, nor iiolpute the author's designed deviation 
from the common foid, toany mistake or error. 

Those writings which ire called letters, may be 
divided into four classes. Under the first clius ta&y 
be ranged those letters, as well ancient as modern, 
which have been written by men who have filled 
up the principal characters on the stage of lifb, 
upon great and memorable occasions. TheiS^e have 
been always esteemed as the most valuable parts of 
history, as they are not only the most authentic 
memorials of facts, but aS they Serve greatly to il- 
lustrate the true character of the writer, and do 
in a manner introduce the person hitUself to our 
acquairitance. 

A second kind owe their merit not to troth, but 
to invention ; such are the letters which contain in- 
genious uovelsj or shorter tal6^, either pathetic Q.r 
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humourous; these bear the same relation to the 
former as romance doth to true history ; and as tbe 
former may be called short histories, so may ^ese 
be styled short romances. 

In the next branch may be ranked those letters 
which have passed between men of eminence in the 
republic of literature. Many of these are iu high 
estimation in the learned world, in which they are 
considered as having equal authority to that which 
the political world allows to those of the first class. 

Besides these three kinds of tetters, which have 
aH their several merits, there are two more, vrith 
which the modems have very plentifully supplied 
the world, though I shall not be very profuse in 
my encomiums on either : these are, love letters 
and letters of conversation } in which last are con- 
tained the private affairs of persons of no conse- 
quence to the public, either in a political or 
learned consideration, or indeed in any considera- 
tion whatever. 

"With these -two kinds of letters the French lan- 
guage in particular so vastly abounds, that it would 
employ most of the leisure hours of life to read 
them all ; nay, I believe indeed they are the prin- 
cipal study of many of our fine gentlemen and 
ladies who learn that language^ 

And hence such readers have learnt the critical 
phrases of a familiar easy style, a concise epistolary 
style, &c,;r and these they apply to all letters what- 
ever. 

Now, from some polite modern, performances, 
written, I suppose, by this rule, I much doubt 
■whether these French readers have any just and 
adequate notion of this epistolary style, with which 
they are so enamoured. To say the truth, I que- 
stion whether they do not place it entirely in short, 
abrupt,, and unconnected periods; a style so easy 
ihat any man may write it, and which, one woultl 
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imagine^ it must be vcrydifTicult to procure any 
person to read. 

To such critics, therefore, I would recommend 
Ovi)J, wlio was perhaps the ablest writer oi leslet- 
tres galanles that ever Hved, In his Arte Ajnandi, 
they will find the following rule: 

pressens ut videare loqui. 

viz. that these letters should preserve the style of 
conversation; and in his Epistles they will see this 
excellently illustrated by example. But if we are 
to form oup idea of the conversation of some mo- 
dern writers from their letters, we shall have, I am 
afraid, a very indifferent opinion of both. 

But, in reality, this style of conversation is only 
proper, at least only necessary, to these, which I 
have called letters of conversation t and is not at all 
Requisite, either to letters of business, which in after- 
ages make a part of history, or to those on the sub- 
ject of literature and criticism. 

Much less is it adapted to the novel or story 
writer ; for what difference is therei whether a tale 
is related this or any other way? And sure no one 
will contend, that the epistolary style is in genersU 
the most proper to a novelist, or that it hath beea 
used by the best writers of this kind. 

It is not my purpose here to write a large disser- 
tation on style in general, nor to assign what is pro- 
per to the historian, what to the romance, and what 
to the novel writer, nor to observe in what manner 
all these differ from each other ; it is sufficient to 
have obviated an objection, which 1 foresaw might 
be made to these little volumes by some, who are 
in truth as incapable of knowing any of the faults, 
as of reaping any of the beauties of an author ; and 
I assure them, there is do branch of criticism in 
which learning, as well as good sense, is more re- 
quired than to the forming an accurate judgement 
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of style, thougH there isnone,' I believe, m which 
every trifling reader is more ready to give his de- 
cision. 

, Instead of laying down any rules for the use of 
such tyros in the critical art, I shall recomitaend 
them to one who is master of style, as of every other 
excellence. This gentleman, in his Persian Letters, 
many of which are written on the most important 
subjects in ethics, politics, and philosophy, hath con- 
descended to introduce two or three novels : in these 
they will find that inimitable writer very judiciously 
changing the style which he uses on other occasions, 
where the subjects of his letters require the air and 
style of conversation ; to preserve which, in relating 
stories that run to any length, Would be faulty in 
the writer and tiresome to the reader. 

To conclude this point, I know not of any essen- 
tial difference between this and any other way of 
Writing novels, save only, that by making use of 
letters the writer is freed from the regular begin- 
nings and conclusions of stories, with some other 
formalities, in which the reader of taste finds no less 
ease andadvantage than the author himself. 

As to the matter contained in the following vo- 
lumes, I am not perhaps at liberty to declare my 
opinion : relation and friendship to the writer may 
draw Upon me the censure of partiality, if I should' 
be as warm as I am inclined to-be in their com- 
mendation. 

The reader will however excuse me, if I advise 
him not to run them over with too much haste and 
indifference ;. such readers will, i promise them, 
find little to admire in this book, whose beautitt (if 
it have any) require the same attention to discovef 
them with which the author herself hath considbfed 
.that book of Nature Whence they are taken. lA 
books, as well as pictures. Where the excellence lies 
in the expression or do!oHringoriiy,the first glancti 
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of tfjie eye.acquaiuts us with all the perfection of 
the piece ; hut the nicest and most delicate touches 
of nature are not so soon perceived. In the work^ 
of Cervantes or Hogarth, he is, I believe, awretche^ 
Judge, who discovers no new beauties on a second, 
or even a third perusal. 

And here I cannot controul myself from averring, 
that many touches of this kind appear to me in these 
Letters ; some of which I cannot help, thinking as 
fine as I have ever met with in any of the authors 
who have made human nature their subject 

As such observations are generally supposed to 
be the effects of long experience in and much ac- 
quaintance with mankind, it may perhaps surprise 
many to find them in the works of a woman ; 
especially of one, wito, to use the common phrase, 
hath seen so little of the world: and I should not 
wouder, on tliis account, that these; Letters were 
^ascribed to another author, if I knew any one ca- 
pable of writing them. 

But in reality the knowledge of human nature is 
not learnt by living in the hurry of the world. 
True genius, with the help of a little conversation, 
will be capable of making a vast progress in this 
learning ; and indeed I have observed, there are 
none who know so little of men as those who are 
placed in the crowds either of business or pleasure. 
The truth of the assertion, that pedants in colleges 
hare seldom any share of this knowledge, doth not 
arise from % defect in the college, but from a de- 
fect iu the pedant, who would have spent many 
years ^t St. James's to as little purpose: for daily 
experience may convince us, that it is possible for 
a blockhead to see much of the world, and know 
little of it. 

The objection to the sex of the author hardly re- 
quires an answer: it will b& chieOy advanced by 
thos^ wHo derive their opinion of women, very un- 
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fairly, from the fine ladies of the age ; whereas, if 
the behaviour of their counterparts, the beaus, was 
to denote the understanding of men, 1 apprehenci 
the conclusion would be in favour of the women, 
without making a complitnent to that sex. I can 
of my own knowledge, and from my own acquaint- 
ance, bear testimony to the possibilfty of those ex- 
amples which history gives, of women eminent for 
the highest endowments and faculties of the mind. 
I shall only add an answer to the same objection, 
relating to David Simple, given by a lady of very 
high rank, whose quality is, however, less an honour 
to her than her understanding. * So far,' said she, 

* from doubting David Simple to be the perform- 

* ance of a woman, I am-well convinced it could. 

* not have been written by a man.' 

In the conduct of women, in that great and im- 
portant business of their lives, the affair of love, 
there are mysteries, with which men are perfectly- 
unacquainted : their education being on this head- 
in constraint of, nay, in direct opposition to truth 
and nature, creates such a constant struggle be- 
tween nature and habit, truth and hypocrisy, a& 
introduce often much humour into their charac- 
ters; especially when drawn by sensible writers of 
their own sex, who are on this subject mlich more 
capable than the ablest of ours. 

I remember it was the observation of a lady, for 
whose opinion 1 have a great veneration, that there 
is nothing more generally unnatural than the cha- 
racters of women on the stage, and that even in 
our best plays. If this be fact, as I sincerely be- 
lieve it is, whence can it proceed, but from the 
ignorance in which the artificial behaviour of wo- 
men leaves us, of what really passes in their minds," 
and which, like all other mysteries, is known only 
to the initiated? 

Many of the foregoing assertions will, I question 
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not, meet with very little assent from those great 
and wise men, who are not only absolute masters of 
home poor woman's person, but likewise of her 
thoughts. With such opposition I must rest con- 
tented ; but what I more dread is, that I may have 
unadvisedly drawn the resentment of her own lovely 
sex against the author of these voiumes, for having 
betrayed the secrets of the society. 

To this I shall attempt giving two answers : first 
that these nice touches will, like the signs of mar 
sonry, escape the observation and detection of all 
those who are not already in the secret. 

Secondly, if she should have exposed some of 
those nicer female foibles, which have escaped most 
other writers, she hath at the sa'iie time nobly dis- 
played the beauties and virtues of the more amiable 
part, which abundantly overbalances in the account. 
By comparing these together, young ladies may, 
if they please, receive great advantages : I will ven- 
ture to say, no book extant is so well calculated 
for their instruction and improvement. It is in- 
deed a glass, by which they may dress out their 
minds, and adorn themselves with more becoming, 
as well as more lasting graces, than the dancing- - 
master, the mantua-maker, or the milliner, can give, 
them. Here even their vanity may be rendered 
useful, as it may make them detest and scorn all 
base, mean, shufDing tricks, and admire and culti-r 
vate whatever is truly amiable, generous, and good. 
Here they must learn, if they will please to attend, 
that the consummation of a woman's character is 
to maintain the qualities of goodness, tenderness, 
affection, and sincerity, in the several social offices 
and duties of life ; and not to unite ambition, ava- 
rice, luxury, and wantonness, in the person of a 
woman of the world, or to affect folly, childishness, 
and leyity, under the appellation of.a fine lady. 

To conclude, I hope, for the sake of my faip 
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countrywomen, that these excellent pictures of vir- 
tue and vice, which, to my knowledge, the author 
hath bestowed such pains in drawing, will not be 
thrown away on the world ; but that much more 
advantage may accrue to the reader, than the good- 
nature and sensibility of the age have, to their im* 
mortal honour, bestowed on th« author. 



8ND OF THE FIJTH VOLUME. 
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